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Winning the Battles of Peace 


France has almost won her 
great fight against wars de- 
struction. Eighty per cent of 
her wrecked and crippled fac- 
tories again hum with activity. 
All of the 4,006 villages and 
towns in the devastated regions 
have again resumed municipal 
life; and of the 6,445 schools 
in this vast area, 5,345 have 
been rebuilt and opened. 
Farms, factories and homes 
again cover most of the 
scarred land. 


In her reconstruction, France 
has shown the same uncon- 
querable spirit that stopped 
her invaders at the Marne. 


And here, at home, another 
great peaceful victory is being 


won against the greatest odds. 
This has been the fight of the 
Bell telephone employees to 
rebuild a national service. 


Despite all of the difficulties 
of the post-war period, the or- 
ganized forces of the Bell 
system have established new 
records in maintenance and 
construction. 


Facing, after the armistice, a 
public demand such as was 
never before known, they have 
yet responded to the nation’s 
need with hundreds of new 
buildings, thousands of miles 
of new wires and cables, and 
with the installation in the last 
year, alone, of over half a mil- 
lion new telephones. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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948 PAGES OF RED HOT 
ATTACKS ON FAKES AND 
FRAUDS —2y The Wizard of Words 


Here is your opportunity to secure three wonderful volumes that you will read and re-read a score of times, that 
you will want every one of your friends to read, that every one of your friends.will want toown. Never before has 
there been such smashing, slashing literature: -Never before has there been such a thunderbolt of crashing argu- 
ment. Never before has there been such wit, such logic, such startling audacity, such courageous attacks on 
every rotten thing. And never before has there been such pin ginsy mastery of words. As Elbert Hubbard 
said, ‘“‘He took the English Language by the tail and snapped its head off.’". You will be shocked, amazed,—but 
you will be fascinated, held spellbound by BRANN, THE ICONOCLAST_—THE WIZARD OF WORDS. 


Three Sensational Volumes That Will Give You More 
Solid Enjoyment Than Any Books You Have 
Ever Read! An Intellectual Cocktail. 


Brann was an Iconoclast—an image smasher. He hated s' pretense, fakes and frauds. He 
ipped the veil from life's re alee virtue, snatclied away the ak cloak of hypocrisy, threw aside 
the mock mantle of modest y—and laid bare the burning, blinding nakedness of truth. He fought 
fakes and frauds to a standstill. With a boldness that struck terror to the hearts of the timid and 
blasted the lives — the guilty, Brann revealed the shame of the great and mighty, the rich, the 
titled, Wherever he d vered falseness or deceit, injustice or oppression, there 
he uiiloosed the thunderbolts of his fury. He wove a pattern of words and it breathed with life, 
ne with beauty, scintillated with satire. At his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed 
the red heat of wrath, blinded with the white flare of passion. With the genius of his pen 

he rity the emotions of men, played upon the heartstrings of humanity. 


30 DAYS TRIAL | SEND NO MONEY 


Brann was truly a “wizard of words.” His words lea from the pages 
Ey Simply pay like tongues of fire and beauty. His vocabulary is caged. ire even _ fis 
us postage when the bitterest critics to —- that of any other American. . Thousands have 
volume is bound been held beneath the spell of his amazing magic. Thousands have gasped 
at his daring, shuddered at his amazing attack, have felt their emotions 
ots a oa re = ad you can have a neice of Brann's 
m™ ey erely mi: t m OF CO 
. ~ mm, return the — it in = letter or on a postal cord and three wondertul wohunes of Brenns 
you or! each containing over pages mailed you at once. Keep 
iter good 4 as long as broken sets sets them—read them for a month. ~Then, if you are not delighted, yo 
nd last. *Mail coupon NOW. can return the books and not be out one penny. a, 





Mail Coupon—No Money 


These volumes are taken fom | broken sets, but each 
volume is. complete’ in -itself consists of complete 
arti ‘ures and stories the regular price for these 
volumes is $6.75, but while the broken sets last we sup- 
y the three volumes at $4.98. Send no money now. 
mply Pay the postman $4.98 plus postage on arrival, then 
0 days trial. Your money back at once if you are 
a more than delighted. There has been but ONE 
BRANN. Tens of thousands say there will never be 
another like him. This offer is limited to aes few broken 
sets we have on hand. Mail coupon NOW 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 501, 130 East 25th St., New, York 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Dept. 501, 130 East 25th St., New York 


Piease mail me the three volumes of the works of Brann, the Icono- 
clast. I will pay the postman $4.98 plus postage on arrival. If not ple 
i om to return the books within 30 days and you are to refund my monty 
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What Does Your English 
Tell About You? 


Does your English reveal your lack of education or does it prove that you are a 


man or woman of culture and refinement? 


Are you handicapped in your 


speech and writing or does your command of English rise to meet every occa- 
sion and every situation? English is the one weapon you must use every day. 
Here is how you can improve it almost at once. 


ANY people say, ‘‘Did you hear from him to- 
day?”” They should say, ‘‘Have you heard 
from him to-day?”’ Some say, “I didn’t get 

your answer yet,”’ instead of, ‘‘I haven’t got your 
answer yet.’” Some people spell calendar “‘calender” 
or ‘‘calander.” Still others say ‘‘between you and 
I,” instead of ‘“‘between you and me.” It is aston- 
ishing how many people use ‘‘who”’ for ‘‘whom” and 
mispronounce the simplest words. Few people know 
whether to spell certain words with one or two ‘‘c’s”’ 
or ‘‘m’s”’ or “‘r’s” or with “‘ie” or “‘ei,’’ and when to 
use commas in order to make their meaning absolute- 
ly clear. And very few people use any but the most 
common words—colorless, flat, ordinary. Their 
speech and their letters are lifeless, monotonous, 
humdrum. Every time they talk or write they show 
themselves lacking in the essential points of English. 

Every time you talk, every time you write, you 
show what you are. When you use the wrong word, 
when you mispronounce a word, when you punctuate 
incorrectly, when you use flat, ordinary words, you 
handicap yourself enormously. An unusual com- 
mand of English enables you to present your ideas 
clearly, forcibly, convincingly. If your English is 
incorrect it hurts you more than you will ever know, 
for people are too polite to tell you about your mis- 


takes. 
Stop Making Mistakes 


For the past five years Mr. Cody has been work- 
ing almost day and night on the study of the 
problem, ‘‘How to make correct habits in speaking 
and writing stick in your mind.” He appealed to 
school superintendents, and 150 of them placed 
classes at his disposal for experiment. He appealed 
to great corporations, and they let their employees 
be tested so Mr. Cody would know how accurate 
they really were. He was amazed to discover that 
the average person in school or in business is only 
61% efficient in the vital points of English grammar. 
After countless experiments Mr. Cody finally in- 
vented a simple method by which you can acquire 
a better command of the English language in only 
15.minutes a day. Now you can stop making the 
mistakes in English which have been hurting you. 
Mr. Cody’s students have secured more improve- 
ment in five weeks than had previously been ob- 
tained by other pupils in two years! 


Learn By Habit—Not By Rules 


Mr. Cody has applied scientific principles to 
teaching the correct use of English. He made tens 
of thousands of tests of his various devices before 
inventing his present method. In all his tests he 
found that the trouble with old methods is that 
they do not stick in the mind. Rules are memo- 


rized, but correct habits 
are not formed. Finally 
the rules themselves are 
forgotten. The new Sher- 
win Cody method pro- 
vides for the formation of 
correct habitsby constant- 
ly calling attention only to 
the mistakes you make. 


Only 15 Minutes 
a Day 


One of the wonderful 
things about Mr. Cody’s 
course is the speed with 
which these habit-forming practice drills can be 
carried out. You can write the answer to fifty 
questions in 15 minutes and correct. your work in § 
minutes more. The drudgery and work of copying 
have been ended by Mr. Cody. Moreover, you do 
not have to go through page after page of material 
with which you are familiar. You concentrate 
always on your mistakes until it becomes ‘‘sec- 
ond nature”’ to speak and write correctly. 


Write for Free Book 


A booklet explaining Mr. Cody's remarkable Course is 
ready. If you are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, 
spelling, pronunciation or punctuation, if you cannot in- 
stantly command the exact words with which to express 
your ideas, this book will prove a revelation to you. 

A polished and effective command of the English language 
not only gives you the stamp of education, but it wins 
friends and impresses favorably those with whom you come 
in contact. Many men and women spend years in high school 
and years in college largely to get this. key to social and 
business success. And now a really efficient system of 
acquiring an unusual command of English is offered to you. 
Spare time study—15 minutes a day—in your own home 
will give you power of language that will be worth more 
than you can realize. 

Write for this new free book, ‘‘ How to Speak and Write 
Masterly English.'’ Merely mail the coupon or a letter or 
even a postal card. You can never reach your greatest 
possibilities until you use correct English. Write today for 
the free booklet that tells about Mr. Cody's simple invention. 


SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
241 Searle Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
anemeeme ease ew anw aw ew eaw as == aw eee aes ae aw =e 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
241 Searle Building, Rochester, New York 


Please send me your Free Book “How to Speak and 
Write Masterly English." ; 





SHERWIN CODY 
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Toward the Cataract 


OU would naturally think that when all the world wants to do something 
it would somehow or other manage to do it, wouldn’t you? 
You would. And you would be mistaken. 


For there is a power among men stronger than desire, an urge more 
potent than the common will, a dumb and insensate motive more irresistible than 
all the logic, reasons and common sense of mankind. 

It is momentum. Or call it tradition or custom. 
The father of What-Will-Be is not What-Ought-To-Be, but What-Has-Been. 


Consider. 


Mr. Lloyd George in a recent speech referred to the fact that nobody wanted 
the late war, and nobody had any idea it was going to happen. Not even the 
Germans dreamed it would be so extensive. The nations just drifted into it— 
by their folly and by the inertia of the old order of rival armaments. 


Certain it is that a poll of the people of earth in early 1914 would not have 
resulted in one vote in a thousand in favor of such a conflict as finally took place. 


And in all the world now no nation, except possibly mad Russia, wants war. 
And in Russia doubtless but a handful. . 


Yet we are drifting toward it as helplessly as a steamer with a broken propeller 
moves toward the reefs. 
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; Why? 

n be Just because all government machinery: is made on the old war pattern and 
fifty we haven’t gumption enough to change it. 

bes General Pershing, at a recent dinner of those gathered to relieve the starving 
7 < children of Europe, remarked upon the fatuousness of the world’s governments 
erial who are spending millions of dollars every day preparing to fight each other, 
rate when a little of this waste might relieve a world that is starving, and almost 
‘ bankrupt. 

sec- 

Baron Hayashi, the Japanese Ambassador to London, in an interview given at 
the close of the League meeting at Geneva, said that he was sure that the people 
would “‘regard merely as foolish any increase at the present time in war vessels.” 

rse is He added that he was “quite sure that Japan, in common with all other 
‘- nations, would see the advantage, from the extremely important financial point 
oedll of view, of limiting armaments.” 
juage So? 
ool And yet we are forging ahead, the United States, Great Britain, France, 
chost Japan, building warships and getting ready, getting ready! 

ni 
n@ Great God! what fools these mortals be! 
ca Every effort to stop this insensate rivalry, to get together, to agree upon some 
more pact whereby the population of earth can get this incubus off their backs, so that 
Write they can go to work, repair their wrecked industries and feed their starving 
er or children, is fought tooth and nail by the “‘patriots” in every land. 

test 
y for The Mexicans, the Japanese, the British, even the Germans, the real people 
ition. among them, only want to be friendly, to cooperate, to work together. 

Yet driven by the current of blind momentum they float down toward the 

—— cataract! 
York 
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THE MOST TALKED OF WOMAN IN EUROPE 


The Princess Anastasia, of Greece, was formerly an Ohio girl known to her friends as Nonnie. Her demeanor 
is that of a timid and refined woman, but she and her wealth have been a great influence in the restoration of 
Constantine and she is reckoned as an international factor in Europe. (See page 180.) 
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COLOSSAL FIGURES IN OUR 
WORLD TRADE 


EW men were more reluctant 

than President McKinley was to 

see the United States adventuring 
into other lands—Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines; but he recognized 
something inevitable in the situation 
and he termed it ‘‘manifest destiny.” 
The situation following the European 
war indicates that ‘‘manifest destiny”’ 
is still working overnight. We have 
reached a situation, so far as world- 
trade is concerned, that would have 
staggered the imagination a few years 
ago. It is the biggest after-war fact 
that has developed, and its importance 
to the future of America—our politics, 
our finance and industry and com- 
merce—is incalculable. Our foreign 
trade is no longer a mere incident in 
comparison with our domestic trade. 
Our much vaunted home market no 
longer dwarfs the foreign market into 
insignificance. The latter also has 


become one of the world’s giants, and 
a rapidly growing one. 
“The industrial and economic future 





of this country,” says the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, W. P. C 

Harding, ‘‘depends now, more than 
upon anything else, upon our foreign 
trade.” In the calendar year 1920, 
that trade reached the amount of 
thirteen billion dollars. Of this amount 
eight billions, in round numbers, repre- 
sented exports—what we sold. Five 
billions represented imports, giving a 
trade balance of three billions. 

It is true we became used to talking 
about billions during the war, but no 
one expected the abnormal figures of 
war days to last. The big fact is that, 
two years after the armistice began, 
the figures are still growing. Our for- 
eign trade in 1920 was one billion 
dollars in excess of that for 1919. 

Another important fact is that 
nearly one half of our trade is with 
countries other than Europe. The 
growth occurs in practically all parts 
of the world. Take Africa, for instance. 
Our trade with the dark continent has 
mounted up from 47 millions in 1914 to 
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“IT’S UNCLE WARREN!” 


325 millions in 1920. Our foreign trade 
with Asia increased in 1920 over that in 
1919 by nearly half a billion dollars; in 
South America it increased by about 
300 millions; with our North Ameri- 
can neighbors it increased about 1200 
millions. 

The entire production of wealth in 
the United States in 1920 is estimated 
at 70 billions of dollars, and more than 
one-ninth of that amount (8 billions) 
was sold to foreign countries! The 
value, in dollars and cents, will decrease 
as prices decrease, and they are already 
decreasing the world over; but students 
of world trade are not expecting any 
decrease in the quantity of our trade 
nor in the profits. Says the expert of 
the National City Bank, of New York 
City: “Quantities of merchandize 
moved will probably not be decreased 
nor the percentage of profits dimin- 
ished.” 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 


Another important fact is this: The 
larger part of our exports today con- 
sists not in raw materials or food prod- 
ucts, but in manufactures. The aggre- 
gate value of both food products and 
raw materials exported does not equal 
that of manufactures exported (over 
4 billion dollars). And the amount of 
the latter is increasing rapidly, while 
the amounts of ‘the other exports are 
decreasing. Prior to the war, for in- 
stance, we utilized 33 per cent of our 
cotton and exported 67.per cent. Last 
year we utilized 60 per cent and ex- 
ported but 40 percent. The percentage 
of our food products—meats, dairy 
products, wheat, etc.—which we can 
spare to other countries is undergoing a 
similar decline. This is an important 
fact politically as well as economically. 
It has an important bearing on the 
tariff question, for one thing. The 
most important influence behind the 
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NEW ALINEMENTS ON THE TARIFF 147 


high tariff rates of the past came 
from manufacturers. Even before the 
war they were visibly shifting their 
ground as their foreign trade expanded, 
and officers of the National Manu- 
facturers’ Association had become stren- 
uous advocates for revision of the tar- 
iff downward. “In the great centers 
of American industrial production,” 
says the New York Times, ‘‘there is 
very little enthusiasm for a return to 
the old Republican policy of protec- 
tion.’”” Even Senator Penrose is sus- 
pected of being wobbly. But ‘a new 
home for protection has been found 
in the South and, to q Jess degree, in the 
West.’’ A general revision of the tariff 
is probable in the next~ session of 
Congress. The line-up of interests will 
be. watched with eagerness... It may 
develop some startling changes. 
Another important .change that is 
likely to be the result is in our financial 
methods. With our banks, short-term 
credits are the rule—loans for thirty, 
sixty and ninety days. In interna- 


tional trade long-term credits have 
been a usual thing and are now almost 
compulsory. Our banks have been 
forced to make a change, and today 
outstanding credits have been granted 
in foreign trade to the amount of more 
than three billion dollars running from 
90 to 180 days. The money thus 
loaned is the money of depositors sub- 
ject to withdrawal at any time. This 
is the situation that has called out 
warnings from the Federal Reserve 
Board and resulted in a taking in of 
sail and a check in international as well 
as domestic credits. ‘It has come to 
pass,”’ says Louis B. Wehle, general 


. counsel for the War Finance Corpora- 


tion, in’an article sent out by the 
Foreign Press Service, ‘‘that there is 
today “a .vast ‘frozen credit’ resting 
upon a foundation of liquid which at 
any moment maybe withdrawn.”’ 
The Federal Reserve. banks have beer 
notified that they must not rediscount 
commercial paper that has more than 
90 days torun. But in South America 
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MODERNIZED MOTHER GOOSE 


Six and twenty congressmen went to hiil a snail, but the bravest man among them durst not touch his tail. 


—Darling in Collier's. 
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merce and the National For- 
eign Trade Council are co- 


operating. When the full 
amount of capital stock is 
subscribed for and paid up 
(exporters are expected _ to 
take most of it), the Cor- 
poration is entitled to issue 
debentures or other forms of 
obligation to the amount of 
one billion dollars, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale to be de- 
voted to the financing of 
foreign trade. It will have 
power also to establish branch 
banks in foreign countries 
and receive deposits there. 
America is evidently facing 
a new era, with tremendous 
opportunities and _ tremen- 
dous dangers. It has been 
thrust upon us and the only 
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way to evade it is to stop the 
wheels of progress, turn our 








“OH UNCLE, DEAR UNCLE, COME HOME WITH ME NOw, 
THE CLOCK IN THE STEEPLE STRIKES TWELVE—” 
. —Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


backs upon a needy world, 
consign all foreigners to the 


and in many other parts of the world 
even 180 days make a short term of 
credit. They are used to a year or 
more. Commercial banks here have 
met the situation by renewals and 
extensions until they have accumu- 
lated to the danger point. And still 
the demand for American goods con- 
tinues from buyers whose integrity 
can not be questioned. The goods 
are imperatively needed. They are 
here and the owners are as desirous 
to sell as the buyers are to buy. But 
further expansion of credits must 
come not from bank deposits, subject 
to a demand for withdrawal at any 
time, but from investment funds. 

To meet this situation the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation has been 
organized, with a capital of 100 million 
dollars. It is the child of the American 
Bankers’ Association and in its oper- 
ations the U. S. Chamber of Com- 





pit of oblivion and turn our- 
selves into a hermit nation such as 
Japan was for a thousand years and 
such as China from time to time makes 
pathetic attempts to become once 
more. The other alternative is to 
take the leadership of the world and 
fit ourselves to bear it wisely and 
courageously. 
And it is only 313 years since James- 
town was founded and 300 years since 
the Mayflower landed. 
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Wanted: A New 
Crusade 


HEN we wish to throw rocks at 
a municipal administration we 
always begin by ‘aiming at the 
police. They are the most visible sign 
of the government. They are in closest 
contact with the people. They are 
usually too busy to throw rocks back. 
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The present ‘‘crime-wave’’ has called 
forth the usual attacks upon the police 
force in New York City and elsewhere. 
In this number of CURRENT OPINION 
Dr.- Kirchwey treats of this alleged 
crime-wave and casts doubt upon its 
reality. In a city where there are 
thousands of burglaries every year and 
hundreds of homicides, it is always 
easy for a sensational press to play up 
crime in its headlines in such a manner 
as to create the appearance of a crime- 
wave, whether there is one or not. 
Even if there is one it means simply an 
increase of ten per cent or less, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kirchwey. The other nine- 
tenths is with us right along. The 
crime-wave is a slight bulging in the 
flood. We are very placid about the 
flood, but we readily grow hysterical 
about the bulge. 

A careful investigation of American 
police systems has recently 
been made by Raymond B. 
Fosdick. The first chapter 
of a book which he has writ- 
ten on the subject is pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and 
is being circulated by the 
Bureau for Social Hygiene. 
It contains appalling infor- 
mation. But the thing that 
appalls is not the police force 
but what the police force has 
to contend with. 

The Metropolitan Police 
Force of London, says Mr. 
Fosdick, with all its splendid 
efficiency would be _ over- 
whelmed in New York City 
and the Brigade de Sureté of 
Paris would be confounded 
by such a situation as that 
which faces the police of Chi- 
cago. For London has but 
three per cent of foreign-born 
population while New York 
City has 41 per cent. Paris 


York City, the “foreign stock’’—that 
is the foreign-born and the children 
of the foreign born—constitutes four- 
fifths of the population. It is not a 
question as to whether they are more 
criminal than the native Americans. 
It is a question as to customs, language, 
standards. In a single ward in St. 
Louis—and the illustration can be 
duplicated in many places—there are 
830 Irish, 2301 Germans, 2527 Italians, 
7534 Russians, 493 Roumanians (all 
foreign-born), 14,067 native residents 
of foreign parentage and 1602 negroes. 

Think what such a medley of races 
means to the police, when it comes to 
keeping order, enforcing the health 
regulations and detecting crime. 

But worse than this is the propensity 
to crime in America—a propensity for 
which the police can not be _ held 
responsible. Here is where the ap- 











has but six per cent, while 
Chicago has 36. In New 


HE ASKED FOR ADVICE 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times. 
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palling facts come in. For crime in 
this country is not so much a wave as 
a tide, deep, constant and engulfing. 
Where Glasgow had 38 homicides in 
three years (1916-1918), Philadelphia, 
only a trifle larger, had 281. In 1919, 
Chicago, one-third the size of London, 
had six times as many murders. So did 
New York City. Cleveland, one-tenth 
the size, had three times as many 
murders as London in 1917 and twice 
as many in 1918. 

Take burglary. Year after year New 
York City has shown more burglaries 
than all of England and Wales. 
Detroit and Cleveland has each more 
than London, which is seven or eight 
times as large. The burglaries in 
St. Louis exceed those in London. The 
burglary rates of insurance in American 
cities are from 15 to 20 times as high as 
in English cities! 

Take robbery. In 1918, Chicago 
had 22 robberies for every one in 
London. Los Angeles had, in 1916, 
some 64 more robberies than occurred 
in England, Wales and Scotland put 
together. We could fill this page with 
similar figures, all telling the same 
story. 

That is what the police of America 
have to cope with—a criminal propen- 
sity five to ten times as great as that in 
England, and out of all proportion to 
that in France, Germany, and any 
other of the leading nations of civiliza- 
tion. ‘‘There is probably more undis- 
ciplined, egotistic, mischievous force 
in the United States,’’ says the Chicago 
Tribune, “than in any country of first 
rank in the world.’’ Fosdick says that 
there is hardly a community where 
the accuracy of this statement is not 
vindicated. 

Why grow hysterical about a crime- 
wave when we have with us all the 
time a vast criminal tide which doesn’t 
seem to worry any one very much? 

At least no one seems to do anything 
about it, except throw a rock now and 


then at the police force. Certainly the 
administration of justice is not worry- 
ing us much. It ought to. “It is not 
too much to say,” said President Taft 
in 1909, ‘‘that the administration of 
criminal law in this country is a dis- 
grace to our civilization and that the 
prevalence of crime and fraud, which 
here is greatly in excess of that in 
European countries, is due largely to 
the failure of the law and its adminis- 
tration to bring criminals to justice.” 
He was speaking of the courts as well as 
of the police. 

Fosdick says that our administration 
of criminal law is ‘‘a system that has 
all but broken down.”’ His indictment 
contains four counts: (1) technicalities; 
(2) delays; (3) personnel, on the 
bench and in the office of prosecuting 
attorney; (4) public opinion. He tells 
of a verdict of murder set aside (in 
Alabama) because of the omission of 
the word ‘“‘aforethought’’ after the 
word ‘‘malice;’” of a man convicted of 
assault with intent to kill being freed 
because the copying clerk left the letter 


1 out of the word ‘‘malice;”’ of an indict- - 


ment for rape being thrown out because 
it concluded with the words, ‘‘against 
the peace and dignity of State,” in- 
stead of saying ‘‘the State;”’ of a horse- 
thief released because the indictment 
read, ‘‘against the peace and dignity of 
the State of W. Virginia,” instead of 
reading ‘‘West Virginia.’”” The best 
police force in the world, he says, would 
soon be broken down by such mis- 
carriages of justice, and they are 
occurring “‘all over the country.”’ He 
quotes a prominent member of the 
Philadelphia bar to the effect that the 
wonder is not that so many guilty men 
escape under the present system but 
that any are ever convicted. The total 
number of culpable homicides in the 
United States in 1916 was 8,372 and 
the number of executions 115; in 1917 
the figures were 7,803 and 85; in 1918, 
7,767 and 85. “A parasitic growth of 
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technicality and intricacy has thwarted 
and choked our whole criminal pro- 
cess.”’ 

Delays in the courts furnish another 
heart-breaking difficulty to the police. 
Case after case is given in which, after 
a conviction for murder had _ been 
secured, judgment was delayed for 
three years, for one year and three 
months, for four years and one month, 
for two years and one month; and 
“these are not unusual cases.’’ In 
England ‘‘an appeal never postpones 
execution in a capital case by more 
than three weeks.’’ There are in- 
stances in New York City where cases 
have been postponed so often that the 
patrolman has been compelled to go to 
court 26 times before the case was 
called for trial. 

Another reason for the breakdown of 
the morale of our police forces is found 
in the state of public opinion, which 
overloads the statute books with un- 
enforceable laws in the effort to stand- 
ardize the lives and morals of our 
citizens. ‘‘Nowhere,” says Fosdick, ‘‘in 
the world is there so great an anxiety 
to place the moral regulations of social 
affairs in the hands of the police, and 
nowhere are the police so incapable of 
carrying out such regulations.’”’ He 
speaks especially of the Sunday laws. 
Of all the cities visited by him there 
was scarcely one that did not bear evi- 
cence of demoralization arising from 
attempts to enforce: laws which, in- 
stead of representing the will of the 
community, represented hardly any- 
body’s will. He continues: 


“Often ‘the laws are such as to defy en- 
forcement even if they had behind them a 
substantial body of public opinion. Thus 
there are laws against kissing, laws against 
face powder and rouge, laws against ear- 
rings, laws regulating the length of women's 
skirts, laws fixing the size of hat-pins. In 
Massachusetts one may not play cards for 
stakes even with friends in the privacy of 
one’s home. In Texas, card-playing on 


trains is illegal. One would have to scan the 
ordinances published by the Police Presi- 
dent of Berlin to find any parallel to the 
arbitrary regulations in regard to private 
conduct with which American citizens are 
surrounded.” 


It is evident that something more 
than throwing rocks at the police and 
ousting a police commissioner here and 
there is necessary to check this terrible 
tide of criminality that is flowing and 
has been flowing constantly for years 
in the United States. What is neces- 
cary is some steady crusade against the 
evils that honeycomb our administra- 
tion of justice, such a crusade as finally 
rooted out slavery, such as smashed 
the spoils system in Washington, such 
as has driven the powerful liquor traffic 
out of its legal entrenchments into 
guerilla warfare. No crusade is. more 
needed and none will require greater 
labor and wisdom and patience. 
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Jingoes 
ALK at this time’ about dis- 
armament is futile. Ina world as 
upset as this, no nation is ac- 
tually going to disarm unless compelled 
to by major force. The effect of such 
talk is a muddling of ideas. 

Limitation of armaments is another 
thing, and the call for this, especially 
for the limitation of naval armaments, 
is assuming an imperative tone. The 
great German fleet is at the bottom of 
the sea. Great Britain has at last 
called a halt in the construction of 
great battleships, partly for economic 
reasons, partly to study the lessons of 
the war and the relative values of 
dreadnoughts, submersibles and air 
craft. France is not much concerned 
about her navy, nor is Italy much con- 
cerned about hers. The two nations 
that continue to pile up their naval 
armaments with feverish haste are the 
United States and Japan. 
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THE INTOLERABLE BURDEN 


Kirby in New York World. 


According to figures given by Ad- 
miral Coontz, the capital ships in the 
three chief navies of the world rank to- 
day as follows: 
tons; United States, 468,000. tons; 
Japan, 326,000 tons. - But if we add to 
these the capital ships now under con- 
struction we shall get the following 
figures (Great Britain having ~ sus- 
pended construction of such. ships): 
Great Britain, 864,600 tons;. United 
States, 1,191,000 tons; Japan, :667,000 
tons. 

The question is, are we going to keep 
up this pace, set when the war was at 
its height, and compel. Japan to con- 
tinue and England to resume a similar 
pace? There is no doubt about the 
feeling in England. The Navy League 
over there says that ‘with the dis- 
appearance of the German fleet the 
world’s naval position is changed,” and 
it would welcome a conference of naval 
powers to limit naval armament. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
in our Senate is considering a resolution 
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Great Britain, 864,600, 





fie offered by Senator Borah re- 
+ questing the President to 
enter into negotiations with 
Great Britain and Japan for 
a reduction of 50 per cent in 
naval programs for the next 
five years. Another resolu- 
tion, presented by Senator 
Walsh, would authorize the 
President to appoint a repre- 
sentative to meet with the 
Disarmament Committee of 
the League of Nations. 

But the jingoes are on the 
rampage already,and, strange 
to say, they are receiving aid 
and comfort from such a 
pacific person as Secretary 
Daniels. The New York Sun, 
for instance, gets out its tape 
measure and finds that we 
have a coast line to defend 
that is 4800 miles long, while 
that of the United Kingdom 
is but 3200 miles, and it takes seven 
times as long for a ship to pass 
from one extremity of our coast line 
to the other as in the case of the 
United Kingdom. Logically, there- 
fore, tho the Sun does not pursue the 
argument to its logical end, we should 
have a navy about ten times as large as 
Great Britain’s. The Hearst papers 
are, of course, in the game, and the 
New York American assures us that 
“nothing is more certain” than that,-if 
we fight Japan, the latter will have 
“the cooperation of England and the 
very probable benevolent assistance of 
France.’’ Consequently we must have 
a navy able to resist any such com- 
bination. 

The Washington Post is perfectly 
willing that we enter into an agreement 
to curtail naval armaments—not now 
but three years from now, “‘when the 
Stars and Stripes float over the most 
formidable armada ever put to sea by 
anation.”” The Butte Bulletin finds an 
insurmountable obstacle to decreasing 












“MADNESS UNWORTHY OF THE RACE” 


armaments. It is oil. Trade suprem- 
acy in the future will be based upon 
the control of oil fields, and the fight 
for that control is the- cause for in- 
creasing armaments. Secretary Dan- 
iels believes the time is ripe for an 
international agreement, but he wants 
no half-way measures. Unless “all 
nations” enter into the agreement, not 
for one year or five years but for “‘all 
time,”’ he thinks we should go ahead to 
build the largest navy in the world. 
But such utterances are few and far 
between. The sentiment, as voiced in 
the American press, is overwhelmingly 
in favor of our joining in a movement 
with Japan and Great Britain to limit 
naval armaments. The Chicago Tri- 
bune thinks that political realities 
permit a naval truce at the present 
ratio of strength, because our policy is 
a defensive one and England can not 
conquer us by land. It argues, even, 


in favor of an ‘‘unreserved departure” 
from the Philippines in order to relieve 


the strain on our relations 
with Japan and facilitate an 
agreement for limitation of 
navies. The New York 7ri- 
bune thinks that our guilt 
will be. worse than that of 
Germany if we fail at this 
time to unite with Great 
Britain and Japan to prevent 
the possibility of another 
World War. We shou!'d be 
willing to preserve the present 
status quo in naval arma- 
ments, as England is the only 
country in Europe that could 
war with us upon the sea, 
and “such a crime as a war 
between the two countries is 
unthinkable.” War with Ja- 
pan would-be almost as crim- 
inal as war with England, 
and, if it were to come, our 
navy is almost 50 per cent. 
stronger than Japan’s. The 
New York World has been 
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running a series of editorials and in- 
terviews in favor of a naval holiday 
by the three nations, arid it terms the 
proposed program of spending five mil- 
lion dollars for every working day in 
the year on naval and military pur- 
poses ‘‘madness unworthy of the race.” 

To these utterances by the press— 
and many more could be given—may 
be added two statements made by 
eminent citizens. Says Mr. Herbert 
Hoover: “There is no more incon- 
ceivable folly than this continued riot 
of expenditure on battleships at a time 
when great masses of humanity are 
dying of starvation in certain parts of 
the world, parallel with bursting ware- 
houses of rotting food in other places.” 

Says General Pershing: ‘Ours is 
not an aggressive nation. We want no 
territory, and we have no designs on 
other people. If other nations have 
the same attitude, it seems unreason- 
able not to believe that all would be 
willing to prove it by consenting to 
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“HOME, JAMES” 
—Jones in N. VY. Evening Post. 
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limit armaments. Unless some such 
move is made, we may well ask our- 
selves whether civilization does really 
reach a point where it begins to destroy 
itself, and whether we are thus doomed 
to go headlong down through destruc- 
tive war to darkness and barbarism.” 

Assuming that this nation is ready, 
as England is apparently ready, to 
enter into an agreement, how about 
Japan? Japan has her jingoes and 
militarists, just as we have ours. 
Premier Hara has had some embar- 
rassing moments from them in the last 
few weeks because of their fear that 
he is favorably impressed by the 
‘‘Anglo-Saxon scheme” for limitation of 
armaments. The clansmen who find 
voice in the Jiji and Yomuiru and 
other like journals say the scheme is 
for a union of Great Britain and the 
United States, on a naval basis, for the 
purpose of dividing between them the 
empire of the seas. The strength of 


such opposition can not be gauged at 
this time, but it is taken seriously in 
London. California’s treatment of the 
Japanese, and the crisis that may 
grow out of it, may block any agree- 
ment for naval limitation. Says the 
Yorodzu, of Tokyo: 

“Even were the California question 
disposed of for the time being, it would 
be out of the question to dispose of the 
whole problem of anti-Japanese feeling 
in the United States. It is a hard 
matter, as it is, to settle this Califor- 
nia question. Our people have been 
brought to see at last how grave it is. 
Our people have become aware that 
the California question is not at all 
like the anti-Japanese difficulties of the 
past. Nevertheless, the rise or the fall 
of our race depends upon the settle- 
ment of this very problem. It is a 
subject of rejoicing here that efforts to 
rouse the Japanese people to the peril 
from this source confronting them have 











finally succeeded.. Our people 
must take all possible meas- 
ures in advance to meet the 
G, developments sure to come.” 

The jingoes, in all coun- 
tries, are a vociferous lot. 
They appeal to fear, to preju- 
dice, to patriotism, to na- 
tional pride. If they are. to 
have their way for the next 
few years the world will not 
be fit for any but- savages 
and. beasts to live in. The 
trouble is not that they are 
corrupt and designing but 
that they are so often terribly 
sincere. They are as sincere, 
many of them, as a child 
crying in the dark for fear 
of hobgoblins. And one.of 
the most dangerous things in 
national life is a panicky fear 
of this kind. There is no 
limit to the terrors the im- 
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THE MOST PEACEFUL NATION IN THE WORLD 
‘ —Morris for George Matthew Adams Service. 


agination can conjure up 
once it is set in action. 
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Harding's Task 


S the time approaches for Sen- 
ator Harding to assume _ the 
duties of President, the propor- 

tions of his task, it is evident, begin to 
appall him. They well may. He isan 
amiable man who has made few per- 
sonal enemies and has never borne a 
very heavy load of responsibility. He 
is entering upon a task which might 
well daunt a superman, and he will 
inevitably make many bitter foes. 
personal as well as political. Already 
the situation is cutting him as with 
knives. In his talk before the Masons 
of Columbus he spoke of the ‘‘aloof- 
ness” his old friends are beginning to 
show, of the ‘‘untruth” and “‘intrigue’”’ 
he has found in those with whom he 
has counseled, of the need of being 
constantly on his guard. The New 
York Evening Post speaks of the 
speech as ‘‘an outcry of pain and re- 
vulsion,”” and the Marion correspond- 
ent of the New York J/erald writes: 
“Senator Harding, almost appalled at 
the intrigue that has been at work to 
gain control of the great Cabinet 
places, is patiently seeking light. . . 
He is learning that many men have 
sought to deceive him directly or in- 
directly. He has learned that he is the 
center of a veritable web of intrigue. 
He is beginning to believe that there 
are very few men it is safe for him to 
trust. To a man of his temperament 
this is so disturbing as to take on the 
proportions of a tragedy.” 

The tragedy is likely to deepen. In 
selecting those much heralded ‘‘master 
minds’”’ to fill Cabinet positions, he has 
encountered, within his party, “‘in- 
tensely antagonistic influences.” His 
party still has within it the dissensions 
and distrusts that split it wide open in 
1912. Senator Hiram Johnson is al- 
ready serving notice upon his followers 
that there are an “‘assault all along the 
line” upon the direct primary, a “‘bitter 


concentrated movement against labor,”’ 
and an endeavor “‘to take from all 
voters the right of nominating their 
public service.’”” With Wilson out of 
the White House, the antagonism be- 
tween the two factions in the Republi- 
can party will be deeper than that 
between either faction and the Demo- 
crats. ~The first step toward con- 
structive legislature is likely to bring 
this to the fore. Harding is expected 
to hold the factions together. It is an 
impossible task . 

He will find, in addition to a divided 
party, a badly demoralized govern- 
mental machine. This is due partly to 
the war, partly to the bitter contest 
between a Republican Congress and a 
Democratic administration, and partly 
to the obsolete character of the machine 
itself. Mr. Harding is reported to be 
hard at work upon plans for a “‘com- 
plete reorganization’”’ of the govern- 
mental departments. Nothing less is 
needed. It is a great ramshackle ma- 
chine, with duplication of duties, di- 
vision of responsibilities, and with 
20,000, more or less, superfluous em- 
ployes. Whatever is done to reform 
the system must be done through 
Congress and Congress itself is about 
the most ramshackle part of the whole 
affair. It is of an unwieldy size, to 
begin with, and is planning to increase 
its numbers from 435 to 483 in the lower 
House. -It is full of obsolete committees 
and obsolete customs that make forcon- 
fusion and delay and extravagance. 
The New York World calls it ‘‘the 
nation’s greatest loafer.’”” Those com- 
posing it are not loafers—they are very 
active individuals; but the size of the 
House, the wholesale changes in its 
personnel every two years, the frightful 
amount of irrelevant and unimportant 
routine duties imposed upon each 
member and the inherited traditions 
and methods that encumber its opera- 
tions make it, as a body, slow and un- 
wieldy except when it yields itself, as 
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in wartime, to White House control or 
to a group of party bosses. 

Two instances are in point just now. 
A joint resolution was passed by Con- 
gress the other day for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to make a 
survey of the executive departments to 
see what changes are needed. Senator 
Smoot, who offered the resolution, says 
it will take such a committee two years 
to make the survey. By that time 
Harding’s administration will be half 
over. Everyone agrees that the tax- 
laws, imposed during the war, need im- 
mediate revision. Congressman Ford- 
ney, chairman of the ways and means 
committee of the House, says Congress 
will be making good speed (for it) if it 
succeeds in placing the revision on the 
statute books by the end of 1921. 

That is the way Congress works, 
and it is through Congress that Presi- 
dent Harding will have to effect 
changes, 

He enters upon his duties at a time 
when the national debt is approxi- 
mately twenty-four billions of dollars. 
In the next two anda half years seven 
and one half billions- of floating debt 
and Victory Notes mature. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury estimates that 
the federal revenues will have to be 
four billion dollars a year for the next 
three years—about $200 a year for 
every family. This does not include 
any of the bonus proposals, the least 
expensive of which calls for at least 
$1,800,000,000. And yet Harding is 
bound by the pledge of his party to 
reduce taxation. 

The most unfair thing in American 
life is the unfair criticism of our Presi- 
dents. If Woodrow Wilson had been a 


Benedict Arnold and had tried to sell 
this country to the enemy he could 
hardly have been criticized with more 
venom and with less consideration than 
has been shown him by many men in 
public life and by some of the leading 
journals. 


The bitterness, so far from 
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being modified when for weeks he hung 
between life and death, seemed to in- 
crease. If Mr. Harding escapes the 
same sort of thing he will be an ex- 
ception to the rule. ‘‘Not the last 
among those who will learn to under- 
stand Mr. Wilson and sympathize with 
the difficulties he had to face,” said the 
New York Evening Post, on the day 
after the election, “will be President- 
elect Harding. The enormous popular 
majorities for Harding are exactly 
comparable with the enormous popular 
support behind Wilson when he landed 
in Europe to make peace.” 

No man on earth bears a heavier 
load of responsibility than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We have 
societies to arrest those who overload a 
dray-horse. Why can’t we pay to an 
overloaded President a part at least of 
the consideration we’ pay to beasts of 
burden, even if the President does not 
belong to our party? 

Speaking well of a President when he 
enters upon his duties doesn’t count for 
much. Every one does that. It is six 
months or a year later that the test of 
our fairness and our sense of justice 
will come. 

eo 


Europe To-Day 


N Austria the situation is terrible. 
I All newspapers abroad report it as 
no less terrible than the worst of the 
accounts yet received here. The great 
difficulty is the incapacity of the Aus- 
trians to do anything for themselves. 
The situation has become serious 
indeed to the Vienna Neue Freie 


Presse when so moderate a man as, 


Ottokar Czernin, a man with no tint of 
the pro-German, gives Austria up for 
lost and sees her one chance of rescue 
in a combination with Prussia, Bavaria 
and the rest. 

Germany, according to Czernin, and 
he finds many French to agree with 
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STILL GLORIFYING THE KAISER 


u“ 
him, is shaken but not crushed. Ger- 


many must remain what she was, 
Czernin thinks, the center of the 
world’s thought, the laboratory of 
mankind, the home of ideas, the in- 
tellectual ferment of the world. The 
fact that Czernin talks in this style 
as he carries on his great labor 
proves to Europe how serious is the 
calamity that has overtaken his own 
country. What does Austria now 
signify to the world? Nothing, an- 
swers the great Vienna organ. She is 
without resources—no animal breeding 
like that in Switzerland, no coal like 
that in Germany, no great industry as 
in France, no agriculture as in England. 

Quite otherwise is the state of 
Hungary. There we have a land in 
which the people work out their own 
salvation under a government which 
enforces law and order. Tales of a 
white terror appear mere propaganda, 
often of Bolshevist origin. The prospect 
of a return of Bolshevism to Hungary 
is dismissed in Europe as fanciful. 

Germany is prosperous. This will 
amaze many. It is asserted by ob- 
servers who are not prejudiced. Work 
revives. Crowds in the streets are 
well dressed. Starvation is all but 
unknown. Hope has returned. The 
small trader can prosper. 

Rumania is emerging from the eco- 
nomic slough of the war. Her policy 
is still one of drift. 

Serbia is recovering from her crash 
in a style that bewilders. There is 
enough food, enough money for all but 
a small fraction and everything sug- 
gests a revival on a grand scale. Men 
there like Vesnitch and the Prince 
Regent convey an impression of pa- 
triotism and capacity. 

Poland is in a tragic plight. The 
people seem to think the west is in a 
leagueagainst them. Property rightsare 
not respected. Everything is unsettled. 

Belgium is prosperous. Holland 
more than holds her own. Scandina- 
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vian manufactures flourish. Greece is 
getting rich on American money. 
Spain sells all she can produce. 

The economic condition of Russia 
remains the one mystery of the situa- 
tion to all observers, reports being 
mutually contradictory. 

Summing everything up, it seems 
true that the world generally has an 
exaggerated idea of the state of misery 
in Europe. 

What makes all the trouble? Chiefly, 
in the opinion of some important 
European papers, the existence of so 
many new, artificial, meaningless gov- 
ernments, dominated by politicians 
with racial ambitions and outworn 
political formulas. These men levy 
taxes not scientifically for economic 
reasons but revengefully to punish an 
enemy state or to befriend an allied | 
one. There is to-day in Europe no” 
free play of economic forces. The Bol- 
shevism of Russia is met at the other 
extreme by the bureaucracy of a 
bourgeoisie, narrowly national. 

oo 


The Plan to Bring Em- 
peror William Back 


MMURED in his Dutch retirement, 
| the unlucky head of the house of 

Hohenzollern repudiates all con- 
nection with the campaign for his 
restoration which is conducted now 
openly at Berlin. Count Westarp, 
best known of the champions of the 
monarchical idea in Germany, glorifies 
the Hohenzollerns in print. He has 
conferences with monarchists in various 
parts of Germany. He affirms, after a 
careful investigation of the state of 
public opinion, that the people are 
eager—at least in Prussia—for a re- 
turn of the fallen dynasty. ” ut 

Europe is inclined to look for a pow- 
erful monarchical revival in Prussia 
before long. Bavaria, it is thought, 
will take her king back, or at any rate 
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recall the departed glories of 
the kings. 

This monarchical drive is 
conducted with such skill in 
Prussia that the Action 
Francaise feels justified in 
predicting the return of Wil- 
liam II to Berlin within the 
next six months. The turn 
of events in favor of Con- 
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his dynasty, before any other German 
state returns..to the ancient order. 
Should the experiment of a Bavarian 
restoration prove happy, the Hohen- 
zoHern will try hisduck. The ground 
is carefully felt beforehand through the 
medium of articles in the leading 
periodicals of Berlin and Leipzig. 
These glorify the good old times when 
Prussia had a king and feared nobody. 
A setback was given the Hohenzollern 
press agents when sensational extracts 
from the suppressed. volume of Bis- 
marck’s memoirs made an_ untimely 
appearance in last month’s news- 
papers. The former Emperor William 
shows up dubiously as a mad egotist 
from the beginning of his reign, bent 


for his own_glorification upon leading , 


his empire to its doom. Europe is 
likely to be agitated for some little 
time to come by sensations of this kind. 
The ‘‘red”’ press of Berlin has. its psy- 
chological analyses of the Hohen- 
zollerns as maniacs and degenerates, 
whereas the monarchical organs of the 
Kreuz Zeitung type emphasize the 
monarchical instinct of the masses and 










stantine is said in this daily 
to have made a profound 
impression upon the mind of 
the whole Hohenzollern es- 
tablishment. Germany is 
still dominated by Prussia, or 
so the French fear and be- 
lieve. In Berlin the thought 
is ever of the ‘‘revenge.” 
tinal The Germans do not take 
their new ‘“‘democracy”’ seri- 
ously and the constitution 
just adopted for Prussia has become a 
popular jest. Nobody knows how. to 
work it, apparently: It is filled with 
novel political devices, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the organization 
of the executive. The constitution was 
devised to be easily overthrown, it is 
suspected, when the arrival of a 
Hohenzollern is announced in Berlin. 
The monarchical argument for use in 
secret conclaves of the elect is that, 
without a sovereign, the Germans will 
have to wait forever for their revenge. 
It is the debating point of Count 
Westarp whenever he faces a doubt- 
ful Junker. Germany has been great 
under her princes. She was built up 
by her dynasties. This toy republic 
under Herr Ebert is the creation of the 
French and the English, the child of 
the shameful Versailles. Thus vocif- 
erate the monarchical organs, grow- 
ing bolder and bolder. The French 


follow the agitation grimly. A deputy 
in the chamber at Paris who cried that 
if ever a Hohenzollern returned to the 
throne of Prussia all France would 
spring to arms, reflected the national 
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idea exactly. As the Victoire says: 

‘He would sneak back, this William. 

“He sneaked off. 

‘\\ war made him sneak off. 

‘‘\ war would let him sneak back. 

“\ blood bath—that is what William 
wants. 

‘He shall have it. 

‘It is not we who want it—it is William. 

‘‘He bathed in blood before. 

‘He likes the color of it, the smell of it. 

‘He shall taste it. 

“It will be his own. 

“France will see next time that if he 
sneaks back he shall not sneak off again.” 


Revival of the Bolshe- 


vik Scare in Europe 


HE coming campaign of the Bol- 

sheviki is to be the most ambitious 

of all the drives of the reds, and 
there is scarcely an important news- 
paper in western Europe which now 
takes the menace lightly. Budenny is 
at the head of the. most 


fantastic for credence. Thus, we read 
in French dailies that the misery and 
starvation so freely exhibited to British 
observers in Moscow and elsewhere is 
part of the great game Trotzky is 
playing. It remains inconceivable to 
some French journalists that there can 
exist in Russia any such degree of 
misery and destitution as the English 
have been reporting. If people are 
hungry in the big cities and still clad in 
rags, it is merely the result of design on 
Trotzky’s part. The difficulty of get- 
ting at the facts is now believed to be 
part of the screen thrown over the 
militarist Russia that has been built up 
under cover. 

Apart from the mystery of this 
“misery” and ‘‘destitution,”’ there is 
the other supreme mystery of the 
rolling stock of the railroads. There 
was something ostentatious in the 
pains taken by Krassin’s aids to 
exhibit battered locomotives and 
wrecked baggage cars on sidings or 
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The military experts at Paris rorecfny waned 
estimate his ‘“‘picked”’ troops —BuUT—! 


at a hundred thousand men 
and, in addition to these, 
there are the auxiliary for- 
mations. The picked troops 
are well officered and their 
discipline is scientific and 


efficient. The men are well 
paid, well fed and well 
drilled. 


Stimulated by the peril, 
the French have done their 
best to infuse new life into 
the Polish forces. It remains 
uncertain whether the Bol- 
shevik drive will, after all, 
be in the Polish theater. 
Europe is so filled with alarm 
at the great military mys- 
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tery of the Bolshevik world 
that no report seems too 
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switches to the British engineers a 
month or two ago. The fact remains 
that the transport did not break down 
when there were swift transfers of 
troops from the south to the north in 
December. It is reported in the Greek 
press—which follows these operations 
with care—that forty-two trains filled 
with troops passed through a single ter- 
minal in four days, Trotzky super- 
vizing the labor. The ease with which 
the red troops are kept concentrated in 
one place to the number sometimes of 
three hundred thousand suggests that 
the commissary has improved. The 
eagerness of the Bolshevik comman- 
ders to conceal their resources in men 
and material was at first ascribed to 
their inadequacy. A totally different 
impression now prevails. Newspapers 
which, like the Matin and the Victoire, 
loved to ridicule the-red armies, rush to 
the other extreme. English dailies, in- 
clining to think that the French are 
under the sway of one more of their 
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many panics, admit that there is some 
mystery about the military hubbub 
and post haste throughout the centers 
of Bolshevism. 

Granting, as the European military 
experts now do, that the red world is 
preparing a great stroke against the 
white one, where will the blow fall? 
France inclines to assume that Poland 
is to be hit hard in the spring; but 
some observers note that the Bolshe- 
vist armies are able to command the 
two routes to Constantinople. The 
longest of these and the most difficult 
is by way of Asia and the reds are at 
the very gates of Asia Minor. They 
seem to control the southern Caucasus 
and to be in touch with the forces of 
Kemal Pacha. There is a theory that in 
the spring the Turks and the reds may 
be moving together upon the Asiatic 
bank of the Bosphorus. Another idea 
is that the reds will set out for Con- 
stantinople from some center in the 
south of Russia and go through 
Rumania and_ Bulgaria 
and then on_ through 
Thrace. The situation in 
the course of the next two 
months hinges upon the 
secret of the pact between 
the reds and the Turks. 
If there is no such pact, 
the forces of Budenny 
will operate in the north 
of Europe. That develop- 
ment would set the new 
Poland tottering again, 
but it entails the dilemma 
for the reds of engineer- 
ing a successful revolution 
at Berlin. The reds of 
Germany must play in the 
Bolshevik calculation here 
the part of the Turks in 
the regions to the south. 

While western Europe 
ponders these mysteries 
and notes theactivity of Bu- 
denny with consternation, 
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that competent foreign minis- 
ter at Moscow, George Tchi- 
cherin, scrutinizes the foe with 
no less suspicion. He dis- 
covered only lately that the 
Quai d’Orsay has matured 
a plot for the restoration of 
the Romanoffs. The brother 
of the late Czar is the 
figurehead of the French in 
the business. They make no 
concealment of their chagrin 
at the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of the foreign office in 
London. Tchicherin professes 
to be aware that powerful 
pressure is even now exerted 
by the Quai d'Orsay to 
drag Lord Curzon into some 
sort of understanding, the 
aim being a coup d'état at 
Petrograd and the dramatic 
appearance of a Czar. This, 
the Quai d’Orsay thinks, is 
what the peasant in Russia 
wants. He holds his land 
through the Lenin revolution, but the 
title is defective. The peasant wants 
it legalized. If a legitimate Czar 
came on the scene and granted the 
necessary recognition of the titles to 
the land conferred so summarily by the 
red revolution, the whole soviet sys- 
tem, with its communism and _ its 
comrades, would have to go. 

Such, in outline, is the conspiracy 
hatched in Paris for the overthrow of 
the red government, according to 
Georges Tchicherin, and his fears are 
shared by the inspired press of Bol- 
shevism. The reorganization of the 
red armies, at which western Europe 
professes to be in a panic, has for its 
object the security of the soviet 
government. There is no scheme of 
invasion and conquest, altho Lenin is 
persistently misquoted in a different 
sense. Lenin has had to repudiate 
two interviews in the French press. 
He is likely to repudiate others which 
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make him out a conquering com- 
munist. He agrees with Tchicherin 
that there is a conspiracy of western 
powers to overthrow the proletarian 
republic and bring back the Romanoffs. 
The proletarian republic is arming for 
self defense. It knows that the royalist 
and imperialist conspiracy for a res- 
toration will mature in the spring. 
France will set up a new adventurer 
in the Crimea under the protection of 
the guns of her fleet off Sebastopol. 
There is to be an invasion by way of 
Poland under the supervision of French 
strategists altho nominally led by com- 
manders from Warsaw. 

These conflicting interpretations of 
the next great explosion in Russia 
agree on one point, upon which stress 
is laid by the press of Europe. The 
most sanguinary of all the struggles for 
control at Moscow is to be on a great 
scale and it is only a month or two 
away. 





Dr. Frank Crane s 
Editorials 


The Price of Peace 


FTER all talk about it and about, 
the thing simmers down to this: 
that there is going to be no 

League of Nations, or Association, or 
whatever it may be called, that will 
amount to anything, and perform the 
purpose for which it is created, namely, 
to stop war, unless it has a preponder- 
ance of armed force at its command. 

No international Body can do any- 
thing without an international Hand. 
It may talk with an_ international 
mouth, and suffer with international 
nerves, but not Do anything. No 
amount of wiggling can get away from 
this fact. 

We may fume about giving up our 
sovereignty, and about the dread super- 
state, but any one with half an eye can 
see that unless the several nations do 
yield each something of its power, the 
creature of their making, the inter- 
national somewhat, will be a lifeless 
wax figure. ' 

For the only place whence it can get 
any power is from the nations who 
compose it, and if every one of them 
refuses to give up anything, where will 
the central body get its power from? 

An Association of Nations dowered 
with all the hifalutin sentiments in the 
world will be a joke and a scolding old 
woman, so long as Great Britain, or 
Japan, or France can defy it. 

And for the United States to enter 
into a compact, and yet reserve the 
right and keep the armament to nullify 
and veto that compact’s decrees, means 
that such compact amounts to nothing. 

The various Hague parliaments and 


courts were swept aside like the chaff 
which the wind driveth away when 
armed Germany went on the rampage. 

And any Pact of Nations will go the 
same way when the next ambitious 
and angry nation takes a notion to run 
amuck, unless said pact has an efficient 
club. 

Without police and sheriffs, armed 
and able, the decrees of any court 
would be laughed at by the criminal. 
And likewise a World Court without a 
World Policeman would be an object of 
merriment. 

What holds the fretful earth in awe 
today is not the powerless League of 
Nations, but the substantial accord of 
Great Britain, France, Japan and 
America. 

These rule for the simple reason 
that behind their common understand- 
ing is a sword. 

If we want peace, if we want to do 
away forever with war, there is one and 
only one way to do it, and that is 
exactly the way we have got peace and 
eliminated war among the states of 
this Union. That is, by federation, and 
by putting the army at the command 
of the federation and taking it away 
from the individual. members. 

Of course we may not want peace, 
and may prefer to yell for the Star 
Spangled Banner, and Rule Brittania, 
and Deutchland Ueber Alles, and Vive 
la France, and all that, and pay for the 
privilege by a slaughter and destruc- 
tion festonce every so often. Maybe 
that’s nobler and grander and more 
patriotic and manlier. 

Maybe. 

But the point is that permanent 
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peace and insurance against war comes 
high, and is to be had only at a certain 
price, and if you want it, sooner or 
later you have to pay for it.. 

And the price is, an International 
Policeman back of an International 


Court. 
@ > 


A Soviet Senate 


PROPOS of the Senate the best 
A suggestion that has been made 
is that it be a Soviet body. 

There’s a deal of good in the Soviet 
idea. No thinker rejects a thing be- 
cause it is the fashion to decry it, any 
more than he is against a thing because 
most people are for it. 

He weighs the matter, endeavoring 
to keep his judgment clean of passion 
and prejudice. 

The Soviet idea has been mixed up 
in the popular mind with Bolshevism, 
with which it has no necessary relation 
at all. Still, as the saying goes, ‘‘he 
who lies down with dogs will get up 
with fleas.” 

The Soviet is substantially the old 
Guild idea, which has much to recom- 
mend it. 

The Guild idea is that citizens should 
be grouped according to their Work, 
not their neighborhood. Our demo- 
cratic units are of area. Those of the 
Guild are of employment. 

Instead of making all the people in 
the ward or county the basis of repre- 
sentation, it would make all the car- 
penters have one representative, all 
the lawyers another, and so on. 

We do have such units now, in 
the trade unions, professional associa- 
tions, ecclesiastical synods and techni- 
cal societies. But they are not politi- 
cal. 

It is highly probable that all the 
plumbers would have more opinions in 
common than all the residents in 
Township number six. 

Our House of Representatives is our 


body or area representatives. They are 
enough. We don’t need a Senate, which 
is simply another body of the same 
kind. 

But, if, instead of a Senate composed 
of delegates from larger areas, we had 
Senators representing the various Work 
organizations, which have sufficient 
numbers to entitle them to be heard, 
the: Senate might servé some: real 
purpose. 

That is, the Roman Catholic Church 
might elect a Senator, the Bar Associa- 
tion another, and still others be chosen 
by the Insurance Men, the Commercial 
Travellers, the Farmers, the Steel 
Workers, the Butchers, the Bakers and 
the Candlestick Makers. 

Such a Senate would be composed 
probably of experts, of people who 
know their group and can speak in- 
telligently of their interests. 

Every one of them would be the 
mouthpiece of a real and considerable 
body of opinion. 

Such a body of men would operate as 
a wholesome stimulus or corrective to 
the Congressmen. When one of them 
spoke we would know just for whom 
he was speaking. . 

It would be a League of Classes. 
And by giving the classes self-expres- 
sion would tend to lessen the provin- 
cialism of each and to promote the co- 
6peration of all. 

The Guild idea is worth thinking 
over, in any event. For it is not im- 
probable that the unity and teamplay 
democracy seeks may be found rather 
in groups engaged in the same service 
than in groups that happen to live in 
the same territory. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
Senate has no real reason for existence, 
and possibly if we made the upper 
chamber a vocational body we might 
save the bi-camera system, avoid too 
revolutionary a break with tradition 
and eventually get some good out 
of it. 
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Youth, Dirt and 


Democracy 
LL beginnings, says the proverb, 
are difficult. 


To which may be added that 
they are also unclean. 

Cleanliness is a product of maturity. 
It is only by considerable experience 
that we learn to appreciate the aseptic 
value of neatness. 

All children, left to themselves, love 
dirt. Any healthy young one much 
prefers making mud pies, plastering 
his clothes with mud, and muddying 
himself generally from head to foot, to 
sitting in white Lord Fauntleroys and 
reading a nice clean book. 

New, boom towns are ugly, the 
pavements are intermittent and the 
yards decorated with tin cans. Well 
trimmed lawns come later. 

When you are building your house, 
and it is in process of becoming, the 
place is full of litter; you live in it quite 
awhile before all is orderly and every- 
thing is in its place. 

And what is thus true of things is 
true also of ixteas and other matters of 
the spirit. 

The obscenities of adolescence are 
well known, and fortunately they 
usually pass with the chaos of imma- 
turity and are put aside because they 
become unpleasant. 

Democracy is a living thing. It is 
the only kind of government that can 
truthfully be said to be alive, because 
it grows. All other kinds of govern- 
ment are made—and decay. 

We should expect therefore from any 
democracy, newly born from the womb 
of time, a certain disorder, harshness, 
uncouthness, in short—dirt. 

And this is the best way to explain 
Russia. 

There the existing riot of wild theo- 
ries and undisciplined power is due to 
the fact that Russians, in the great 


family of democracy, are children. 
They are screaming, smashing the 
dishes, and playing in the mud. 

The only cure for what ails them is 
to grow up. 

To expect order, society and self- 
restraint from them: is to think as an 
old maid. 

It is hard for us to remember how 
dirty we all were when we were chil- 
dren. 

And it is equally hard for any one, 
historian or antiquary, or poet, to 
realize how dirty the past has been. 

We admire ‘‘the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome,’’ because the books that are 
read by the populace tell us of that; 
but we do not and cannot conceive of 
the vileness of the common life of both 
these mighty civilizations because only 
by careful study do we find it out. 

For all the beauty of art and letters 
of Ancient Greece rested upon a system 
of slavery that would be unthinkable 
in any modern state. 

And the magnificence of Rome rested 
upon so rotten a human substructure 
that it crumbled; a glimpse of it we 
get in Matthew Arnold’s lines: 


“On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


And when we are carried away, in 
the novels of the romancer, by our 
admiration of the picturesqueness of 
the Middle Ages, we forget the word 
of the trained observer, that ‘‘the life 
of medieval times was a civilization 
upon a dung heap.” 

And perhaps that may comfort us 
in diagnosing our own case. The air in 
America in 1921 is as full of hates and 
ugly heats, of corruptions and violent 
reforms, of fierce partizanships and 
disgusting egotisms—because we are 
young. 
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The world indeed is young. As it 
grows older it will clean itself. 

And then, perhaps, in our bored per- 
fection, we will look back to these 
times and wish we were young again! 


The ae of Hate 


ENRY ADAMS, in that remark- 
H able confession, ‘“The Education 
of Henry Adams,”’ observes with 

much penetration that: 

“Politics, as a practice, whatever its 
professions, has always been the sys- 
tematic organization of hatreds,’’ and 
naively adds that “‘the New Englander, 
in his long struggle with a stingy and 
hostile universe, had learned also to 
love the pleasure of hating; his joys 
were few.” 

There can be little question of ‘“‘the 
pleasure of hating,”’ since so many in- 
dulge in it. 

In the market place where souls buy 
their provisions there has always been 
a steady demand for hates, big and 
little, long and short, hot and cold. 

Like alcohol, which offends the virgin 
palate, but, persisted in, cumulates 
into a most tyrannous desire, so hate, 
which we assume to be a disagree- 
able and upsetting sensation, somehow 
comes to be the most conflagratory of 
passions, sweeping all before it, and 
not only flashing up now like quick 
shavings, but again burning slow, sullen 
and forever, like anthracite. 

A New England grudge is passed 
down from generation to generation 
and is as preciously guarded as a 
Colonial highboy. ; 

A Kentucky feud lives on long after 
everybody has forgotten what it was 
all about. 

Many a marriage has been the 
history of a brief honeymoon of love, 
followed by a long winter of suppressed 
detestation. 

So powerful is hate that, as Adams 
says, it is the core of most organization. 


About nine tenths of: the average 
patriotism is hate of another country 
more than love for one’s own. 

The mutual hatred of France and 
England endured for centuries, and 
was only ended when it was swallowed 
up in the larger hate of both toward 
Germany. 

War is impossible, in these days of 
democracy, without busy preparation 
by the hate-makers. 

The only way to secure unity and 
loyalty in a political party is to select 
a vivid hate-objective. 

Successful parties are never for 
things. They are against things. 

To get a little town awake to the 
help of another town, to relieve its 
hunger or minister to its distress, takes 
the most earnest and continued effort; 
while to defend itself against the evil 
efforts of another town brings all our 
citizens at once to the front. 

To kill Germans this country was 
aroused like wildfire, the hate motif 
fairly seethed. But to feed the starving’ 
chidren of Europe, to get the people 
interested in that, is like pulling teeth’! 

To make war, and to prepare’ for 
war, a hate orgy, we spend billions of 
dollars without a grumble, but to join 
with other nations so as to prevent war 
is a cold and tiresome business. 

Even the Christian Church, sup- 
posed to be a love-propaganda, has’ 
seemed to flourish best when fighting 
something. Jealousies, resentments and 
prejudices are quick; love and coéper- 
ation are slow. 

When we think over the history of 
hates, Greek and Barbarian, Jew and 
Gentile, Roman and Carthaginian, the 
madmen of the French Revolution, the 
Teutons with their ‘hymn of hate,’” 
the inextinguishable hates, in Ireland, 
the racial antipathies which white men 
have nourished, now against Negroes, 
and now Mexicans, Indians, Chinese 
and Japanese, when we thus see the 
world stewing and smouldering in its 
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institutional and organized hates, we 
are forced to conclude that the 
Nazarene, who set out to conquer the 
world by love, to make the world 
brotherly and to substitute under- 
standing and sympathy for prejudice 
and competition, must have _ been 
either a fool, a mad “dreamer who 
dreamed that he had been dreaming,” 
or else a Godlike mind who saw more 
deeply into the secret springs of destiny 
than we can see. 
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Re the Kept Press 


OME days ago I wrote an article 
for the paper in which I con- 
demned the wearing of jewels. 

A prominent tirm which deals in 
jewelry thereupon notified the pub- 
lisher of the paper that its advertiz- 
ing would be withdrawn. 

I call attention to this because the 
opinion seems quite prevalent that 
every newspaper is controlled by :ts 
advertizers, and that all writers are 
instructed by the business office not to 
offend them. 

A good many people, especially those 
of the suspicious and knowing sort, 
have an idea that every thing in a 
newspaper, news items, editorials and 
all, are carefully censored, and nothing 
is allowed to appear except such matter 
as will, directly or indirectly, pay. 

As a matter of fact, this notion is 
absurd. For the simple reason that a 
paper so conducted would not pay at 
all, because nobody would read it. 

A newspaper depends on its circula- 
tion. Its power is in proportion to the 
number of people who read it. 

And human nature is human nature. 
People will not read anything day 
after day unless they believe it is 
sincere. 

The surest way for a newspaper to 
go into bankruptcy would be for the 





impression to get about that its writers 
are not honest but write what they are 
told, and for money only. 

Most newspapers understand this. 
They would fire a reporter or editorial 
writer at once if they thought he was 
receiving bribe money for his expres- 
sion of opinion. 

Some papers go so far as deliberately 
to offend advertizers “‘just to show 
they are not bossed.”’ 

Sincerity, honesty, independence of 
thought, these are a newspaper’s cap- 
ital. 

The average man is a good sport, and 
even if he does not agree with his neigh- 
bor he likes to hear him say what he 


- thinks. 


I have been contributing daily to the 
newspapers for ten years, and never 
once did an editor or publisher even 
hint that I was not to write exactly 
what I think. 

Of course I try to observe the usual 
proprieties, as far as in me lies. 

The newspaper is the most demo- 
cratic and independent institution on 
earth. To be so is the only way to 
prosper. 

The riverbank of time is strewn 
with the wrecks of journals that some 
rich man owned or some cult or 
organization tried to use for propa- 
ganda. 

Modern newspapers have even aban- 
doned: very largely the role of political 
party organ; for nothing like inde- 
pendence secures circulation. 

Intelligent advertizers ought to know 
this. They should patronize the most 
fearless and freest sheet, because the 
people who read it are influenced by it 
and a. “kept press’’ would influence 
nobody. 

If I were a hatter I would advertize 
in a paper that opposed hats. If I 
were a-barber I would patronize the 
newspaper that extolled whiskers. 

‘For human beings are curious: you 
have to catch them on the bounce. 
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ARE YOU OUT OF TUNE? 


The Business Outlook 


| ‘ THAT is. going to happen? Are 
things going to run along bad 
for a while, and then take a turn 

and get worse? 

Will we have a panic? 

Are stocks and bonds to continue 
forever and ever at the present low 
figures, so that any man, woman or 
institution that lives on money invested 
five years ago finds the income cut. in 
two to-day? 

Are price reductions to continue until 
we strike the rocks of bankruptcy? 

Consult the experts. They seem to 
be hopeful. 

The Federal Reserve Board, that 
ought to be well informed about busi- 
ness conditions throughout the coun- 
try, says, in its monthly review, that 
recovery from war and post-war condi- 
tions is ‘proceeding apace in the 
United States” and the “‘natural forces 
that make for stabilization carry assur- 
ance for the future.” 

The 8,157 national banks of the 
country reported a gross revenue of 
$2,109,000,000, or 25 per cent on their 
capital, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1920, so says John Skelton Wil- 
liams, Comptroller of Currency, who 
adds that this is a new high record. 

The banks of the nation, he tells us, 
have not only weathered the terrific 
storms and changes of the last few 
years but have prospered in spite of 
them and have demonstrated their 
intrinsic soundness. 

The financial world has been amazed 
at the ease and appetite with which 
recent investment issues have been 
absorbed by the public. 

A sum like $20,000,000 in bonds is 
now gobbled up before the banker has 
time to open his books. Five years ago 
it would have been a serious event. 

Why? 

Well, one reason may be that, while 
before the war there were only 300,000 
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bondholders in the United States, there 
are now, owing to the educational value 
of the Liberty Bond campaigns, fifty 
times that number. 

Signs are favorable that the thinking 
people of the country are awakening 
to the fact that our income and excess 
profits taxes are feudal folly. Eventu- 
ally they are paid by you and me, not 
by the rich, who pass the buck. 


What Music Can Do 


VERYBODY knows our system 
of education is up-side down and 
the other way round, with great 

moth-eaten spots in it here and there, 
and lately there seems to be some effort 
to patch it up in places, and adjust it a 
bit, so that first things shall come first 
and last things last. However, by the 
time we have come to our senses we 
have worried thousands of our teachers 
away from their jobs. Perhaps that is 
not an unmitigated evil either, and we 
shall after a while get them back with 
a fresh enthusiasm, happy to serve in 
their new dignity, which we recognize. 

In the general readjustment .some 
rays of light have penetrated the dull 
“practice hours,’’ and our musical 
education takes on in its beginnings 
some of the pleasures promised at the 
end. The dread five-finger exercize 
takes its place after listening and 
thinking and not as an introduction to 
music. 

“What Music Can Do for You’’—a 
guide for the Uninitiated—a book by 
Harriet A. Seymour, seems. to breathe 
the spirit of this new age in education. 

What music can do for you it has 
done for hundreds of children in the 
Music School Settlement in New York, 
who no longer have ‘“‘a hate on music,” 
as they say down there. 

The teacher there is not a mental 
blight on the child’s early musical life, 
but an awakener of the spirit of music 
in him. 
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All children are full of creative 
ability. They can easily make their 
own tunes. Negroes and South Sea 
Islanders; those child-like races, can 
do this without teaching, and if un- 
spoiled by mechanical training can 
‘“‘hear under” a melody quite naturally 
—that is, hear the underlying harmo- 
nies of a melody. 

Mrs. Seymour says some interesting 
and lucid things about ‘“‘creative lis- 
tening.” The child with an awak- 
ened sense of music, a consciousness of 
what melody and harmony and rhythm 
mean, will have greater power as a 
performer and- how much greater love 
and understanding than most of us! 

“We are looking forward to the 
time,”’ says Mrs. Seymour, “when 
public schools will give the fundamen- 
tals of music from the standpoint of 
listening and loving rather than of per- 
formance.”’ 

For children to recognize the un- 
failing exactness of the melodic law 
means that they have been put into the 
great rhythm of the universe where 
all things have their time and place and 
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some great Force sees that they work 
together in harmony. 

For them to learn to be musically 
conscious—to ~ really hear -- -music— 
means that they have attained powers 
of concentration and attention which 
will be as opening doors into the spirit- 
ual world. 

“A tune is a spiritual thing,’’ says 
Schumann. 

To attend with our hearts and minds 
to the harmonies of Beethoven is being 
conscious of the law of order as applied 
to music. It is bringing the law of 
order into ourselves. To listen is to 
come into touch with ourselves. And 
here it is we find the oneness with God. 

All Eastern religions lay great stress 
on silent meditation. 

One of the mystics has said, ‘‘All we 
can ever give to God is attention.”’ 

Mrs. Seymour’s suggestive little book 
reveals not only new ways for our 
enjoyment, but shows us new ways to 
ourselves and to our world. It is quite 
simple, notat all mysterious or ‘‘fuzzy.’’ 
Really it is a guide to keener, more in- 
telligent living. 





THE SO-CALLED 


“CRIME WAVE” 


By George W. Kirchwey, LL.D. 


The author of this article, a recognized authority on penology, was for ten years Dean 
of the Law School of Columbia University and has been Warden of Sing Sing 


Prison. 


Since his experience at Sing Sing, he has been a leader of the movement 


for the betterment of penal conditions in this country and is Director of the Depart- 
ment of Criminology in the School of Social Work. 


HAVE not been able to get up 
much excitement over the ‘‘Crime 
Wave” which is lending so much 
interest to metropolitan life, as pic- 
tured in the newspapers these days. 
Crime waves, like ‘‘master-minds”’ and 
incomparable French detectives or all- 
seeing Scotland Yard Inspectors, are a 
part of the melodrama with which we 


love to invest the sordid and common- 
place story of crime. 

It is doubtless true that an acute or 
cunning intellect may. sometimes get 
into the game on either side, but the 
master-mind can find richer picking 
with less danger on the safe side of the 
thin red line that separates criminal 
from lawful enterprize. Crime waves 























there may be, too, in countries or 
communities where the ordinary bonds 
of social order have been shattered by 
war or revolution, as is the case now 
over half of Europe. The enormous 
increase in juvenile delinquency in 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Hun- 
gary, reported by Miss Julia Lathrop, 
is a phenomenon of this sort. But in 
a country as unscathed by the war as 
our own, the so-called ‘‘crime wave” 
can be nothing more than the crest of 
a wave which is always rolling over the 
land; or, rather, the iridescent bubbles 
that float on the surface of the stream 
of criminality. There are variations 
in this stream. It flows with fuller 
volume at certain seasons of the year 
than at others, and there are changes in 
social conditions, like the suppressing 
of the drink traffic, which may be 
expected to modify it profoundly, but, 
for the most part, it flows on from 
year to year without much change. 
What appears to have happened is 
that the normal volume of crime has 
been slightly increased (I should be 
surprized if statistics showed an in- 
crease of ten per cent.) during the last 
few months, and that the increase has 
consisted largely of crimes of the more 
sensational; ‘dare-devil sort, such as 
naturally find a place on the front 
page of the newspapers. Whether we 
call this a crime-wave or not, it is 
obviously: a matter that calls for an 
explanation. Most of the _ theories 
that have been advanced to account 
for it seem to me fanciful and uncon- 
vincing. It isn’t the last resort of 
generous spirits that miss the exhilara- 
tion of a good drunk. It isn’t due toa 
desperate resort to dope, for the health 
officers tell us there hasn’t been any 
increase in the drug habit. It isn’t 
due to the enervation of our penal 
law, which has lost none of its habitual 
sternness towards the criminal. It is 
not the result of the laxity of judges 
and juries, who are tender only to 
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those who cannot be proven guilty. 
And as to the suggestion that the 
crime wave is caused by an extravagant 
devotion to the Christmas spirit, one 


can only wonder why _ sweethearts 
should be more exigent and lovers 
more desperate than they usually are at 
this season of the year. Neither can we 
put it up too confidently to. the police. 
They cannot. be everywhere—in every 
place where temptation and oppor- 
tunity lurk. The best they can do is 
to create a passing reign of terror which 
will drive would-be offenders to try 
their luck in other places and that is 
not a solution, but an evasion, of the 
problem. 

The reckless and savage character of 
this excess criminality seems to be the 
clue to its cause. It is evidently, for 
the most part, the work of novices, not 
of old hands. The old-timer works 
differently—more cautiously, less des- 
perately, and with more regard for 
human life. He may use a gun, but, if 
he does, it is in self-defense or to make , 
a getaway. I once asked a famous 
bank robber, whose confidence I en- 
joyed, if he always carried a gun? 
“Sure,” he replied, “Did you ever 
use it?” “Oh, no; I never had ‘to,” 
was the answer. Another, equally 
distinguished, told me that he had 
stopped carrying a gun. ‘I was in the 
Philippines, you know,”’ he explained, 
“and shooting came too -easy:” I 
may add that the old-timers whom I 
have recently seen are very indignant 
at the unprofessional methods of these 
heroes of the crime-wave. . “Rough 
stuff,” they call it. ‘‘Don’t give a 
man a chance’’; ‘“‘haven’t any regard for 
human life’; ‘dirty work, I call it,”— 
such are some of the comments of old 
Sing Sing friends, now “going straight,” 
I verily believe, but still with a decent 
respect for the ethics of their old 
profession. 

These men say that these new per- 
formers are ex-soldiers, chaps~ who 
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went into the army before they got 
settled in life, and who learned nothing 
in camp or over-seas but to “duck- 
details’ and take what they wanted. 
“Risking their lives every minute and 
shooting anybody who got in. their 
way, why shouldn’t they do the same 
thing over here?’’ This view seems to 
find corroboration in the number of ex- 
service men who are arraigned in our 
courts for crimes of.violence, and the 
large number now in Sing Sing for 
similar offenses. Certainly we know 
that every war brings such an after- 
math of demoralization. ‘Johnny 
come’ marching home again”’ after the 
Civil War, and for a decade at least 
our countryside is infested’ with 
“bums,” and our cities with soldier- 
criminals. The. call to arms is no 
respecter of persons, and it must in 
many cases involve a dislocation of the 
normal life of the individual which 
shunts the weaker spirits onto the 
sidings of life. 

Of course, all wars are followed by 
just such conditions. You cannot 
train men of the type above described 
to fight and kill without expecting 
them to resort to that method when 
they find themselves in temporary 
need or up against conditions which to 
them appear hard. The prevalence of 
these conditions in this country is 
nothing like as extensive as in those 
countries abroad where social and 
economic conditions have become more 
upset. In countries like Russia, for 
instance, where what we are pleased to 
term the morale has entirely broken 
down, you have real “crime waves” 


affecting almost .the entire population. | 


In places where people have given up 
hope and courage, where life appears to 
be without any prospect of relief from 
the pressure of necessity, in such a 
city as Vienna, for instance, you have 
true crime waves. But this country 
has been little affected by the war, 
compared to Europe; and it cannot be 
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said that there is any -general de- 
moralization, or that our system of 
law and order has broken down. 

While, in my opinion, we have not in 
this country what can properly be 
called a crime wave, still, the kind of 
crimes committed has wrought public 
opinion into a state of hysterical 
alarm, and our public authorities are 
being called upon to resort to measures 
which, in a way, are quite as bad as the 
crimes they are expected to suppress. 
One reads that in Chicago the police are 
called upon to shoot men even on 
suspicion. The law holds everyone to 
be innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty, and to deprive even the man 
with a criminal record of his legal 
rights is certainly a method of pro- 
cedure which cannot be - justified. 
Criminal law does not prevent crime; 
it punishes people after they have com- 
mitted it. To place whole com- 
munities under virtual martial law: in: 
response to hysterical public opinion— 
and to shoot people on suspicion, as 
has been demanded in some com- 
munities—is to bring about what 
might be termed a condition of police 
anarchy. Out of ten men suspected of 
a crime, certainly not more than one is 
guilty; and to prove that one to be 
guilty, as should be done _ before 
punishment can be. meted out, is not 
easy. To resort to methods such as 
these is to do away with the processes 
of law and to revert to a condition of 
society which clashes with all ideas of 
modern progress. To meét.an unusual 
condition by doing away with law and 
establishing anarchy is but to make 
confusion worse confounded. This re- 
sorting to drastic methods, and so- 
called ‘‘strong-arm’”’ tactics, is only 
driving the “criminal element from 
Chicago to New York, or Philadelphia, 
or Albany; but cannot, in the long run, 
accomplish good. 

The assumption that severe punish- 
ments for crime are always followed by 
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deterrent effects is erroneous. Drastic 
methods and severity do not reduce 
crime. In early days, in many coun- 
tries, capital punishment was inflicted 
for many offenses of a minor character, 
but the history of crime has amply 
demonstrated that this severity always 
defeated its object. Such punish- 
ments might have a deterrent effect if 
they immediately followed the com- 
mission of crime, but not one crime in 
ten is punished immediately following 
its commission. This is not the fault 
of our juries and judges but of the 
fallibility of our detective system. 
Under conditions which prevail in a 
densely populated community, it is 
wellnigh impossible for the police and 
detective force to identify and appre- 
hend a large proportion of the criminal 
element, or of those of that element 
who have committed crimes. A crime 
is always, from the nature of the case, 
secret, and the criminal always expects 
to make a clean getaway, generally 
succeeding. I was talking recently 
with a former notorious burglar and 
asked him how many “‘jobs’” a man 
could do without getting into trouble 
with the police. His reply was: ‘“O,a 
hundred or so; and, if he is lucky, a 
thousand.”” And yet, despite such 
conditions, we must not permit our 
system of safeguarding the innocent 
from breaking down. If we arrest 
wholesale and punish on suspicion, we 
are going to inflict such punishments 
upon the innocent, for whom legal pro- 
cedure has built up—and justly—pro- 
tective barriers. Men, even those 
guilty of crime, must be properly tried 
and duly convicted; and the moment 
we lower these standards and permit 
police dragnets to enmesh the innocent 
with the guilty, then we are reverting 
to primitive methods which civilization 
has long discarded. 

It is naturally expected—in dealing 
with this subject—that I shall point 
out some remedy for these crime con- 
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ditions. I think 1 have shown ‘‘how 
not to do it.” It is not to be done 
by denouncing the police, by drastic 
punishments, and by the wholesale 
accusation and suspicion of thousands 
of innocent persons for the sake of 
catching a few of the guilty. Placing 
whole communities under martial law 
is futile; “shooting on sight, on mere 
suspicion” is criminal in itself; it 
almost amounts to placing a bounty on 
human scalps; treating human beings 
as if they were timber wolves. 

While I cannot, of course, approve of 
such drastic measures, on the other 
hand, I don't see how exception can be 
taken to the precautionary methods 
adopted by the New York Police De- 
partment, drastic as they may appear, 
and however much incidental hardship 
they may involve to law-abiding citi- 
zens—provided, of course, that these 
methods are applied with discretion. 
The known crook—and, under our 
curious legal system, there are many 
such at large—has no just ground for 
complaint if he is taken into temporary 
detention until his doings can be 
looked into. The man with a criminal 
record may very properly be required 
to sustain the burden of proof that he 
is leading an honest life. Even if he is 
going straight he must know that he 
has a past to live down. 

The only remedy in my judgment is 
by means of prevention,—to follow 
methods as to crime similar to those 
which have been pursued with reference 
to preven*ive medicine. In the first 
place, our prisons and reformatories 
are today full of men who, under 
proper treatment—which few of them 
are now receiving—might be converted 
into law-abiding citizens, and into 
decent and respectable members of the 
community. 

Of course, prevention, properly 
called, would reach these unfortunates 
during their earliest years, and, by 
proper training, stop them in their 
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career toward crime.’ Few are aware 
of the statistics in relation to the 
mental and physical condition of 
prisoners, which demonstrate that most 
of these men are afflicted either by 
disease or defective mentality. Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, who was Psychiatrist 
at Sing Sing prison for two years, made 
a careful study of the prison population 
at that place and came to the conclu- 
sion that about 12 per cent of prisoners 
were insane, about 18 per cent were 
psychopathic to the verge of irre- 
sponsibility, and about 28 per cent 
feeble-minded. That means that about 
60 per cent of the prison population 
was not normal. Quite apart from 
this, I have come to the conclusion that 
not less than three-fourths of the men 
sent to prison for serious crimes are the 
product of defective rearing and home 
surroundings. Most of these men had 
been ‘“‘in trouble with the police’’ from 
childhood, and early adolescence, and 
more than two-thirds of them had 
been in State correctional institutions. 
While most prisons aim to be reforma- 
tories, it must be stated that nearly all 
reformatories are only prisons. Even 
the reformatories for young children 
are often so badly conducted that they 
teach the growing youth—by contact 
with other criminally-minded children 
—how to enter into ways of crime. 
Many innocent children leave these 
places corrupted and are sent home to 
follow a career of crime. 

The treatment of the criminal re- 
quires as much scientific equipment as 
the treatment of the diseased. Both 
the treatment of the diseased body and 
that of the defective character require 
a knowledge of human nature; and, 
where the doctor must know anatomy 
and medicine, the warden, or person in 
charge of any penal institution, must 
know the psychology of crime and 
criminals and must have made a study 
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of the best methods of dealing with the 
persons committed to his care. In the 
“homes”’ for boys and girls there are 
needed, in the place of the ‘house 
masters’’-and ‘‘matrons,’’ trained house 
fathers and mothers. I might men- 
tion, in passing, that the training of 
persons to handle the prison problem is 
one of the objects of my life at the 
present time. It is hoped that by 
putting properly qualified persons in 
charge of our penal institutions in 
every State we shall in time not only 
reduce the large numiber of criminals 
but will restore to useful lives in 
society large numbers of our so-called 
criminal classes, who are in large part 
victims of our defective social condi- 
tions. Society must blame itself for 
many of the crimes of its children. 
The point I wish to make, in conclu- 
sion, is that we must resort to crime 
prevention rather than to drastic sup- 
pression, which has never accomplished 
anything. The present agitation over 
crime should attract public attention to 
the defects in our methods of dealing 
with criminals, so as to bring about 
adjustments of a fundamental charac- 
ter in substituting preventive penology 
for our present haphazard methods. 
More attention will have to be paid to 
the environment and home-surround- 
ings of our youth, and to stabilizing 
economic conditions ‘so ‘as to absorb 
into industry the elements of our popu- 
lation displaced—or one might say, dis- 
The cry- 
ing problems of our reconstruction 
period must be faced with intelligence 
and constructive planning on the part 
of our ‘statesmen and municipal au- 
thorities. Otherwise society will have 
to suffer the consequences. ‘The pres- 
ent ‘‘crime-wave’”’ is only symptomatic 
of deeper, underlying causes, which 
must be remedied before better 
conditions can be brought about. 
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JAPAN, AMERICA AND THE FAR 
EAST 


By Henry W. Taft 


Second and Concluding Article 


people, or, as an unfriendly critic 

would say, the imperialistic ten- 
dencies of their government, are im- 
pelling them to extend their sphere of 
influence on the Asiatic continent, 
notably in the Shantung Peninsula, 
Southern Manchuria and Eastern Si- 
beria, and to consolidate their power 
in Korea and Formosa. Japan insists 
that her motives are economic; that 
she is merely extending her trade, or 
seeking, by colonization and the in- 
vestment of capital in industrial devel- 
opment, to provide for that part of her 
population which is overflowing to the 
mainland, and to secure raw materials 
and food for her rapidly increasing 
people who remain at home. It is 
asserted by Japan’s critics that her 
Asiatic policy will lead to the dismem- 
berment of China; and certainly, if 
that is Japan’s purpose, China, un- 
aided, would have small chance to 
avert such a fate. China is like a 
great slumbering giant, and the vital 
question of the Orient is how long the 
world will wait for her to awaken. In 
commerce, in industry, in the educa- 
tion and culture of the masses; indeed, 
in all the activities of the modern state, 
Japan is progressing far more rapidly, 
with far more confidence in her des- 
tiny, and with a more promising pros- 
pect of achieving her aims, than China 
or any other country of the Far East. 
How long can her progress be arrested ; 
—how long can she be restrained in her 
national aspirations, in order to let 
China catch up and create a balance of 
power, giving stability to both of the 
two great Oriental powers? No nation 
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on earth has more interest in this ques- 
tion than the United States. 

Dogmatism in interpreting the po- 
litical, economic and social situation in 
the Orient is peculiarly hazardous. 
The investigator irom the Occident 
who seeks to observe conditions under- 
lying national and international affairs 
in China and Japan finds difficulty in 
holding the scales even. Nevertheless, 
Oriental affairs so engage the interest 
of a foreigner that he cannot avoid 
forming views, and the weight to be 
given to them must depend upon the 
sincerity with which they are held, the 
reasons given in their support and the 
opportunities which he has had for 
observation. 

Many people who have come in con- 
tact with the progressive element in 
China, that is, those of the intelligencia 
class, derive from them the belief that 
if that nation is protected against 
Japan’s aggressiveness, it will be able 
within some short time to bring about 
such reforms in its internal affairs, and 
to create such a national solidarity, as 
to establish itself as one of the pow- 
erful nations of the earth. But if it 
does not become capable of doing this 
within the next generation, it seems 
probable that, in the natural develop- 
ment in Asiatic affairs, Japanese power, 
and. her economic and industrial de- 
velopment on the mainland, will make 
inroads on the sovereignty of China, 
as a result of which the nation may 
resolve into units which can each sus- 
tain itself more effectively than the 
congeries of provinces now nominally 
constituting China. Has this country 
the power to prevent that result and is 
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it in the interest of civilization that it 
should interpose? 

One thing that should encourage us 
to believe that we can influence the 
future policy of Japan is the rather 
recently developed solicitude of the 
Japanese people concerning the public 
opinion of the United States. It does 
not need a long sojourn in Japan, or 
much contact with her people, to dis- 
cover that they are more anxious to 
know what we think of them than we 
are to concern ourselves with their 
national activities. The liberal ele- 
ment is particularly anxious to justify 
Japan in the eyes of the world for such 
measures as the occupation of Shan- 
tung and the annexation of Korea; and 
members of the so-called military party 
are themselves by no means indifferent. 
It results that the opportunity for 
America as a great power on the Pacific 
to keep Japanese aspirations within 
reasonable bounds, was never better, 
in spite of the exacerbation tempora- 
rily caused by the California situation. 
But will America deal wisely and con- 
sistently with the Oriental situation? 
If its Eastern policy is to change with 
each administration so radically as it 
did when Mr. Wilson became Presi- 
dent, it is not reasonably to be ex- 
pected that it will be very effective. 
Nor will a futile protest against a fait 
accompli like that of. the Shantung 
provision of the treaty with Germany 
have any useful result or improve the 
relations between the two countries. 
What is needed is a definite, well- 
rounded, consistent and continuous 
policy with reference to Oriental mat- 
ters. If such a policy can be adopted 
it will have enormous influence in 
shaping the destinies of the East. 

So far as China is concerned, and 
in spite of the extraordinary develop- 
ment among its intelligent classes of a 
national consciousness, the nation has 
not now the power single-handed to 
resist external pressure tending to im- 


pair its territorial integrity and its 
national sovereignty. Since it has be- 
come a republic and has abandoned 
many anachronisms in its social, eco- 
nomic and political life, such as the 
outworn practice of requiring erudite 
classical knowledge as a qualification 
for public office, great progress has 
been made, if not .in -administration, 
at least in a recognition of the necessity 
for adopting methods prevailing in 
other countries of the world in edu- 
cation, economics and government. 
Every observant Westerner who visits 
China is impressed by the enthusiasm 
and high intelligence of the educated 
classes, and particularly of the bodies 
of students, who appear to be among 
the principal leaders in the movement 
for the moral, economic and political 
regeneration of their country. If these 
classes of men and women of modern 
China were representative of its. popu- 
lation of four hundred millions, - the 
chance of creating a unified national 
spirit and introducing into the psychol- 
ogy of the great masses of the people 
the concept of patriotism and nation- 
ality which exists in a high.degree in 
Japan and most western nations, the 
outlook would be indeed encouraging. 

But how long is this going to take? 

The spirit of modern progress has 
not permeated more than a: very small 
percentage of the Chinese population. 
The great mass of the: people in the 
inland cities, the small villages and 
the agricultural districts, have neither 
knowledge of nor interest in. measures 
which are being contemplated for their 
benefit by the small minority of their 
fellow countrymen. They are pursu- 
ing their daily tasks and are living their 
daily lives much as they have for cen- 
turies. Furthermore, while some ef- 


fort is being made to introduce educa- 
tion, the common people are generally 
illiterate, the contrast in that respect 
with the same class in Japan being very. 
marked. The government of the Chi- 
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nese people in the smaller communities 
continues to be largely patriarchal and 
their loyalty to constituted authority 
does not extend higher than the Pro- 
vincial Governor. A national feder- 
ated government and the duties of 
national citizenship continue to be far 
beyond the contemplation of the great 
mass of the Chinese people. A sig- 
nificant evidence of this is the difficulty 
which any central government finds in 
attempting to enforce a system of tax- 
ation which will produce an amount 
adequate for its support. Think of it! 
A nation of four hundred millions of 
inbabitants with a country having re- 
sources of fabulous richness, which yet 
finds itself constantly forced to make 
loans for the payment of the expenses 
of the quite limited administrative ac- 
tivities of its central government! All 
sorts of reasons will be adduced for 
this, but the fact will still remain that 
whether through dishonesty or ineffi- 
ciency or national impotence, the Pe- 
king government finds the utmost diffi- 
culty in keeping itself a going concern. 
The government of Southern China 
has for some time been practically in- 
dependent of the Peking government, 
altho there is now no open rebellion. 
Southern China manages its own affairs, 
and the Peking government tolerates 
the situation because it is powerless to 
alter it. It is a well-known fact that 
most of the military governments, pre- 
sided over by veritable satraps, have 
usurped power in the several provinces 
and maintain a sort of a feudal gov- 
ernmental establishment, paying little 
heed to either the central government 
or the other provinces. The humili- 
ating impotence of the Peking govern- 
ment was lately exhibited when it re- 
fused even to open negotiations with 
Japan concerning the Shantung ques- 
tion, because it could not undertake to 
make any binding agreement which it 
could be assured would meet with the 
approval of the Chinese people. 
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A well-informed writer, H. H. Powers, 
S. B., Ph. D., American educationist 
and author, who has visited China six 
times, has recently said, with a gen- 
eralization probably too sweeping, that 
the trouble with the present govern- 
ment of China is that it is too rep- 
resentative of the Chinese people, be- 
cause it reflects too truly their political 
morality and their political capacity. 
He adds that ‘‘their disloyalty reflects 
the rudimentary political consciousness 
of the Chinese, with whom loyalty has 
hardly yet transcended the limits of 
the clan. Their dissensions are 
representative of the incoherence of 
China, which has never known a real 
political unit beyond that of the prov- 
ince.” In another article this same 
writer says that China in her trouble 
‘begs to be protected from aggression, 
to have her privilege of misgovernment 
confirmed, to be unmolested while she 
blocks the world’s highways and loots 
the world’s caravans and fills our 
nostrils with her stench. eo oe 
hands-off policy will keep China what 
it has made her, a flabby colossus that 
staggers under its own weight and 
whines at the pinch of a school boy.” 

These statements will probably be 
vigorously. combatted by those who 
have been thrown into contact with 
the best type of the modern educated 
Chinaman. But the best friends of 
China will not deny that the mass of 
the Chinese people do not now, and 
cannot for many years, connect the 
idea of government with any organiza- 
tion beyond the province, and that 
their psychology does not include the 
idea of a modern unified, consolidated, 
federated nation. 

But China is patient. It has certain 
weapons which it can use effectively. 
Passive resistance with the Chinaman 
is an spontaneous art. A commercial 
boycott is even now being used with 
great effect as a reprisal for the action 
of Japan in proposing the twenty-one 
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articles and retaining its hold upon the 
Shantung Peninsula. The strength of 
such a weapon as this cannot be ig- 
nored; and the spirit and enthusiasm 
and patriotism of the enlightened Chi- 
naman must also have their effect. But 
can all these forces be marshalled in 
time to avoid the pressure of Japanese 
civilization and the resulting disinte- 
gration of China? A solution of this 
question will not be found unless we 
deal with Oriental, and especially with 
Japanese, affairs, with a sympathetic 
view of the national necessities created 
by the growth of Japan’s population, 
and with an intelligent conception of 
her national aspirations. We must give 
closer attention to the conditions which 
from time to time exist in the Orient. 
Some of these I have already adverted 
to; about some of the others I will 
now speak. 

When I was in Japan last spring the 
Shantung question was exciting much 
interest in America because of the 
provision of the treaty with Germany 
under which the interests of that coun- 
try in the Peninsula were agreed to be 
transferred to Japan. That situation 
elicited a vigorous and indignant pro- 
test by the intelligent portion of the 
Chinese population and was the occa- 
sion of widespread and ardent propa- 
ganda by such groups as the students 
I have referred to. 

The Shantung province has a popu- 
lation of thirty millions. It contains 
the grave of Confucius, which sancti- 
fies its territory. On the sea-coast the 
district of Kiao Chau, formerly occu- 
pied by the Germans, occupies a terri- 
tory of about twenty square miles. 
Tsing Tau, the city within that dis- 
trict, became during the German occu- 
pation a beautiful modern city. Japan 
occupied Shantung for the purpose of 
organizing its campaign against the 
German forces in Kiao Chau and Tsing 
Tau. After the capture of these places, 
the military occupation of the country 
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continued, and the Japanese forces 
policed the railroad running from Tsing 
Tau to Tsinan-Fu, the capital of the 
province, a distance of 170 miles. Up 
to a certain time the occupation of the 
Shantung province was undoubtedly a 
justifiable incident of the war. It took 
place when the Allies were only too 
glad to avail themselves of the efforts 
of Japan to destroy the military power 
of Germany in the East. As the war 
drew to a close, however, the question 
of Japan’s withdrawal from the Shan- 
tung province came up sharply for dis- 
cussion, and particularly in connection 
with the negotiations at Paris which 
resulted in the Versailles Treaty. If 
Japan had not given her assurance to 
the allied nations that her occupation 
of Shantung would not be made the 
basis for an interference with the po- 
litical independence of China within 
that province, Articles 156, 157 and 158 
of the Treaty, relating to Shantung, 
would probably not have been adopted. 
But Japan agreed to refrain from inter- 
ference with the political autonomy of 
the Shantung province, and also at a 
convenient season to enter into nego- 
tiations with China for a settlement of 
the Kiao Chau situation and of the 
claims to the economic concessions in 
Shantung which had been made to 
Germany. Sufficient evidence of this 
agreement is afforded by President 
Wilson’s statement to the Senate Com- 
mittee that he had an understanding 
with the Japanese delegates in Paris 
“that Japan should return to China in 
full sovereignty the old province of 
Shantung so far as Germany had any 
claims upon it, preserving to herself 
the right to establish a residential dis- 
trict at Tsing Tau, which is the town of 
Kiao Chau Bay; that with regard to 
the railways and mines she should re- 
tain only the rights of an economic 
concession there with the right, how- 
ever, to maintain a special body of 
police on the railway, the personnel of 
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which should be Chinese under Japan- 
ese instructors nominated by the man- 
agers of the company and appointed 
by the Chinese government.”’ 

Since the Peace Conference, there 
has been ample evidence of the willing- 
ness of the Japanese government to 
carry out promptly this agreement. 
Viscount Uchida, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Japan, and Prime Min- 
ister Hara, have made unequivocal 
statements that it is the intention of 
Japan to make good the promises of 
their Peace Commissioners; and the 
Japanese Foreign Office has made re- 
peated efforts to open negotiations 
with the Peking government, with a 
view to making the complicated ar- 
rangements incident to the withdrawal 
from Shantung of Japanese troops 
which have been maintained there, as 
the Japanese continue to assert,. for 
police purposes. What these difficul- 
ties will be is foreshadowed in a dis- 
patch from Geneva dated December 
9th, 1920, in which Baron Hayashi, the 
head of the Japanese delegation to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, is 
said to have repeated the assurances 
given by the Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and, after 
commenting upon the weakness of the 
Chinese government, to have added: 


“We must settle how it shall be open and 
what guarantees we get that it remains so. 
Just the other day, for instance, one of the 
free ports of China was burnt by mutinous 
soldiers. We must have protection against 
Gh és6e's . 


“What they call public opinion is often 
that of school boys, traders and news- 
papers. It is often artificial. It always 
urges the Government to stand firm and 
does not consider the consequences. . 


“T say it is difficult for us to deal with 
China. We see here a bright young man, 
Wellington Koo. He is a nice boy, but 
when he goes home he has no power. The 
Parliament behind him has no power. The 


army is revolting and half the fleet has 
joined the rebels. How can we make an 
enduring treaty with a Government like 
that? 

China needs a strong man. We wish 
she could get one to set her in order. 
Then we could negotiate and give back 
Kiao Chau, which we intend to do, but 
first we must have guarantees. Who can 
give them to us today?” 


The Peking government quite obvi- 
ously hopes that the League of Nations 
will enforce some solution of the entire 
question which will be more favorable 
to Chinese interests and more satisfac: 
tory to the Chinese people than would 


_have been possible if the concessions to 


Germany had remained in effect. For 
the Chinese delegates to Paris: sought 
not only to curtail Japan’s political 
and military control in Shantung but 
also to recover the province freed. not 
only of all claims based upon the con- 
cessions to Germany, but also of all 
economic rights claimed by Japan as 
compensation for her sevrices in de- 
stroying the German power in the 
East. In her last official note to China 
on the subject, Japan expressed her 
willingness to arrange the details of a 
settlement at any time that China 
might be ready and urged China to 
expedite the organization of a police 
force on the Shantung railroad so that 
Japan might safely withdraw her 
troops. After a long delay, an en- 
tirely inconclusive reply was made by 
China, to the effect that “‘the people 
throughout China have assumed an 
indignantly antagonistic attitude to- 
ward the question. For these reasons, 
and also in consideration of the amity 
existing between Japan and China, the 
Chinese government does not find it- 
self in a position to reply at this mo- 
ment.’”’ But the promises of the Jap- 
anese government have been so plain 
and unconditional, and have so pledged 
the nation to the United States and to 
other nations of the world, that they 
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amount to an assurance from which 
Japan could not and would not with- 
draw. I am satisfied that the influ- 
ence of the United States and of the 
League of Nations ought to be exerted 
to induce China to enter into a nego- 
tiation for the friendly settlement of 
the Shantung question. China can 
safely do this for it is quite certain that 
the public opinion of the world would 
not tolerate any overreaching by Japan 
or any settlement which would involve 
an undue encroachment upon China’s 
sovereignty in the Shantung Peninsula 
outside of the Kiao Chau district. 
Even within that district only such 
arrangements for the protection of 
Japanese interests will be sanctioned 
as are recognized by the League of Na- 
tions and the world to be reasonable 
under the circumstances. 

But if negotiations fail, resort may 
have to be made to the League of 
Nations. The Council of the League 
can act only by unanimous vote; and 
insistence by China upon terms un- 
satisfactory to Japan would result in 
Japan’s negative vote and the continu- 
ance of the existing status in the Shan- 
tung Peninsula. However unsatisfac- 
tory that status may be to China, it 
has a basis of legality in Articles 156, 
157 and 158, which make Japan the 
legitimate successor of Germany in the 
peninsula. It is to be hoped that the 
Council may not have to act (or refuse 
to act), but that an arrangement satis- 
factory to the delegates of both China 
and Japan may be arrived at, and that 
the unanimous judgment of the Council 
of the League, based on such arrange- 
ment, may enable the Peking govern- 
ment to obtain approval in China 
which would be withheld from any 
agreement made by its impotent Pe- 
king government. as a result of an or- 
dinary diplomatic negotiation with 
Japan. But if the Chinese delegates, 
against the protest of Japan, attempt 
to induce the League to support China 


in repudiating the succession of Japan 
to the rights of Germany, under Arti- 
cles 156, 157 and 158 of the Versailles 
Treaty of Peace, and the several agree- 
ments made between China and Japan 
during the war, on the ground that 
they were exacted from China by co- 
ercion, because China was impotent to 
defend herself against a possible inva- 
sion through Siberia, and Japan was 
the only nation in the East which could 
successfully destroy German power in 
Shantung and on the seas, a field of 
controversy will be opened up the con- 
sequences of which no man can predict. 
Such an attitude on the part of China, 
if supported by the League, would 
necessarily require the nations espe- 
cially interested in Oriental affairs to 
inaugurate some kind of an effective 
policy by which the solidarity of Chi- 
nese territory and the independence of 
its government should be maintained. 
But that would involve an intervention 
which would be a grave undertaking. 

Many people, both in China and in 
this country, place no confidence in 
Japan’s good faith. They point to 
mal-administration in Korea and to 
the tardiness with which the troops 
in Siberia, Manchuria, Mongolia and 
Shantung, have been withdrawn. They 
point out that Japan is trying to mon- 
opolize Oriental trade and to termi- 
nate the ‘‘open door’’ policy. Many 
oppressive measures are attributed to 
that nation. No doubt there is con- 
siderable truth in all this. Encroach- 
ments by the military power of even 
the most advanced nations in occupied 
alien territory are to be expected. The 
military history of Japan and the long- 
maintained predominance of the mili- 
tary spirit in its government, not yet 
ended, prepare us to believe that what- 
ever may be the policy of the civil ad- 
ministration at home, there may be 
ground for charges of military en- 
croachments abroad; and we will no 
doubt continue to hear that Japan has 
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an ulterior design to establish an effec- 
tive hegemony over the Asiatic con- 
tinent. Competition by Japanese 
merchants for trade on the Asiatic con- 
tinent will no doubt also lead them 
to take advantage, often unfair, and 
Japanese exploiters of Chinese conces- 
sions, sometimes obtained by question- 
able means, will no doubt continue to 
extend their activities. How far the 
reports are true that one hears in the 
East that Japanese agencies, through 
a great variety of sinister means, pur- 
posely foment internal troubles in the 
Republic of China and corrupt the 
morals of her people it is difficult to 
ascertain. But if it be admitted that 
the fact is true, it is another indication 
of what a fragile structure the national 
government of the Chinese Republic is 
composed. — 

But in connection with all these 
activities of the Japanese, it must be 
remembered that Japan is an enlight- 
ened and civilized modern nation. 
Her statesmen of all parties feel the 
responsibility for adequately caring for 
the interests of her citizens, both in the 
matter of providing for their creature 
comforts and also for their enlighten- 
ment and training in the duties of 
citizenship. She does not and cannot 
produce enough to feed her people. 
She is without the raw materials to 
maintain her industries. Her popula- 
tion is increasing at the rate of from 
600,000 to 700,000 annually. Her cir- 
cumscribed islands are overcrowded 
and the restricted area of agricultural 
land compels them to adopt methods 
of cultivation not equaled in their in- 
tensive character in any other part of 
the world. The people on her islands 
already number 376 to the square mile, 
indicating a density exceeded only in 
Belgium and Holland. Agricultural 
Japan is one continuous truck garden, 
and waste land suitable for agriculture is 
rarer than in almost any other country 
of the world, Of the entire land area of 


Japan only 30% is arable, while about 
65% is mountainous or swampy, or 
unavailable on account of the climate 
for agricultural purposes. If there are 
sixty millions of Japanese in Japan 
their existence would have to be de- 
pendent upon the cultivation of 44,000 
square miles, or one-fourth of an acre 
per capita. To provide food for her 
population and raw materials for her 
industries, it is absolutely essential 
that Japan should extend her indus- 
trial activities to the Asiatic continent. 
The fact may as well be looked at can- 
didly and that cannot be done without 
a study of Japan’s real necessities, and 
an endeavor to deal with them sympa- 
thetically. Opposition to Japan based 
upon insensate prejudice or condemna- 
tion of her methods as being based sole- 
ly upon her militaristic and imperialistic 
designs will not bring a solution of the 
problem. If the United States and 
other Western powers refuse to recog- 
nize Japan’s needs and continue to 
coddle China, in order to maintain for 
some indefinite period he: national in- 
tegrity, territorial and political, they 
will force Japan to adopt a policy which 
would be by no meansagreeable to them. 

By the Lansing-Ishii agreement, the 


Wilson administration recognized that 


propinquity and political interest jus- 
tified Japan in claiming that she had a 
peculiar relation to all Asiatic matters. 
Certainly, so long as that agreement 
constitutes a formulation of our policy 
in relation to Oriental matters, we can- 
not object to Japan seeking economic 
advantages on the Asiatic continent. 
Furthermore, it puts America in a situ- 
ation where it can do much; for her 
friendly intervention will be of enor- 
mous influence in Japan; and if she 
should become a member of the League 
of Nations, she would perform a world 
service by not permitting the League, 
upon pressure by China, to place re- 
strictions upon Japan which that coun- 
try would resent. 
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THE AMERICAN DOLLAR PRINCESS 
IN GREECE 


O Byzantine empress was too reck- 
N less or too unconventional for the 

Venizelist press in its quest for a 
personality with which to compare that 
Princess Anastasia, who, before marrying 
into the royal house of Greece, was plain 
Mrs. Leeds, an American widow of vast 
wealth. Before Venizelos fell, his press at 
Athens invented sensational biographies 
of this lady. She was supposed to have 
gone through the divorce courts of Chicago 
as sensationally as any queen of the films; 
she was an obscure little high school girl 
when she took it into her head to elope with 
the first of the various men from whom she 
later extracted alimony, and that was how 
the vast fortune of the ‘“‘dollar princess” 
was accumulated; she broke the heart of a 
tobacco king before she came in for the 
wealth of a tin plate king, and all the tin 
plate in America is assumed in a certain 
Greek press to belong now to the Princess. 
There have been stories of a party she gave 
in honor of a pet dog, a function attended 
by the dachshunds, terriers and St. Ber- 
nards of the plutocracy in New York. 
Another legend reveals her broken hearted 
by the demise of a Newfoundland pet, 
which was interred pompously in a ceme- 
tery for dogs, a costly monument marking 
the spot. Her London career was ex- 
ploited in the same style, the path to 
Buckingham Palace being paved with 
dollars. The motto of the lady was: “I 
don’t care.” 

There has ensued since the restoration of 
Constantine a great revision of ideas in the 
press of Athens on the subject of this dollar 
princess. Anastasia is the heroine of the 
hour to such reticent and cautious sheets 
as the Politeia and the Athenaika. The 
populace went wild over her. They had 
expected, in the light of cabled summaries 
of the lady’s career from New York, to see 
a bold-eyed, brazen, self-confident female, 
staring right and left at the crowds and 
revealing ‘gold-filled teeth in bursts of 
laughter. They beheld a self-effacing, 
almost timid lady, with a tendency to em- 
bonpoint and to gravity of aspect. The 


surprising fact about her was the triumph 


she had obviously won over the ravages of 
time. Altho a middle-aged woman, the 
Princess Anastasia could have taken ten 
years off her reckoning on that festival at 
Athens, say the journalists who studied 
her through opera glasses, without fear of 
contradiction from any male observer. 
Instead of looking dissipated, she seemed 
spiritual. Her abundant dark hair has some 
gray in it but not much. She wears it 
neatly. No observer saw a line on those 
smooth cheeks or a crease in the forehead. 
The full lips are very red and the eyes, dark, 
like the hair, are large but not bold or star- 
ing. The severe critics found something to 
object to in her figure, which, evidently, 
owes much to the skill of a dressmaker; but 
the arms are regarded by the Athenian press 
as statuesque. They concede that the 
princess might be taller with advantage. 
Her walk is a process of gliding. She has a 
habit of looking complacently about her as 
she talks and this affords an excellent op- 
portunity of noticing what fine eyes she has. 
She has a wonderfully supple white hand. 
Altogether, the Princess Anastatia, unless 
the European newspapers mislead us, is in 
the glowing autumnal period of feminine 
bloom. 

There has been much speculation in 
organs of French society regarding the 
secret of the rise of the Princess Anastasia. 
She began life, the Matin says, in the 
capacity of an ordinary American girl. 
She could not, say the candid, be deemed a 
great beauty even in her Ohio days, when 
her friends called her Nonnie. She is not 
tall, she is not imposing. (We give the 
critical verdict of a French press annoyed 
at the lady for paying Constantine’s way 
back to Athens.) She has no instinctive 
regality of deportment. She is not even 
what the English call stunning. Neverthe- 
less, she is perhaps the most conspicuous 
princess in Europe at this moment. She 
has captured the giddy Athenians. She is 
no interloper. She fits easily into her 
palace. She makes no blunders. She wins 
her world with one of those silent looks. 
She does not stare. It isa rare and precious 
gift of woman, this faculty of subduing 
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with the pleading eye, and the French daily 
remembers that Paulina, the second sister 
of the great Napoleon, exploited just such 
a charm. Paulina, like Anastasia, began 
humbly enough, and she also had the 
straight, delicate forehead of Anastasia, the 
same pensive mouth, beautiful only when 
the lips moved in speech, the same timidity 
of aspect. The parallel with the sister of 
Napoleon is striking. The characteristics 
of the Princess Anastasia—order, elegance, 
comfort—were those of the Princess Paul- 
ina. Neither of the two ladies was satisfied 
with her first marriage. Each paid exces- 
sive attention to dress and each acquired 
with her second husband immense riches. 

If the secret of the soul of the former 
Mrs. Leeds is read truly by the organs of 
the Quai d’Orsay, she is a dangerous woman 
at the court of Athens, a being actuated by 
ambition, capable through genius, a man in 
energy, yet feminine in every trait. Her 
beauty has subtlety; it is not spectacular 
for the crowd but irresistible to the dis- 
criminating few. Her ambition is bound- 
less and she will gratify it as a woman of 
her type ever does, through the medium of 
a man transformed into an instrument of 
her will. She is capable of vast designs and 
from the first hour of her arrival in London 
she began to climb. Her sex may render 
direct action an impossibility, but she has 
mastered the art of guiding events while 
remaining in the background. In _ her 
maturity she abandoned the light philoso- 
phy of her youth for a somewhat ascetic 
religiosity which takes the form of actual 
devotion. There is no hypocrisy in her 
profession of the Greek faith. She has im- 
bibed the idea of a divine mission entrusted 
to herself as the instrument for the redemp- 
tion of a people from infidel bonds. She 
has infected the whole court with this 
theory of its function in the face of a 
Moslem world on one side and a Bolshevik 
atheism on the other. The Princess Anas- 
tasia is an earnest student of the Scriptures 
and there is nothing to cavil at, we read, in 
her professions of orthodoxy at Athens. 
Her social career in London afforded evi- 
dence of ritualistic tendencies. If she was 
not pious in her youth, she promises to be- 
come a pattern churchwoman in her old 
age. It is the expression of her tempera- 
ment. 


The influence of the Princess is visible to 
the French press in the moderation of the 
tone of Constantine when he talks ‘‘world 
politics.” If ‘“‘Tino,’’ whom the Parisians 
have taken lightly heretofore, gives himself 
the airs of a man with a message from on 
high, he has caught the suggestion, it is 
hinted, from the Princess. She has made 
him a statesman and a hero, rendering her 
path to influence all the smoother by pay- 
ing everybody’s expenses, and those of 
Constantine are heavy enough. She 
denies that she pays his bills. She has 
swollen him to immense proportions, raising 
him to the loftiness of her ideal. She 
dazzles him with the magnificence of her 
projects. -He aches to lead an army, to 
overawe Europe, to serve the holy cause of 
liberty and to save a nation. Such is the 
perspective in the eye of Constantine as he 
listens to the soft accents of his worshipper, 
Princess Anastasia. 

The refining influence of so tactful a 
manipulator of men must before long 
eliminate from the court of Athens those 
features which made it resemble a German 
garrison. In the days that immediately 
preceded the war, life at the palace was 
adjusted to the habits of militarized 
princes, of martinets and drill sergeants. 
Women counted for almost nothing. There 
was no intellectual life whatever. The 
court was a show, exhibited at intervals to 
the diplomatic corps, which ‘‘ran” things 
socially. Everything was untidy. There 
was no etiquet. Unseemly quarrels arose 
among the princes in which the officers of 
the regiments took sides. When the queen 
or the queen mother undertook to interfere, 
there were sarcastic remarks about petti- 
coat government. There are indications of 
an immense change already. Neither Olga 
ner Sophie, the ladies of the family who 
have counted for most hitherto, has escaped 
the spell of Anastasia, who, the French 
daily remarks, is a woman’s woman as well 
asa man’s. As one of the best dressers in 
Europe, she is deferred to in the matter of 
styles at court. She knows everybody who 
is anybody in Europe and her will has be- 
come law to the royal family of Greece in 
all that pertains to ‘“‘recognition.”” Con- 


‘stantine has already begun to manifest an 


unusual squeamishness in granting audi- 
ences to dubious characters who at one 
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time had access to him asa matter of course. 
The Princess Anastasia is immovable in the 
determination to render the court of Athens 
impeccably respectable as well as edifyingly 
pious. 

The French live in some dread of the 
American influence of the Princess, which 
will, it is assumed, achieve prodigies at 
Washington for Constantine. She is sensi- 
tive to what is said of her in the land of her 
birth and the Echo reports her consterna- 
tion at some words circulated here as hers 
in what must have been a garbled form. 
She does not seem to have said that Ameri- 
can millionaires are dissipated. What she 
said was that the heirs to great American 
estates have lived very much like Russian 
grand dukes of the bad old period, exiles 
from their country, dragging out meaning- 
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less existences at Monte Carlo and else- 
where. She is proud of her countrymen 
who, having gained immense wealth, con- 
tinue abstemious in their habits and virtu- 
ous in their deportment. The functionary 
thus interpreting the thought in the mind 
of the dollar princess added some words of 
eulogy on her behalf with reference to 
Americans generally—a detail confirming 
the worst fears of the French. She must, 
they argue, be meditating a descent upon 
Washington for the exploitation there of her 
fascinating manner, her irresistible eye 
and her appealing way with men. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to note, on the 
authority of the Action, that notwithstand- 
ing all the money she has spent in getting 
Tino back home, she still has seventy 
million dollars left. 





A GREAT BUILDER OF GREAT 
BRIDGES 


T is perfectly possible for an engineer, 
given enough money, to do practically 
anything. One could build a_ bridge 

across the Atlantic and have the piers on a 
vrtually solid foundation, even tho in places 
the ocean is three miles deep. The bridge 
could be built three hundred feet high on 
floating, anchored islands, and would be 
strong enough to carry the heaviest traffic 
and to resist the biggest gales that have 
ever blown. There is nothing at all im- 
possible in such a project. But it is not 
practical, because the cost would run into 
figures that would look like a modern war 
debt, and it could not carry traffic enough to 
pay the legitimate interest on its cost of con- 
struction and maintenance. This remark- 
able statement is made, in the American 
Magazine, by Gustav Lindenthal, who is 
called the greatest bridge builder of the 
age and who is now planning to construct 
across the Hudson River the most stupen- 
dous bridge in the world. 

Lindenthal does not know how many 
bridges he has built or been concerned with. 
There is, Samuel Crowther, the magazine 
writer, assures us, no affectation in this. 
It is simply that when one thing is done he 
passes on to the next; and in a marvelously 
busy life, that has now passed the three- 


score and ten mark, he has built many 
things other than bridges. He is respon- 
sible, in a large part, for the Pennsylvania 
tunnels under the Hudson and East River; 
he has surveyed and laid hundreds of miles 
of railway tracks; he has built piers and 
deep foundations and about everything else 
a civil engineer can construct. But bridge- 
building has been his overshadowing work 
and it is Lindenthal who has designed and 
will construct the superbridge over the 
North River, as the Hudson is called where 
it skirts New York City. On this project he 
has been working for thirty years. If he has 
the opportunity to carry it through he will 
have made Manhattan and Long Island a 
part of the New Jersey and New York 
mainland by bridges and tunnels in every 
direction. That will be no mean monu- 
ment to an American by adoption. 

For Gustav Lindenthal, altho he has 
been here nearly half a century, was born 
in Austria. His career strikingly demon- 
strates the importance of early discovering 
what one wants to do and then doing it. 
Before he was fifteen he is said to have 
determined to be a civil engineer, and he 
never abandoned the idea. His parents 
were able to give him all the education that 
Europe could offer. They sent him to 
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HE COULD BUILD A BRIDGE ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 





But Gustav Lindenthal, who cannot recall how many bridges he has designed and has had a hand in 
building, does not think that such a bridge would ever pay sufficiently to warrant the investment. 


college at Brunn and at Vienna, and he was 
made to work. Graduating at twenty, dur- 
ing the next four years he had a part in 
surveying and constructing railroads and 
bridges in Austria and Switzerland. Euro- 
pean engineering was then ahead of 
American, with one exception. That was in 
the location of railroads and the speedy 
construction of bridges. 

Lindenthal, we read, had studied Ameri- 
can methods at the great international 
Sabebetum in Paris and Vienna and was so 
impressed that he decided to take a course 
of practical railroad construction and 
bridge-building in America. With a few 
hundred dollars he landed in New York, 
intending to finish what he considered his 
preliminary education and then go back 
home as an especially qualified man. That 
was in 1874. But he was so quickly ab- 
sorbed into the life of America that he gave 


up the idea of returning and became an 
American citizen. 

Work was then starting on the Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and 
Lindenthal tried for a job in the drafting 
department. None was to be had. Then 
he did something which many a prcfessional 
man would scorn—wrapped up his pro- 
fessional titles for the time being, remem- 
bered that he had also some skill and ex- 
perience as a mason, bought a second-hand 
set of tools, applied for a job on the founda- 
tions of Memorial Hall and got it. Inci- 
dentally, he let the chief engineer know 
that he was a draftsman. As a result, the 
engineering office suddenly finding itself 
short of men, Lindenthal was engaged for a 
drafting task which was expected to take 
three months. It was done in three weeks, 
and the new draftsman was given a perma- 
nent place on the staff. They put him to 
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planning iror. construction and he designed 
the dome for Memorial Hall, which is still 
standing in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 
That is, he designed the dome for the very 
building on which he had started as a mason 
working on the foundations. Also he de- 
signed a good part of Horticultural Hall, 
an iron and glass structure which was con- 
sidered one of the show places of the Expo- 
sition, and which also is still standing. 

Going west from Philadelphia after the 
Centennial, he did construction work on 
the Atlantic and Great Western, a road 
with a six-foot gauge, which began nowhere 
and ended in the same place. Lindenthal 
revamped the road, strengthened more than 
a hundred bridges and built fifty new iron 
bridges. Then came the business boom of 
the early eighties, and one thing put up to 
him was the changing of three hundred and 
forty miles of six-foot-gauge railway into 
s.andard gauge. He organized working 
squads, it is recorded, commanded by his 
captains and lieutenants at proper points 
along the line, and assembled all the ma- 
terials. The longest day of the year was 
selected for the battle. At dawn on that 
day every man in every squad started the 
assigned task. In exactly nine hours the 
transformation was accomplished. 

Lindenthal built bridges and surveyed 
and built railroads throughout Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana 
and the Middle West generally. At Pitts- 
burgh he designed and built a number of 
bridges over the Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny Rivers. Over the Ohio at Scottville 
he threw the heaviest girder bridge, sixteen 
hundred feet long, that had been built any- 
where. He built the Kentucky River High 
Bridge over a canyon three hundred and 
fifty feet above the river, from the shores 
out, without falsework. 

Take the second bridge up the East 
River, the Manhattan Bridge. It has per- 
haps the most remarkable history of any 
big bridge. Lindenthal had designed a 
beautiful chain bridge of noble construc- 
tion, combining the artistic with the useful. 
He had put into the bridge anchorages 
(which have each about one-half-acre 
waste space) great assembly halls, each 
larger than Carnegie Hall. Greater New 
York suffers from a scarcity of large audi- 
toriums, and Lindenthal figured that the 





city would get a yearly rental of at least 
$100,000 from the two halls without extra 
cost. But the voters decided otherwise. 
Tammany won the next election and 
Lindenthal, with Mayor Seth Low, had to 
leave office. His design, which was esti- 


-mated to cost $23,000,000 to build, was re- 


placed with what he considered an inferior 
design, costing ever $30,000,000. 

In this connection, the most remarkable 
bridge ever built is, Lindenthal declares, the 
Britannia Bridge, over the Menai Straits, 
near Bangor, Wales. It was built of 
wrought iron, tubular girders fifteen hun- 
dred feet long, with two spans of four hun- 
dred and sixty feet each and two of more 
than half that length, without any data 
other than the engineers could collect from 
their own experiments. That was in 1845 
when, to quote Lindenthal, ‘‘people knew 
but little of the habits of cast or wrought 
iron. And, what is more, they could not 
build over scaffolding but -had-to assemble 
the spans on shore, float them out, and 
raise them a hundred feet into place by 
hydraulic presses. That is what I call a 
great adventure. Robert Stephenson, who 
did that work, was a truly great engineer, 
because he was an explorer in unknown 
lands of science. He had to devise his own 
formulas, test them in a small way, and 
then apply them in a big way.” 

Bridging the Hudson at New York City 
has long been considered one of the great 
engineering problems of the world. Altho 
there are many difficulties in the way, there 
are said to be no impossibilities, because the 
largest and most remunerative stream of 
traffic in the world is there to make a bridge 
pay at any cost. This bridge, with its ap- 
purtenances, will cost about $200,000,000. 
It will be twice as wide as the Brooklyn 
Bridge and will be a double-decker, carry- 
ing eight railroad tracks, six rapid transit 
tracks, wide driveways for trucks and auto- 
mobiles, and a promenade. In a bridge of 
this kind, the heaviest weight it has to carry 
is its own and “‘all the trains and vehicle 
loads that can be put on it would not be 
more important than a string of fleas on a 
heavy wash line.” It will have the capacity 
of eighteen tunnels, but, says its designer 
and probable builder, it will not cost as 
much as nine tunnels and will save $12,- 
000,000 yearly on transportation costs. 
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BUDENNY: THE GREAT COSSACK 
OF BOLSHEVISM 


of Bolshevism, Budenny, the born 
cavalryman, has an irrepressible per- 
sonality. Kameneff, the Napoleon of the 
reds, is in manner subdued. Tugachevsky, 
the youth who is always getting into dis- 
grace, is indefinable, vague. Brusilloff, 
despite his prestige as a commander of the 
old czardom, remains a figurehead. Lebe- 
deff is a wooden chief of staff. These men, 
with the exception of Budenny, are held in 
awe by Trotzky and Lenin. Budenny 
fights with the Moscow leaders, contra- 
dicts them, criticizes them, and, oddly 
enough, remains the commander they trust 
most completely. He will, it is announced, 
be the commander in the field when the 
great Bolshevist campaign opens in the 
spring.- Lenin has faith in Budenny_ be- 
cause the man can do things. ‘I don't 
understand him,”’ Lenin is quoted as say- 
ing, “but he fights,’’ and the London Mail 
notes that this was precisely what recom- 
mended Grant to Lincoln. Budenny has 
the failing of intemperance and his staff 
share the weakness. The capture of a 
city by Budenny means a raid on the sup- 
ply of liquor, the commander, apparently, 
never failing to consume his share. Trot- 
zky’s praise of Budenny is based upon the 
openness of his nature. ‘‘I see right into 
Budenny’s soul,’’ he told Lenin, ‘‘and I 
wish it were not so rough and rude.”’ 
Budenny is a man of middle size, notes 
the Paris Gaulois, which dislikes his brutal- 
ity, and he has a scowling, bristly visage, a 
huge mouth, a big nose, and mustaches like 
those affected by Emperor William before 
the war. Budenny twists and tugs at 
those immense mustaches as he mouths 
fierce phrases and munches a piece of meat 
in his hand, pausing in the process of masti- 
carion to show yellow teeth. An immense 
mug of some horrible brew exhales a strong 
odor and drips froth as Budenny drains it. 
He pauses for want of breath and wipes his 
lips with his big paw. His chest is covered 
with a leather vest spotted with the red 
emblems of bolshevism. On top of his 
head is a thing like a small keg with a 
design resembling a star in the center. 


A et among the military magnates 


At his side sways the sword in a belt. He 
can scarcely be said to walk, his pace being 
a series of skips and hops, for he dislikes 
pedestrian exercise in any form and is used 
to going about on the back of a horse. 
When mounted, he is the incarnation of the 
traditional idea of a Cossack—a rough- 
looking man on a rough-looking horse. 

So much for the purely physical aspect 
of the soldier who, more than anyone else 
in the bolshevik world, brought the French 
hopes of Wrangel to confusion and who 
has been chosen to lead that coming am- 
bitious movement in the field from which 
Trotzky hopes so much. Not that Budenny 
is a creature of ferocious moods only. He 
has his genial moods, reports the Victoire, 
which pictures him grinning from ear to 
ear, rubbing his stomach with the keenest 
anticipation and hissing ecstatically: ‘‘Ah! 
Kippered herring!" Budenny is ever on the 
alert for something to eat. As a young 
officer in a Cossack regiment in the old 
days he lived on starvation pay. He was 
shabby as well as hungry and thirsty. He 
borrowed small sums which he did not 
trouble himself to repay. He formed a 
habit of gorging himself whenever he had a 
chance, going half fed in the intervals be- 
tween feasts. This dietary eccentricity ex- 
plains the fits of indigestion, which come at 
most inconvenient times. The capture of 
Brody was delayed because Budenny fell 
sick after devouring an immense mass of 
tinned pineapples washed down with pota- 
tions of a fiery spirit that must have eaten 
the lining out of any other stomach but his. 

Budenny is thus made out in the press of 
Europe asa primitive Cossack whose ances- 
tors have for generations been little better 
than brigands established on the old fron- 
tiers of the czardom, nominally to protect 
it from the incursions of Tartars. Like his 
people generally, Budenny is most at ease 
on the back of a horse and his personal 
habits are those of a man who has never 
enjoyed a settled place of abode and who 
has but the stains of civilization. It was 
highly characteristic of him to order the 
sack of the library when his army took ene 
important town. The books were thrown 
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out of the windows and a huge bonfire made 
of them, Budenny observing that it was a 
pity people did not think of accumulating 
food instead of paper. He has a rooted 
prejudice against those who spend much 
time in reading and he does not hide his 
theory that Lenin himself is too bookish. 
“I never read myself,’’ growls Budenny. 
“It gives me the headache.” 

One would have to know the Russia of a 
hundred years ago, suspects the Figaro, 
before a type like this could be understood. 
Budenny is the sort of character which 
rose to importance in the reign of the 
first Nicholas when Russians came to court 
out of gloomy forests after an education 
in a rigorous climate and an adolescence 
passed in the torpidity of long winters. 
Stupid in many things, Budenny is able 
and powerful in the Muscovite style so well 
known to readers of Turgenieff, who has 
described again and again in his stories that 
thick, short body of Budenny’s, the broad 
shoulders, the prematurely grizzled hair and 
the strange facial expression, half mad, half 
inspired. 

If the military capacity of Budenny were 
not so well attested it would be impossible, 
admits the French daily, to see in him the 
hope of the soviet world in the field; but 
the fact remains that he prevailed over 
Wrangel. Budenny is not a commander 
of thought and decision. His specialty is 
execution. He is always with his troops, 
not hidden at headquarters, exhorting, 
scolding, praising and gesticulating. He 
has an intuitive eye for the state of things 
at critical moments. Mounted on his 
kicking and stamping horse, he rushes into 
every delicate situation, taking the direc- 
tion of affairs and sometimes turning dis- 
aster into triumph. The soldiers have 
learned to look for these dramatic arrivals 
of their commander and they hail him with 
shouts. Even when the reds are in wild 
flight, he can halt them with a gesture. 
He shouts, swears, doffs his headpiece and 
waves it or flourishes the long sword. This 
to Budenny is fighting. He despises the 
documentation of war. He never gives an 
order in writing. He boasts that he can 
not read a map. 

Budenny finds it impossible to get the 
economics of bolshevism into his hard 
round head and for this reason he is out of 





favor with the Zinovieffs and the Litvin- 
offs. Lenin is said in one French paper to 
have sent Budenny a short summary of the 
doctrine of Marx in order that the com- 
mander might know what he was fighting 
for. Lenin subsequently asked Budenny 
if he had read the pamphlet and Budenny 
admitted that he had not. ‘‘Comrade,” in- 
quired the supreme Bolshevik, ‘suppose 
you were asked what you were fighting for 
—what would you say?” ‘“Comrade,”’ re- 
plied Budenny, ‘I would say that Lenin 
knows."" On another occasion, notes the 
Debats, Budenny was roundly rated by 
Trotzky for his failure to send in a written 
report of one of his battles. ‘But I won 
it,”” retorted Budenny. “How am I to 
know that?” asked Trotsky severely. ‘“‘I 
brought my army back!’’ shouted Budenny. 
“Whenever I go out to battle and fail to 
bring my army back you will know that I 
lost." Other anecdotes of the rude soldier 
illustrate this detestation of paper work, 
which he deems fit only for school teachers, 
the class he most despizes. Budenny is 
fond of boasting that his father never read 
a book and his mother never read a book. 
His recreations are somewhat violent, 
including wild races on the back of a horse, 
fencing without guards, and revolver shoot- 
ing. Budenny is a crack shot and his skill 
is shown by the ease with which he puts 
out a lighted candle with a revolver at 
forty paces. When at his modest home in 
the Cossack country he is much under the 
thumb of his wife. who subdues him with 
her cooking. He is a most meek creature 
in those periods of retirement, going to 
church in the most respectable manner, and 
praying to an icon in a corner of the dining 
room. He reveals an unexpected delight 
in his flower garden and he talks impres- 
sively about his apple trees. The bristly 
visage is shaven now. The oaths are heard 
no more. The scowl has vanished. The 
wild Cossack has been tamed into a well- 
groomed family man, who pays visits to the 
neighboring houses in a white collar and 
a pair of creased trousers. The notes of 
a piano can be heard in a drawing room. 
Budenny is making every concession to the 
feminine element, but in the spring, it is 
predicted, he will become again a rough 
man on a rough horse, showing those teeth 
and calling for the blood of the bourgeoisie. 
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“CHARLIE” CHAPLIN IS TOO TRAGIC 
TO PLAY HAMLET 


ultra-radical thinker, a man with a 

thousand surprizing facets, a man of 
many accomplishments, a man infinitely 
sad and melancholy, infinitely fond of 
luxury and fearful of poverty, a man as 
sensitive as violin strings that register the 
world-wail and the world-melody—a Puck, 
a Hamlet, an Ariel and a Voltaire,—such, 
in a paragraph, is Charles Spencer Chaplin, 
who is further characterized by Benjamin 
De Casseres, in the New York Times 
Book Review and Magazine, as the ‘‘plane- 
tary clown whose stage personality is 
better known than that of any other 
human being and who has more com- 
pletely hidden his real personality than 
any other world-figure.”’ 

Refrain from smiling, we are adjured, as 
this biographer refrained during an ex- 
tended interview with the motion picture 
star who dislikes to be called a clown and 
prefers to think of himself as a mimetic 
satirist. For, he says, “I have aimed in all 
my comedies at burlesquing, satirizing the 
human race—or, at least, those human 
beings whose very existence is an uncon- 
scious satire on this world. The human 
race I prefer to think of as the underworld 
of the gods. When the gods go slumming 
they visit the earth. You see, my respect 
for the human race is not 100 per cent. 
My antics on the screen are no doubt 
ridiculous, but the antics of men—even in 
their most serious and what they choose to 
call their sublimest occupations—are just 
as ridiculous to the gods or being’ who 
live in the higher dimensions.” In a word, 
the whole of humanity, seen from the 
angle of his comic imagination, consists of 
Charlie Chaplins, and, in his own screen 
antics, in his clothes, horseplay, illogical 
movements and comic pathos, he attempts 
to ‘‘show mankind itself as it must look to 
spectators Higher Up, if there be any who 
are looking at this Charivari on earth.” 

‘“Altho not a pessimist or a misanthropé,”’ 
he is quoted as saying, ‘‘there are days 
when contact with any human being makes 
me physically ill. I am oppressed at such 
times and in such periods by what was 


Atte: an esthete, a dynamic and 


known among the Romantics as world- 
weariness. I feel then a total stranger to 
life, as tho I were on the wrong star. It 
may be a reaction from my innate sense of 
humor, disgust of the character that cir- 
cumstances has forced me to create, a 
spiritual dissatisfaction with the limita- 
tions that matter imposes on my will. 

“Solitude is the only relief. The dream- 
world is then the great reality; the real world 
anillusion. I go to my library and live with 
the great abstract thinkers—Spinoza, Scho- 
penhauer, Nietzsche and Walter Pater. 

‘‘T once had a day vision. I saw at my 
feet in a huddled heap all the trappings and 
paraphernalia of my screen clothes—that 
dreadful suit of clothes!—my mustache, the 
battered derby, the little cane, the broken 
shoes, the dirty collar and shirt. I felt as 
tho my body had fallen from me and that I 
was leaving behind an eternal seeming for a 
vast reality. 

“That day I resolved never to get into 
those clothes again—to retire to some 
Italian lake with my beloved violin, my 
Shelley and Keats, and live under an as- 
sumed name a life purely imaginative and 
intellectual.”’ 

Chaplin describes himself as being made 
inside out and upside down. When “I 
turn my back on you in the screen you are 
looking at something as expressive as a 
face. I am back foremost.’’ And this is 
the impression of the cinema star that one 
carries away after talking with him at 
length. If one is sensitive to such things, 
one immediately gets in his presence the 
consciousness of a psychic force with a 
body not sufficient to sustain its activities. 
This man, who has been swatted, banged 
and bludgeoned in the movies, sat or, 
twisted, pounded and all but pulverized, 
has no physique to speak of. He is all 
vitality and intelligence, we are told—a 
sort of high-powered wireless station. 
His favorite diversion is to walk the streets 
at night for hours with some friend dis- 
cussing art, religion, books, theories of 
beauty and his own ambition to be a 
tragedian. Asked if he would like to play 
Hamlet, he is quoted as replying: 
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“T am too tragic by nature to play 
Hamlet. Only a great comedian can play 
the Dane.’”’ With which enigmatic an- 
swer he switched into a long dissertation 
on Freud and the tremendous light the 
latter had thrown on his own Hamletic 
nature. 

There are other screen comedians (or 
tragedians?) who can hurl ‘either squash 
pie or Camembert with equal ease and 
accuracy on an upturned eye. There are 
those who understand as thoroly the 
possibilities of pin and bayonet. But 
who handles the harlequin truncheon with 
the clean-cut, exact, scrupulous precision 
of Chaplin? 

Unusually small hands and feet. Thin 
limbs and short arms, a slender light body. 
A big head that seems too large for the 
body. Big shifty eyes, bushy eyebrows. 
A Roman nose, a mane of black hair 
sprinkled with gray at thetemples. Thick 
sensual lips and a winning smile that can 
change abruptly into a determined, cruel 
expression. His physique suggests to Gui- 
do Bruno many underfed generations of 
forbears. Not yet forty years of age, 
risen from the slums of East London, self- 
taught, a creature of chance since earliest 
childhood, Chaplin awoke one day in a 
suite in the Ritz-Carlton, surrounded by 
luxury, feted by society and commanding 
all that money may buy. All this he likes 
immensely, we read in Bruno’s Review of 
Two Worlds, but he is dazed, fearful of 
losing the present, of having to return to 
the dark abodes of the past. Yet, we are 
told, it isn’t poverty he fears so much as 
the absence of the luxuries of life. He 
adores money for the power it gives, for 
what it means in terms of independence, 
mastery over men. He deplores the 
abolition of slavery. 

Give Charlie Chaplin, says one bi- 
ographer, a good bed, good meals, a little 
wine and the steady excitement of making 
money, the absolute safety of his securities, 
and he would be the happiest and most in- 
offensive man in America. As it is, “he 
doesn’t give a damn for anything or any- 
body. He loves the grotesque and the 
unusual. He is very vain and is proud of 
making sixteen million people happy 
every night of the year, of making them 
forget their troubles.”’ 





A TRAGIC COMEDIAN 


Charles Spencer Chaplin describes himself as 
being made inside out and upside down, and 
says that only a great comedian can enact the 
Melancholy Dane of Shakespeare successfully. 
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‘““Manuel, standing 
in the shadow, heard 
the clink of falling 
gold”’ 


FOOTFALLS 


By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


Tllustrations by E. F. Ward 


HIS is not aneasy story; not a road for 

tender or for casual feet. Better the 

meadows. let me warn you, it is as 
hard as that old man’s soul and as sunless as 
It has its inception in catastrophe, 
and its end in an act of almost incredible 
violence; between them it tells ‘barely how a 
man, being blind, can become also deaf and 
dumb. 

He lived in one of those old Puritan sea 
towns where the strain has come down austere 
and moribund, so that his act would not be 
quite unbelievable. Except that the town is 
no longer Puritan and Yankee. It has been 
betrayed; it has become an outpost of the 
Portuguese islands. 

This man, this blind cobbler himself, was a 
Portuguese, from St. Michael, in the Western 
Islands, and his name was Boaz Negro. 

He was happy. An unquenchable exuber- 
ance lived in him. When he arose in the 
morning he made vast, as it were uncon- 


his eyes. 


trollable, gestures with his stout arms. He 
came into his shop singing. His voice, strong 
and deep as the chest from which it emanated, 
rolled out through the doorway and along the 
street, and the fishermen, done with their 
morning work and lounging and smoking along 
the wharfs, said, ‘“‘Boaz is to work already.” 
Then they came up to sit in the shop. 

In that town a cobbler’s shop is a club. One 
sees the interior always dimly thronged. They 
sit on the benches watching the artizan at his 
work for hours, and they talk about everything 
in the world. A cobbler is known by the 
company he keeps. 

Boaz Negro kept young company. He 
would have nothing to do with the old. On 
his own head the gray hairs set thickly. 

He had a grown son. But the benches in 
his shop were for the lusty and valiant young, 
men who could spend the night drinking, and 
then at three o'clock in the morning turn out 
in the rain and dark to pull at the weirs, sing 
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songs, buffet one another among the slippery 
fish in the boat’s bottom, and make loud jokes 
about the fundamental things, love and birth 
and death. Harkening to their boasts and 
strong prophecies, his breast heaved and his 
heart beat faster. He was a large, full- 
blooded fellow, fashioned for exploits; the 
flame in his darkness burned higher even to 
hear of them. 

It is scarcely conceivable how Boaz Negro 
could have come through this much of his life 
still possessed of that unquenchable and price- 
less exuberance; how he would sing in the 
dawn; how, simply listening 


And there was always something for his son, 
a “‘piece for the pocket,” a dollar, five, even a 
ten-dollar bill if he had ‘“‘got to have it.” 
Manuel was “a good boy.’’ Boaz not onl; 
said this: he felt that he was assured of it in 
his understanding, to the infinite peace of his 
heart. 

It was curious that he should be ignorant 
only of the one nearest to him. Not because 
he was physically blind. Be certain he knew 
more of other men and of other men’s sons 
than they or their neighbors did. More, 
that is to say, of their hearts, their understand- 

ings, their idiosyncrasies, and 





to the recital of deeds in gale 
or brawl, he could easily forget 
himselt a blind man, tied to a 
shop and a last; easily make of 
himself a lusty young fellow 
breasting the sunlight and ad- 
venturous tide of life. 

He had had a wife, whom he 
had loved. Fate, which had 
scourged him with the initial 
scourge of blindness, had seen 
fit to take his Angelina away. 
He had had four sons. Three, 
one after another, had been 
removed, leaving only Manuel, 


ler as 


This is 





HE blind old cob- 

bler of this story (re- 
printed from Pictorial 
Review) is one of the un- 
forgetable characters of 
fiction—such a charac- 
Victor 
might have portrayed. 
one of the 
stories selected by the O. 
Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee as the best short 
stories of the year 1920. 


their ultimate weight in the 
balance-pan of eternity. 

His simple explanation of 
Manuel was that Manuel 
“wasn’t too stout.’”’ To others 
he said this, and to himself. 
Manuel was not indeed too 
robust. How should he be 
vigorous when he never did 
anything to make him so? 
He never worked. Why should 
he work, when existence was 
provided for, and when there 
was always that “piece for 
the pocket’? Even a ten- 
dollar bill on a Saturday 


Hugo 








the youngest. Recovering 
slowly, with infinite agony, 
from each of these recurrent blows, his un- 
quenchable exuberance had lived. And there 
was another thing quite as extraordinary. 
He had never done anything but work, and 
that sort of thing may kill the flame where an 
abrupt catastrophe fails. Work in the dark. 
Work, work, work! And accompanied by 
privation; an almost miserly scale of personal 
economy. Yes, indeed, he had “skinned his 
fingers,"’ especially in the earlier years. When 
it tells most. 

How he had worked! Not alone in the day- 
time, but also, sometimes, when orders were 
heavy, far into the night. It was strange for 
one, passing along that deserted street at mid- 
night, to hear issuing from the black shop of 
Boaz Negro the rhythmical tap-tap-tap of 
hammer on wooden peg. 

Nor was that sound all: no man in town 
could get far past that shop in his nocturnal 
wandering unobserved. No more than a dozen 
footfalls, and from the darkness Boaz’s voice 
rolled forth, fraternal, stentorian, ‘‘Good night, 
Antone!” ‘Good night to you, Caleb Snow!” 

To Boaz Negro it was still broad day. 

Now, because of this, he was what might be 
called a substantial man. He owned his 


place, his shop, opening on the sidewalk, and 
behind it the dwelling-house with trellised 
galleries up-stairs and down. 


night! No, Boaz was right, 
Manuel ‘‘wasn’t too stout.” 


[s the shop they let it go at that. The mis- 
steps and frailties of every one else in the 
world were canvassed there with the most 
shameless publicity. But Boaz Negro was a 
blind man, and in a sense their host. Those 
reckless, strong young fellows respected and 
loved him. It was allowed to stand at that. 
Manuel was ‘‘a good .boy.’’ Which did not 
prevent them, by the way, from joining later 
in the general condemnation of that father’s 
laxity—‘“‘the ruination of the boy!’ 

“He should have put him to work, that’s 
what.” 

“He should have said to Manuel, ‘Look 
here, if you want a dollar, go earn it first.’ ”’ 

As a matter of fact, only one man ever 
gave Boaz the advice direct. That was 
Campbell Wood. And Wood never sat in that 
shop. 

In every small town there is one young man 
who is spoken of as “‘rising.”” As often as not 
he is not a native, but ‘‘from away.” 

In this town Campbell Wood was that man. 
He had come from another part of the State to 
take a place in the bank. He lived in the 
upper story of Boaz Negro’s house, the ground 
floor now doing for Boaz and the meager 
remnant of his family. The old woman who 
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came in to tidy up for the cobbler looked after 
Wood’s rooms as well. 

Dealing with Wood, one had first of all the 
sense of his incorruptibility. A little ruthless 
perhaps, as it one could imagine him, in de- 
fense of his integrity, cutting off his friend, 
cutting off his own hand, cutting off the very 
stream flowing out from the wellsprings of 
human kindness. An exaggeration, perhaps. 

He was by long odds the most eligible young 
man in town, good-looking in a spare, ruddy, 
sandy-haired Scottish fashion, important, in- 
corruptible, ‘‘rising.”” But he took good care 
of his heart. Precisely that; like a sharp- 
eyed duenna to his own heart. One felt that 
here was the man, if ever was the man, who 
held his destiny in his own hand. Failing, of 
course, some quite gratuitous and unforeseeable 
catastrophe. 


OT that he was not human, or even in- 

capable of laughter or passion. He was, 
in a way, immensely accessible. He never 
clapped one on the shoulder; on the other 
hand, he never failed to speak. Not even to 
Boaz. 

Returning from the bank in the afternoon, 
he had always a word for the cobbler. Passing 
out again to supper at his boarding-place, he 
had another, about the weather, the prospects 
of rain. And if Boaz were at work in the dark 
when he returned from an evening at the 
Board of Trade, there was a “Good night, 
Mr. Negro!” 

On Boaz’s part, his attitude toward his 
lodger was curious.and paradoxical. He did 
not pretend to anything less than reverence for 
the young man’s position; precisely on ac- 
count of that position he was conscious toward 
Wood of a vague distrust. This was because 
he was an uneducated fellow. 

To the uneducated the idea of large finance 
is as uncomfortable as the idea of the law. It 
must be said for Boaz that, responsive to 
Wood's unfailing civility, he fought against 
this sensation of dim and somehow shameful 
distrust. 

Nevertheless his whole parental soul was in 
arms that evening when, returning from the 
bank and finding the shop empty of loungers, 
Wood paused a moment to propose the bit of 
advice already referred to. 

“Haven’t you ever thought of 
Manuel learn the trade?”’ 

A suspicion, a kind of premonition, lighted 
the fires of defense. 

“Shoemaking,”’ said Boaz, ‘‘is good enough 
for a blind man.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
doing nothing at all.” 

Boaz’s hammer was still. 


having 


At least it’s better than 


He sat silent, 
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monumental. Outwardly. For once his un- 
failing response had failed him, ‘‘Manuel ain’t 
too stout, you know.’”’ Perhaps it had be- 
come suddenly inadequate. 

He hated Wood; he despised Wood; more 
than ever before, a hundredfold more, quite 
abruptly, he distrusted Wood. 

How could a man say such things as Wood 
had said? And where Manuel himself might hear! 

Where Manuel had heard! Boaz’s other 
emotions—hatred and contempt and distrust— 
were overshadowed. Sitting in darkness, no 
sound had come to his ears, no footfall, no 
infinitesimal creaking of a floor-plank. Yet 
by some sixth uncanny sense of the blind he 
was aware that Manuel was standing in the 
dusk of the entry joining the shop to the house. 

Boaz made a Herculean effort. The voice 
came out of his throat, harsh, bitter, and loud 
enough to have carried ten times the distance 
to his son’s ears. 

‘‘Manuel is a good boy!” 

““Yes—h’m—yes—I suppose so.”’ 

Wood shifted his weight. He seemed un- 
comfortable. 

“Well, I'll be 
Heavens!” 

Something was happening. Boaz heard ex- 
clamations, breathings, the rustle of sleeve- 
cloth in large, frantic, and futile graspings— 
all without understanding. Immediately there 
was an impact on the floor, and with it the un- 
mistakable clink of metal. Boaz even heard 
that the metal was minted, and that the coins 
were gold. He understood. A_ coin-sack, 
gripped not quite carefully enough fcr a 
moment under the other’s overcoat, had 
shifted, slipped, escaped, and fallen. 

And Manuel had heard! 


running along, I—ugh! 


T was a dreadful moment for Boaz, dreadful 

in its native sense, as full of dread. Why? 
It was a moment of horrid revelation, ruthless 
clarification. His son, his link with the de- 
parted Angelina, that ‘‘good boy’’—Manuel, 
standing in the shadow of the entry, visible 
alone to the blind, had heard the clink of 
falling gold, and—and Boaz wished that he 
had not! 

There, amazing, disconcerting, destroying, 
stood the sudden fact. 

Sitting as impassive and monumental as 
ever, his strong, bleached hands at rest on his 
work, round drops of sweat came out on Boaz’s 
forehead. He scarcely took the sense of 
what Wood was saying. Only fragments. 

“Government money, understand—for the 
breakwater workings—huge—too many people 
know, here, everywhere—don’t trust the safe— 
tin safe—‘Noah’s Ark’—give you my word— 
Heavens, no!” 
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‘* Now I show you all,’ he said. 


It boiled down to this—the money, more 
money than was good for that antiquated 
‘“‘Noah’s Ark”’ at the bank—and whose con- 
templated sojourn there overnight was public 
to too many minds—in short, Wood was not 
only incorruptible, he was canny. To what 
one of those minds, now, would it occur that 
he should take away that money bodily, under 
casual cover of his coat, to his own lodgings 
behind the cobbler-shop of Boaz Negro? For 
this one, this important, night! 

He was sorry the coin-sack had slipped, be- 
cause he did not like to have the responsibility 
of secret sharer cast upon any one, even upon 
Boaz, even by accident. On the other hand, 
how tremendously fortunate that it had been 
Boaz and not another. So far as that went, 
Wood had no more anxiety now than before. 
One incorruptible knows another. 

“I'd trust you, Mr. Negro’”’ (that was one of 
the fragments which came and stuck in the 
cobbler’s brain), ‘“‘as far as I would myself. 
As long as it’s only you. I’m just going up 
here and throw it under the bed. Oh, yes, 
certainly.” 

Boaz ate no supper. For the first time in 
Even under 


his life food was dry in his gullet. 
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‘And now I can get hanged’”’ 


those other successive crushing blows ot 
Fate the full and generous habit of his func- 
tionings had carried on unabated; he had 
always eaten what was set before him. To- 
night, over his untouched plate, he watched 
Manuel with his sightless eyes, keeping track 
of his every mouthful word, intonation, 
breath. What profit he expected to extract 
from this catlike surveillance it is impossible 
to say. 

When they arose from the supper-table 
Boaz made another Herculean effort. ‘‘Man- 
uel, you’re a good boy!” 

The formula had a quality of appeal, of 
despair, and of command. . 

“Manuel, you should be short of money, 
maybe. Look, what’sthis? Atenner? Well, 
there’s a piece for the pocket; go and enjoy 
yourself.” 

He would have been frightened had Man- 
uel, upsetting tradition, declined the offering. 
With the morbid contrariness of the human 
imagination, the boy’s avid grasping gave him 
no comfort. ‘ 

He went out into the shop, where it was 
already dark, drew to him his last, his tools, 
mallets, cutters, pegs, leather. And having 
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prepared to work, he remained idle. He found 
himself listening. 
‘:It has been observed that the large phe- 
nomena of sunlight and darkness were nothing 
to Boaz Negro. A busy night was broad day. 
Yet there was a difference; he knew it with 
the blind man’s eyes, the ears. 

Day was a vast confusion, or rather a wide 
fabric, of sounds; great and little sounds all 
woven together, voices, footfalls, wheels, far- 
off whistles and foghorns, flies buzzing in the 
sun. Night was another thing. Still there 
were voices and footfalls, but rarer, emerging 
fyom the large, pure body of silence as definite, 

“shrprizing, and yet tamiliar entities. 

Tonight there was an easterly wind, coming 
off the water and carrying the sound of waves. 
So far as other fugitive sounds were concerned 
it was the same as silence. The wind made 
little difference to the ears. It nullified, from 
one direction at least, the other two visual 
processes of the blind, the sense of touch and 
the sense of smell. It blew away from the 
shop, toward the living-house. 

As has been said, Boaz found himself 
listening, scrutinizing with an extraordinary 
attention this immense background of sound. 
He heard footfalls. The story of that night 
was written, for him, in footfalls. 

He heard them moving about the house, the 
lower: floor, prowling here, there, halting for 
long spaces, advancing, retreating softly on 
the planks. About this aimless, interminable 
perambulation there was something to twist 
the nerves, something led and at the same 
time driven, like a succession of frail and 
indicisive charges. 

Boaz lifted himself from his chair. All his 
impulse called him to make a stir, join battle, 
cast in the breach the reinforcement of his 
presence, authority, good will. He sank back 
again; his hands fell down. The curious 
impotence of the spectator held him. 


HE heard footfalls, too, on the upper floor, 
a little fainter, borne to the inner rather 
than the outer ear, along the solid causeway of 
partitions and floor, the legs of his chair, the 
bony framework of his body. Very faint 
indeed. Sinking back easily into the back- 
ground of the wind. They, too, came and 
went, this room, that, to the passage, the stair- 
head, and away. About them too there was 
the same quality of being led and at the same 
time of being driven. 

Time went by. In his darkness it seemed to 
Boaz that hours must have passed. He heard 
voices. Together with the footfalls, that 
abrupt, brief, and (in view of Wood's position) 
astounding interchange of sentences made up 
his history of the night. Wood must have 


opened the door at the head of the stair; by 
the sound of his voice he would be standing 
there, peering below perhaps; perhaps listen- 
ing. 

“What's wrong down there?” he called. 
“Why don’t you go to bed?” 

After a moment, came Manuel's voice. 
“Ain't sleepy.” 

“Neither am I. 
play cards?” 

“What kind? 
right. Or pitch.” 

“Well, what would you say to coming up 
and having a game of euchre then, Manuel? 
If you can’t sleep?” 

“That'd be all right.” 

The lower footfalls ascended to -join’ the 
tootfalls on the upper floor. There was: the 
sound of a door closing. 


Look here, do you like to 


Euchre? I like euchre all 


OAZ sat still. In the gloom he might have 
been taken for a piece of furniture, of ma- 
chinery, an extraordinary lay-figure, perhaps, 
for the trying on of the boots he made. He 
seemed scarcely to breathe, only the sweat 
starting from his brow giving him an aspect of 
life. 

He ought to have run, and leaped up that 
inner stair and pounded with his fists on that 
door. He seemed unable to move. At rare 
intervals feet passed on the sidewalk outside, 
just at his elbow, so to say, and yet somehow, 
to-night, immeasurably faraway. Beyond the 
orbit of the moon. He heard Rugg, the 
policeman, noting the silence of the shop, 
muttering, ‘‘Boaz is to bed to-night,”’ as he 
passed. 

The wind increased. It poured against the 
shop with its deep, continuous sound of a 
river. Submerged in its body, Boaz caught 
the note of the town bel! striking midnight. 

Once more, after a long time, he heard 
foottalls. He heard them coming around 
the corner of the shop from the house, foot- 
falls half swallowed by the wind, passing dis- 
creetly, without haste, retreating, merging 
step by step with the huge, incessant back- 
ground of the wind. 

Boaz’s muscles tightened all over him. He 
had the impulse to start up, to fling open the 
door, shout into the night, ‘‘What are you 
doing? Stop there? Say! What are you 
doing and where are you going?” 

And as before, the curious impotence of the 
spectator held him motionless. He had not 
stirred in his chair. And those footfalls, upon 
which hinged, as it were, that momentous 
decade of his life, were gone. 

There was nothing to listen for now. Yet 
he continued to listen. Once or twice, half 
arousing himself, he drew toward him his 
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unfinished work. And then relapsed into 
immobility. 

As has been said, the wind, making little 
ditference to the ears, made all the difference 
in the world with the sense of feeling and the 
sense of smell. From the one important 
direction of the house. That is how it could 
come about that Boaz Negro could sit, waiting 
and listening to nothing in the shop and 
remain ignorant of disaster until the alarm 
had gone away and come back again, pound- 
ing, shouting, clanging. 

“Fire!” he heard them bawling in the street. 
“Fire! Fire!l’’ Only slowly did he understand 
that the fire was in his own house. 

There is nothing stiller in the world than the 
skeleton of a house in the dawn aftera fire. It 
is as if everything living, positive, violent, had 
been completely drained in the one flaming 
act of violence, leaving nothing but negation 
till the end-of time. It is worse than a tomb. 
A monstrous stillness! Even the footfalls of 
the searchers can not disturb it, for they are 
separate-and superficial. It its presence they 
are almost frivolous. 


ALF an hour after dawn the searchers 
found the body, if what was left from that 
consuming ordeal might be called a body. The 
discovery came asa shock. It seemed incredi- 
ble that the occupant of that house, no cripple 
or invalid, but an able man in the prime of 
youth, should not have awakened and made 
good his escape. It was the upper floor which 
had caught; the stairs had stood to the last. 
It was beyond calculation. Even if he had 
been asleep! 

And he had not been asleep. This second 
and infinitely more appalling discovery be- 
gan to be known. Slowly. By a hint, a 
breath of rumor here; there an allusion, half 
taken back. The man, whose incinerated 
body still lay curled in its bed of cinders, 
had been dressed at the moment of disaster; 
even to the watch, the cuff-buttons, the 
studs, the very scarf-pin. Fully clothed to 
the last detail, precisely as those who had 
dealings at the bank might have seen Campbell 
Wood any week-day morning for the past 
eight months. A man does not sleep with 
his clothes on. The skull of the man had 
been broken, as if with a blunt instrument of 
iron. On the charred lacework of the floor 
lay the leg of an old andiron with which Boaz 
Negro and his Angelina had set up house- 
keeping in that new house. 

It needed only Mr. Asa Whitelaw, coming up 
the street from that gaping ‘‘Noah’s Ark’’ at 
the bank, to round out the scandalous circle of 
circumstance. 

‘Where is Manuel?” 


OAZ NEGRO still sat ir his shop, im- 
passive, monumental, his thick, hairy 
arms resting on the arms of his chair. The 
tools and materials of his work remained 
scattered about him, as his irresolute gathering 
of the night before had left them. Into his 
eyes no change could come. He had lost his 
house, the visible monument of all those 
years of “skinning his fingers.” It would 
seem that he-had lost his son. And he had 
lost something incalculably precious—that 
hitherto unquenchable exuberance of the man. 

‘Where is Manuel?” 

When he spoke his voice was unaccented 
and stale, like the voice of a man already dead. 

“Yes, where is Manuel?” 

He had answered them with their own 
question. 

“When did you last see him?” 

Neither he nor they seemed to take note of 
that profound irony. 

“At supper.” 

“Tell us, Boaz; you knew about this 
money?”’ 

The cobbler nodded his head. 

“And did Manuel?” ‘ 

He might have taken sanctuary in a legal 
doubt. How did he know what Manuel 
knew? Precisely! As before, he nodded his 
head. 

“After supper, Boaz, you were in the shop? 
But you heard something?” 

“Vea.” 

He went.on to tell them what he had heard, 
the footfalls, below and above, the extra- 
ordinary conversation which had broken for a 
moment the silence of the inner hall. The 
account was bare, the phrases monosyllabic. 
He reported only what had been registered on 
the sensitive tympanums of his ears, to the 
last whisper of footfalls stealing past the dark 
wall of the shop. Of all the formless tangle of 
thoughts, suspicions, interpretations, and the 
special and personal knowledge given to the 
blind which moved in his brain, he said 
nothing. 


E shut his lips there. He felt himself on 

the defensive. Just as he distrusted the 
higher ramifications of finance (his house had 
gone down uninsured), so betore the rites and 
processes of that inscrutable creature the Law, 
he felt himself menaced by the invisible and 
the unknown, helpless, oppressed; in an abject 
sense, skeptical. 

“Keep clear of the Law!” they had told 
him in his youth. The monster his imagina- 
tion had summoned up then still stood beside 
him in his age. 

Having exhausted his monosyllabic and 
superficial evidence, they could move him no 
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farther. He became deaf and dumb. He sat 
before them, an image cast in some immensely 
heavy stuff, inanimate. His lack of visible 
emotion impressed them. Remembering his 
exuberance, it was only the stranger to see 
him unmoving and unmoved. Only once did 
they catch sight of something beyond. As 
they were preparing to leave he opened his 
mouth. What he said was like a swan-song 
to the years of his exuberant happiness. 
Even now there was no color of expression in 
his words, which sounded mechanical. 


“Now I have lost everything. My house. 
My last son. Even my honor. You would 
not think I would like to live. But I go to 


live. I go to work. That cachorra, one day 
he shall come back again, in the dark night, to 
have a look. I shall go to show you all.” 

And from that time on, it was noted, he 
never referred to the fugitive by any other 
name than cachorra, which is a kind of dog. 

“That cachorra!l"’ As if he had forfeited 
the relationship not only of the family, but 
of ‘the véry genus, the very race! ‘That 
cachorra!”’ 

He pronounced this resolution without 
passion. When they assured him that the 
culprit ‘would come back again indeed, much 
sodner than he expected, ‘‘with a rope around 
his ‘néck,” he shook his head slowly. 

“No, you shall not catch that cachorra now. 
But one day—” 

There was something about its very colorless- 
ness which made it sound oracular. It was at 
least prophetic. They searched, laid their 
traps, proceeded with all their placards, 
descriptions, rewards, clues, trails. But on 
Manuel Negro they never laid their hands. 


etary passed and became years. Boaz 

Negro did not rebuild his house. He 
might have done so, out of his earnings, for upon 
himself he spent scarcely anything, reverting 
to his old habit of an almost miserly economy. 
Yet perhaps it would have been harder after 
all. For his earnings were less and less. In 
that town a cobbler who sits in an empty shop 
is apt to want for trade. Folk take their 
boots to mend where they take their bodies to 
rest and their minds to be edified. 

No longer did the walls of Boaz’s shop 
resound to the boastful recollections of young 
men. Boaz had changed. He had become 
not only different, but opposite. A metaphor 
will do best. The spirit of Boaz Negro had 
been a meadowed hillside giving upon the 
open sea, the sun, the warm, wild winds from 
beyond the blue horizon. And covered with 
flowers, always hungry and thirsty for the sun 
and the fabulous wind and bright showers of 
rain. It had become an entrenched camp, 


lying silent, sullen, verdureless, under a gray 
sky. He stood solitary against the. world. 
His approaches were closed. He was blind, 
and he was also deaf and dumb. 

Against that what can young fellows do 
who wish for nothing but to rest themselves 
and talk about their friends and enemies? 
They had come and they had tried. They 
had raised their voices even higher than 
before. Their boasts had grown louder, more 
presumptuous, more preposterous, until, before 
the cold separation of that unmoving and as if 
contemptuous presence in the cobbler's chair, 
they burst of their own air, like toy balloons. 
And they went and left Boaz alone. 


“THERE was another thing which served, 
if not to keep them away, at least not to 
entice them back. That was the aspect of 
the place. It was not cheerful. It invited 
no one. In its way that fire-bitten ruin grew 
to be almost as great a scandal as the act 
itself had been. It was plainly aneyesore. A 
valuable property, on the town’s main thor- 
oughfare—and an eyesore! The neighboring 
owners protested. 

Their protestations might as well have 
gone against a stone wall. That man was 
deaf. and dumb. He had become, in a way, 
a kind of. vegetable, for the quality of a veg- 
etable is that, while it is endowed with life, it - 
remains fixed in one spot. For years Boaz 
was scarcely seen to move foot out of that 
shop that was left him, a small, square, 
blistered promontory on the shores of ruin. 

He must indeed have carried out some 
rudimentary sort of a domestic program under 
the debris at the rear (he certainly did not 
sleep or eat in the shop). One or two lower 
rooms were left fairly intact. The outward 
aspect of the place was formless; it grew to 
be no more than a mound in time; the charred 
timbers, one or two still standing, lean and 
naked against the sky, lost their blackness and 
faded to a silvery gray. It would have 
seemed strange, had they not grown ac- 
customed to the thought, to imagine that 
blind man, like a mole, or some slow slug, 
turning himself mysteriously in the bowels of 
that gray mound—that time-silvered ‘‘eye- 
sore.”’ 

When they saw him; however, he was in 
the shop. They opened the door to take in 
their work (when other cobblers turned them 
off), and they saw him seated in his chair in 
the half-darkness, his whole person, legs, 
torso, neck, head, as motionless as the veg- 
etable of which we have spoken—only his 
hands and his bare arms endowed with visible 
life. The gloom had bleached the skin to the 
color of damp ivory, and against the back- 
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ground of his immobility they moved with a 
certain amazing monstrousness, interminably. 
No, they were never still. One wondered 
what they could be at. Surely he could not 
have had enough work now to keep those 
insatiable hands so monstrously in motion. 
Even far into the night. Tap-tap-tap! Blows 
continuous and powerful. On what? On 
nothing? On the bare iron last? And for 
what purpose? To what conceivable end? 

Well, one could imagine those arms, growing 
paler, also growing thicker and. more for- 
midable with that unceasing labor; the 
muscles feeding themselves omnivorously on 
their own waste, the cords toughening, the 
bone-tissues revitalizing themselves without 
end. One could imagine the whole aspiration 
of that mute and motionless man pouring 
itself out into those pallid arms, and the arms 
-taking it up with a kind of blind greed. 
Storing it up. Against a day! 

“That cachorral One day—” 


WHat were the thoughts of the man? 
What moved within that motionless 
cranium covered with long hair? Who can 
say? Behind everything, of course, stood 
that bitterness against the world—the blind 
world—blinder than he would ever be. And 
against “that cachorra.’’ But this was no 
longer a thought; it was the man. 

Just as all muscular aspiration flowed into 
his arms, so all the energies of his senses 
turned to his ears. The man had become, 
you might say, two arms and two ears. Can 
you imagine a man listening, intently, through 
the waking hours of nine years? 

Listening to footfalls. Marking with a 
special emphasis of concentration the be- 
ginning, rise, full passage, falling away, and 
dying of all the footfalls. By day, by night, 
Winter and Summer and Winter again. Un- 
raveling the skein of footfalls passing up and 
down the street! 

For three years he wondered when they 
would come. For the next three years he 
wondered if they would ever come. It was 
during the last three that a doubt began to 
trouble him. It gnawed at his huge moral 
strength. Like a hidden seepage of water, 
it undermined (in anticipation) his terrible 
resolution. It was a sign perhaps of age, a 
slipping away of the reckless infallibility of 
youth. 

Supposing, after all, that his ears should 


fail him. Supposing they were capable of 
being tricked, without his being able to 
know it. Supposing that that cachorra should 


come and go, and he, Boaz, living in some 
vast delusion, some unrealized distortion of 
should let him pass unknown. 


memory, 
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Supposing precisely this thing had already 
happened! 

Or the other way around. What if he 
should hear the footfalls coming, even into 
the very shop itself? What if he should be 
as sure of them as of his own soul? What, 
then, if he should strike? And what, then, 
if it were not that cachorra after all? How 
many tens and hundreds of millions of people 
were there in the world? Was it possible for 
them all to have footfalls distinct and different? 

Then they would take him and hang him. 
And that cachorra might then come and go at 
his own will, undisturbed. 

As he sat there sometimes the sweat rolled 
down his nose, cold as rain. 

Supposing! 

Sometimes, quite suddenly, in broad day, 
in the booming silence of the night, he would 
start. Not outwardly. But beneath the pale 
integument of his skin all his muscles tightened 
and his nerves sang. His breathing stopped. 
It seemed almost as if his heart stopped. 

“Was that it? Were those the feet, there, 
emerging faintly from the distance? Yes, 
there was something about them. Yes! 
Memory was in travail. Yes, yes, yes! No! 
How could he be sure? Ice ran down into 
his empty eyes. The footfalls were already 
passing. They were gone, swallowed’ up 
already by time and space. Had that been 
that cachorra? 

Nothing in his life had been so hard to 
meet as this insidious drain of distrust in his 
own powers; this sense of a traitor within the 
walls. His iron-gray hair had turned white. 
It was always this now, from the beginning of 
the day to the end of the night: how was he 
to know? How was he to be inevitably, 
unshakably, sure? 

Curiously, after all this purgatory of doubts 
he did know them. For a moment at least, 
when he heard them, he was unshakably sure. 


[' was on an evening of the Winter holi- 
days, the Portuguese festival of Menin’ 
Jesus. Christ was born again in a hundred 
mangers on a hundred tiny altars; there was 
cake and wine; songs went shouting by to the 
accompaniment of mandolins and tramping 
feet. The wind blew cold under a clear sky. 
In all the houses there were lights; even in 
Boaz Negro’s shop a lamp was lit just now for 
a man had been in for a pair of boots which 
Boaz had patched. The man had gone out 
again. Boaz was thinking of blowing out the 
light. It meant nothing to him. 

He leaned forward, judging the position of 
the lamp-chimney by the heat on his face, and 
puffed out his cheeks to blow. Then his cheeks 
collapsed suddenly, and he sat back again. 
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It was not odd that he had failed to hear 
the footfalls until they were actually within 
the door. A crowd of merrymakers was 
passing just then; their songs and tramping 
almost shook the shop. Boaz. sat _ back. 
Beneath his passive exterior his nerves 
thrummed; his muscles had grown as hard as 
wood. Yes! Yes! But no! He had heard 
nothing; no more than a single step, a single 
foot-pressure on the planks within the door. 
Dear God! | He could, not tell! 

Going through the pain of an enormous 
effort, he opened his lips. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“Well, I—I don’t know. To tell the 
truth—” 

The voice was unfamiliar, but it might be 
assumed. Boaz held. himself. His face re- 
mained blank, interrogating, slightly helpless. 

“IT ama little -deaf,’’ he said. ‘Come 
nearer,” 


T= footfalls: came half-way across the 
. intervening floor, and there appeared to 
hesitate., The: voice, too, had a note of 
uncertainty. 

“{ was just looking. around. 
pair, of—well, you.mend shoes?”’ 

‘Boaz. nedded his head. It was not in 
response to the words, for.they meant nothing. 
What he: had. heard were the footfalls on the 
floor. 

Now he was sure. As ‘has been said; for a 
moment at least after he had heard ‘them he 
was unshakably sure. The congestion of his 
muscles had passed. He was at peace. 

The voice became audible once more. 
Before the massive pre-occupation of the blind 
man it became still less certain of itself. 

“Well, I haven’t got the shoes with me. I 
was—just looking around.” 

It was amazing to Boaz, this calvuneen 
sensation of peace. 

“Wait!” Then, bending his head as if 
listening to the Winter wind, “It’s cold to- 
night. You've left the door open. But 
wait!"’ Leaning down, his hand fell on a 
rope’s end hanging by the chair. The gesture 
was one continuous, undeviating movement of 
the hand. Nohesitation. No groping. How 
many hundreds, how many thousands of 
times, had his -hand schooled itself in that 
gesture! 

A single strong pull. With a little bang the 
front door had swung to and latched itself. 
Not only the front door. The other door, 
leading to the rear; had closed too and latched 
itself with a little bang. And leaning forward 
from his chair, Boaz blew out the light. 

There was not a sound in the shop. Out- 
side, feet continued to go by; ringing on the 


I have a 


frozen road; voices were lifted; the wind 
hustled about the corners of the wooden shell 
with a continuous, shrill note of whistling. 
All of this outside, as on another planet. 
Within the blackness of the shop the complete 
silence persisted. 

Boaz listened. Sitting on the edge of his 
chair, half-crouching, his head, with its long, 
unkept, white hair, bent slightly to one side, he 
concentrated upon this chambered silence the 
full powers of his senses. He hardly breathed. 
The other person in that room could not be 
breathing at all, it seemed. 

No, there was not a breath, not the stirring 
of a sole on wood, not the infinitesimal rustle 
of any fabric. It was as if in this utter 
stoppage of sound, even the blood had ceased 
to flow in the veins and arteries of that man, 
who was like a rat caught in a trap. 

It was appalling even to Boaz; even to the 
cat. Listening became more than a labor. 
He began to have to fight against a growing 
impulse to shout out loud, to leap, sprawl 
forward without aim in that unstirred dark- 
ness—do something. Sweat rolled down from 
behind his ears, into his shirt-collar. He 
gripped the chair-arms. To keep quiet he 
sank his teeth into his lower lip. He would 
not! He would not! 

And of a sudden he heard before him, in the. 
center of the room, an outburst of breath, an 
outrush: from lungs in thé extremity of pain, 
think, laborious, fearful. A coughing up of: 
dammed air. ih. 

Pushing himself fronr the arms of the chair, 
Boaz leaped. 

His fingers, passing swiftly through the 
air, closed on something. It was a sheaf of 
hair, bristly and think. It was a man’s 
beard. 


ON the road outside, up and down the 

street for a hundred yards, merrymaking 
people turned to look at one another. With 
an abrupt cessation of ‘laughter, of speech. 
Inquiringly. .Even with. an unconscious dila- 
tion of the pupils of their eyes. 

“What was that?” 

There had been a scream. There could be 
no doubt of that. A single, long-drawn note. 
Immensely high-pitched.. Not as if it were 
human. 

‘ “God's sake! 
it come from?”’ 

Those nearest said it came from the cobbler- 
shop of .Boaz Negro. 

They went and tried the door. It was 
closed; even locked, as if for the night. There 
was no. light. behind the window-shade. But 
Boaz would not have a light. They beat on 
the door. No answer. 


What was that? Where'd 
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But from where, then, had that prolonged, 
as if animal, note come? 

They ran about, penetrating into the side- 
lanes, interrogating, prying. Coming back at 
last, inevitably, to the neighborhood of Boaz 
Negro’s shop. 

The body lay on the floor at Boaz’s feet, 
where it had tumbled down slowly after a 
moment from the spasmodic embrace of his 
arms; those ivory-colored arms which had 
beaten so long upon the bare iron surface of a 
last. Blows continuous and powerful! It 
seemed incredible. They were so weak now. 
They could not have lifted the hammer 
now. But that beard! That bristly, thick, 
square beard of a stranger! 


IS hands remembered it. Standing with 

his shoulders fallen forward and his weak 
arms hanging down, Boaz began to shiver. 
The whole thing was incredible. What was 
on the floor there, upheld in the vast gulf of 
darkness, he could not see. Neither could he 
hear it; smell it. Nor (if he did not move 
his foot) could he feel it. What he did not 
hear, smell, or touch did not exist. It was 
not there. Incredible! 

But that beard! All the accumulated 
doubtings of those years fell down upon 
him. After all, the thing he had _ been 
so fearful of in his weak imaginings had 
happened. He had killed a stranger. He, 
Boaz Negro, had murdered an_ innocent 
man! 

And all on account of that beard. His 
deep panic made him light-headed. He 
began to confuse cause and effect. If it were 
not for that beard, it would have been that 
cachorra. 

On this basis he began to reason with a 
crazy directness. And to act. He went 
and pried open the door into the entry. From 
a shelf he took down his razor. A big, heavy- 
heeled blade, made long ago for a_ beard 
which turned the jaw black again an hour 
after shaving. And the old, brown, polished 
strop. His hands began to hurry. And the 
mug, half full of soap. And water. It would 
have to be cold water. But after all, he 
thought (light-headedly), at this time of 
night— 

Outside, they were at the shop again. 
The crowd’s habit is to forget a thing quickly, 
once it is out of sight and hearing. But there 
had been something about that solitary cry 
which continued to bother them, even in 
memory. Where had it been? Where had it 
come from? And those who had stood nearest 
the cobbler-shop were heard again. They 
were certain now, dead certain. They could 
swear! 


ie the end they broke down the door. If 
Boaz heard them he gave no sign. An 
absorption as complete as it was monstrous 
wrapped him. Kneeling in the glare of the 
lantern they had brought, as impervious as his 
own shadow sprawling behind him, he con- 
tinued to shave the dead man on the floor. 

No one touched him. Their minds and 
imaginations were arrested by the gigantic 
proportions of the act. The unfathomable 
presumption of the act. As throwing murder 
in their faces to the tune of a jig in a barber- 
shop. It is a fact that none of them so much 
as thought of touching him. No less than all 
of them, together with all other men, shorn of 
their imaginations—that is to say, the ex- 
pressionless and imperturbable creature of 
the Law—would be sufficient to touch than 
ghastly man. 

On the other hand, they could not leave 
him alone. They could not go away. They 
watched. They saw the damp, lather-soaked 
beard of that victimized stranger falling 
away, stroke by stroke of the flashing, heavy 
razor. The dead denuded by the blind! 

It was seen that Boaz was about to speak. 
It was something important he was about to 
utter; something, one would say, fatal. The 
words would not come all at once. They 
swelled his cheeks out. His razor was ar- 
rested. Lifting his face, he encircled the 
watchers with a gaze at once of imploration 
and of'command. As if he could see them. 
As if he could read his answer in the expressions 
of their faces. 

“Tell me: one thing now. Is it that ca- 
chorra?”’ 

For the first time those men in the room 
made sounds. They shuffled their feet. It 
was as if an uncontrollable impulse to ejac- 
ulation, laughter, derision, forbidden by the 
presence of death, had gone down into their 
boot-soles. 

“Manuel?” one of them said. ‘‘You mean 
Manuel?” : 

Boaz laid the razor down on the floor 
beside its work. He got up from his knees 
slowly, as if his joints hurt. He sat down in 
his chair, rested his hands on the arms, and 
once more encircled the company with his 
sightless gaze. 

“Not Manuel. Manuel was a good boy. 
But tell me now, is it that cachorra?”’ 


ERE was something out of their calcula- 

tions; something for them, mentally to 

chew on. Mystification is a good thing 

sometimes. It gives the brain a fillip, stirs 

memory, puts the gears of imagination in 

mesh. One man, an old, tobacco-chewing 
(Concluded on page 274) 
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A NEW STAR 


TWINKLES IN 


“ENTER MADAME” 


“ ELDOM have a new comedienne and 

a new producer been greeted by the 
critics with such a unanimous and 
sustained chorus of applause as has in- 
augurated the stellar careers of Gilda 
Varesi and Brock Pemberton in placing 
‘Enter Madame” on Broadway and keep- 
ing it there as perhaps the most successful 
comedy of the metropolitan season. Miss 
Varesi not only shares with Norman 
Trevor the acting honors of the play but 
she shares with Dolly Byrne the distinction 
of its authorship. To quote the critic for 
the New York Evening Sun, it is ‘‘a case of 
Enter Gilda Varesi, followed by Messrs. 
Pemberton, ‘Trevor 
and' a uniformly 
well-chosen’ cast.” 
In the role of a 
stormy, . capricious, 
regalntely . .ageless 
prima; donna, Ma- 
dame Lisa ..Della 
Robbia, around 
whom:swirls a con- 
tinuous gale ‘of ex- 
citement and laugh- 
ter, Miss Varesi 
pictures to the life 
a superemotional 
opera artist who is 
blessed, -or cursed, 
with all the temper- 
amental vagaries of 
her profession. 
She is incompati- 
bly married to a 
wealthy American, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, 
who, enjoying a 
large automatic 
income has had no 
exacting business 
in life other than 
to dance attend- 
ance on_ his wife. 
She has. brought 
him romance but 
no comfort, As a 
consequence he has 
visions of a home- 





SHE APPEARS IN THE DOUBLE ROLE OF 
PLAYWRIGHT AND STAR 


Gilda Varesi and Brock Pemberton took a chance on 
***Enter Madame” and have played a winner. 


loving fireside companion, slippered ease 
and domestic comfort such as might be 


provided by a_ certain widow, - Flora 
Preston, with whom he has established - 
relations in the absence: of his: prima 


donna wife. Incidentally, the Fitzgeralds 
have a son, John, who is verging on man- 
hood and is a stickler for the proprieties. 
He greatly admires his talented mother and 
adores the memory of such fugitive meet- 
ings with her as her operatic career has 
permitted. He chances to be home from 
college as the play opens and, it develops 
in the first act, he and a girl cousin, Alice 
Chalmers, are secretly engaged. The 
young couple, to- 
gether with Gerald 
and the widow, 
Flora, are in the 
living room of the 
Fitzgerald apart- 
ment awaiting the 
arrival from Eu- 
rope of Mme. Lisa 
Della Robbia, 
which has been her- 
alded by a series of 
lengthy cablegrams, 
John is inwardly 
perturbed by the 
presence of the 
widow, Flora, at 
such a time and 
takes his parent to 
task. The latter is 
indignant and the 
widow decides to 
retreat to her own 
apartment, which is 
in the same house. 
Then, preceded by 
her secretary, doc- 
tor, chef and a pic- 
turesque retinue of 
servants, Madame 
Della Robbia §ar- 
rives.. She proceeds 
to get re-acquaint- 
ed with the family, 
seeks to excuse her 
prolonged absences, 
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‘ , declares her ‘maternal and conjugal: love 
and i is Suddenly attratted by a huge bou- 
- quet among ‘the floral decorations. 


ry Lisa: Madonna mia, Gérald, did you u bring 
‘this thing for my grave? ~~ 

"GERALD: No, Lisa, the lady of whom I wrote 
; your 

|. fsa: Ah so! I see. 
ing: :The little dove. 
“lady! 

“GERALD: My dear girl, you will twist things 
your own way. She just wished to be kind, to 
welcome you, that sort of thing. 

LisA: Ah! That sort of thing. Gerald, it’s 
wonderful. It is as if she stood in the room. 
~, (Shivers) So that’s who she is: : 

: GERALD: Nothing of the sort. She was ina 
roy ‘She probably grabbed -the first thing 

. that’ came along. To me it looks like a naive, 
but warm .and sincere, impulse. 





She sends.a peace offer- 
She is subtle, this 


Lisa: Mine was an impulse, warm and sin- 


cere, ,Did ‘I make’a mistake to come? ie 
"you glad to see me? 

GERALD: To see you has always been my 

delight. -The trouble is I haven’t had enough 
- of itto keép me from starving. 

Lisa: And from now on you wish to die of 
starvation? 

GERALD: Oh no! That’s not my intention. 
Just try some other kind of nourishment. 

Lisa (Nodding toward flowers): It will not 
agree with you; rather heavy fare. (Thought- 
fully.) That’s what puzzles me—so she looks 
like that! Until now your amourettes were 
more like a series of ors d’oeuvres~ 

GERALD: Lisa, this lady, well—I tried to 
explain in my letter; it’s a difficult thing to say 
—You see my life with you has been colorful 
but snatchy. It has been more like the ex- 
perience of a play-goer. At intervals the 
curtain has come down and I have left the 
theater of your presence always regretfully, 
always eager to come again, always with the 
sense that it wasn’t real and could not be ex- 
pected to be real, and that was the fun of it 
and the charm of it; but it’s an awful pace to 
keep up: Frankly I don’t see how you do it! 
Lord, it’s a three-ring circus. 

Lisa: Now you no longer like to go to the 
play. It is October in your life, the landscape 
glows and the sun is still warm, but the evenings 
are chilly and you like to sit by the fire en 
famille, in your slippers. 

* GERALD: Lord, I haven’t had time to change— 

Lisa: And the lady of the dove will sit op- 
posite in that big fat chair, which she will com- 
pletely fill—and she will—my God! 

- GERALD: That: doesn’t appeal to you, does 
it? 

Lisa (With fervor): 





No! 
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GERALD: Well, there, you see 

Lisa (Change of mood): All right,~all right. 
I am a-woman of the world. I understand. 
It was-nice.to talk.it over quietly together. 
Mon ami,—bonjour mon, bon ami—la! Shake 
hands a l’anglaise—en-bon camarade. (They 
shake*hands.) 

GERALD: Lisa, I. am no more blind today 
than I ever was, I know that you are the most 
fascinating woman in the world. 

Lisa: Thank you. That makes it easier for 
me to tell you my little story—the real reason 
for my coming. 

GERALD: What now? 

Lisa: Your letter arrived at a most oppor- 
tine moment.-: I also have met a man not too 
young, not too old, not as old ‘as you, not as 
young as me. Just right, you know. He isa 


- great poet, no money he have, no jewels to 


bring-to me—just his heart and his poems he 
lay at my feet. -When you-write ‘me of the 
American lady,.1 say all is well, soon ae too can 
marry. 

GERALD (Gerald is dumfounded for a ‘moment, 
then he breaks into a roar of laughter): A’ poet, 
a’ spring poet; Oh, Lisa, come ea. I don’t 
believe a word of it. ) 

Lisa: You do not believe? ‘You, “then: are 
the only one who has yearnirigs? ‘ You are 
tired of romance, you sigh for quiet, for peace, 
for old slippers! What have I to-do with: these 
things? For years you leave me 'alf alone. 
I am Lisa Della Robbia, who is always ‘young. 
I starve for romance, for poetry: Now T find 
it and I take it; you can have the old slippers. 

GERALD: Don’t be a fool, :Lisa. - If there’s 
anything in this, you must be mad. - Some 
fool versifying boy. ‘Where will you get the 
money to support him? Do you:expect me to 
do it? First, there is your villa at Viareggio; 
then the castle in Audulusia that you bought 
to make the dreams come true. There’s your 
entourage: Bice, the old ruffioness, the secre- 
tary, the doctor, the blooming cook, the dogs, 
the jewels, these marvellous exits and entrances 
these scenic effects—(Shakes the screen). Bah! 
You have the extravagance of an: empress. 
In spite of all the money you make, the burden 


has been a pretty heavy one for me. God 
knows I haven’t grumbled. I’ve realized that 
you must have your fittings. But now, by 


God, this must all change. I’ve no intention 
of maintaining a pet poet. 

Lisa: I, the Della Robia, am to be thrown 
aside like an old shoe, to live alone, to wither 
like an autumn leaf, to die alone. - That is my 
fate which you plan for me! -I tell you no. 
Bah for your money, your common ideas, your 
flatfooted slippers; bah, I say. 

GERALD: All of a sudden this passion for 
romance, this melodrama of dying alone! For 
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years I’ve beg- 
ged you to come 
back to me or to 
let me -go with 
you, and what 
did you answer 
me? You must 
be free. You 
must stand 
alone. I’ve been 
nothing to 
you, nothing 
mattered but 
your own head- 
strong way. - 
Lesa: . |. am. 

the Della Rob- 
bia.. Love is my 
master and .my 
slave. I: am 
young as 
eternity, .old:.as 
the moons, wise 


| GERALD} Stop 
Lisa, Stop aet- 
ing. Come here 


, and, listen, to me, or I’ll make you. You're a 
conceited middle-aged woman, whose career 


is,on the wane.. You never were a beauty at 
any: time:,in; your life. You’ve been spoiled 
and petted, self has been your god and you've 
served. him well. You’ve:-done what you 
pleased and never counted the cost. Oh, 
you’ve had your fill of fame and glory; and 
what was our. part—John’s and mine—in your 
game?- Even now we couldn't meet you at the 
boat. We mustn’t be seen. .We might spoil 
the scenery and so we were kept in the back- 
ground till you wanted us. You know how we 
yielded to your whims and how I’ve cared for 
you and even now, God help me, I can’t stand 
quietly by and see you make a fool of yourself. 
A-poet—bah! Look, I’ll show you something. 
(Pushes her back on the sofa, seizes the lamp, and 
holding it close to her face, he pushes the hair 
from her forehead.) You are growing old, 
Lisa! There’s too much rouge here, too much 
make-up, too much trouble to gain your effects. 
How dare you speak of poets, of romance. 
You're growing old, Lisa, old I tell you, old. 
(Lisa twists herself into his arms. The lamp 
swings round dangerously. Clasping her to him, 
Gerald puts it safely on. the table.) 

Lisa: Am I so very old, Gerald, too old for 
you to love, too old to love you? 

GERALD (Gerald holds her in his arms and 
looks at her thoughtfully. After a while.‘he 
kisses her as if he were trying an experiment) 
Yes, it is good to love you, and it’s not half bad 
to kiss you, either. I dare say that’s all you 


“WIVES-IN-LAW” 


So Mme. Lisa Della Robbia (Gilda Varesi) characterizes her ambivalent relations with 
Mrs. Flora Preston (Jane Meredith) in the comedy success ** Enter Madame.” 





want. I tell you, Lisa, it isn’t that I’m not 
grateful to you. Why, you've been the most 
exquisite, magnificent, the most ideal mistress 
a man ever had. 

Lisa: Gerald! 

GERALD: What else would you call it? Have 
you the faintest idea of what it means to be 
wife? ' 

Lisa: Gerald! 

GERALD: You’ve lived with me, but have 
you ever been a wife to me? Why, my dear 
girl, have you ever stopped to think that, if 
I hadn’t been the impetuous, well-brought- 
up young fool that I was, I need never 
have married you at all! It would have 
been better, much better, for the two of 
us, if I hadn’t. It wasn’t the least bit 
necessary. 

Lisa: Gerald! This is too much. 

GERALD: Just a few hurried words before a 
justice of the peace—and the joke of,it! The 
first thing you did was to lose your marriage 
certificate, the next thing was to lose your 
ring. The other day I looked for my marriage 
lines and I’ll be hanged if 7 know where they 
are. In order to prove we are married at all 
I’ll have to hunt up the files of the archives in 
Milan. The whole thing is the damndest joke 
there is. 

Lisa: Gerald, I’ll never forgive you the long- 
est day I live. Very well, then divorce, di- 
vorce, you shall have it. Oh, I wish I had it 
here now that I might throw it in your sneering 
face. 
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In the second act news comes to Madame 
that a decree of divorce has been granted. 
She is startled, inconsolable. Her son is 
trying to comfort her, when Gerald is 
shown in. John departs, leaving his 
parents alone. 


Lisa: Come in, come in, won’t you—sit 
down? I must apologize for my costume. I 
have been asleep, and then John came—eh— 
me voici. If you will wait I put on a tea gown. 
This really,—it is scarcely the costume for a 
divorcée. I must. be careful now. 

GERALD: Never mind your clothes. I 
broke in on you, I—have been wanting to see 
you since that awful day.. I didn’t want you 
to go away remembering the things I said. 
I don’t know what came over me, I think it 
was because you tried to make a fool of me. 

Lisa: I tried to make a fool of you! 

GERALD: You did, you know, Lisa, you did 
try-——— 

Lisa: The other.lady never tries to make a 
fool of you? 

GERALD: Oh dear no, she ae! t the wit. 

Lisa: A woman's wits are not always on the 
surface. 

GERALD: It’s you I want to speak of. I was 
so beastly about your age, as if you could help 
it. 

Lisa: Gerald, be careful what you say. You 
know you are not my husband any more. I 
must have respect from men that are not my 
husband. on 

GERALD: Good heavens, I don’t know what 
I’m saying. I wanted so much to see you. 
I was so afraid you'd slip away without my 
having another glimpse of you. You look 
lovely and exquisitely young in the firelight. 
(It has. been growing gradually dark. Lisa 
jumps to. her feet and turns on all the lights.) 

Lisa (Furtously, facing him): How dare you! 
Look at me now! (There's a knock at the door.) 

Lisa: Come in. 

(Enter Archimede, the chef, witha large cooked 
goose on a platter.) 

ARCHIMEDE: Si po, Signora cosa ne dice eh? 
Cold roast goose! 

GERALD: The bird of peace! 


ARCHIMEDE: Si Signore! Stuffed -with capon, . 


sweet breads, sausage meat and rosemary— 
Lisa:. Truffles—mushrooms, macaroms and 
cream—. .~_ - 
ARCHIMEDE: All chopped ver fine. 
Lisa: A*dash of Tokay wine. 
GERALD: Ah frankincense and myrhh—oh 
dreams of Araby! 
Lisa: I have it, I have it, I have it, I have it! 
GERALD: What's that? 
Lisa (Triumphantly) : 


You come and sup 
with mel ‘ 
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GERALD: By Jove! 

Lisa: And bring the lady. 

GERALD: What! 

Lisa: Why not? The bird of péace, a nicc 
cold supper. . . . I have a good champagne— 

ARCHIMEDE: Bravi, bravi, cosi si fa per dio! 
Crepi la malincoma! 

Lisa: Can you get ready quickly? 

ARCHIMEDE: I have a salad that is a dream of 
spring! 

Lisa: Gerald, rush, get the lady! I dress— 
like a flash! Bice! Bice! (Enter Bice, Madame's 
maid.) 

Bice: Si, Signora— 

Lisa: Signor Gerald come to supper! Is that 
not splendid? 

Bice: Ah! Crazie al cielo! 

Lisa: And he bring the nice lady that he is to 
marry! 

BicE: Oh, my God! 

Lisa: Run, Gerald, and phiee if she can 
come. We will be ready in no’ time ‘at all. 





GERALD: You are on! ‘Lisa,’ "by Jove, you 


can’t be beat! 


Gerald departs in quest of. the widow, ” 


Flora, and, 


his fiancee, Gerald presently returns with 
Flora, whom he introduces. . ,., were 


Lisa: Delighted. 
come. 

FLora: It- was charming of you to ask me. 

Lisa: Not at all—just a little family supper. 
You belong in the family now, you know. [ 
don’t know yet just exactly what relation we 


It. was 90. gnod nf yat'tp 


are to be to oné another, but something surely.: 
Wives-in-law, is it 


My English is so shaky. 
not?) ;. 
FiLora: I*couldn’t say—what an idea! 


‘Lisa:.Well, at any- rate I feel sure that we- 
We have so much in 


should not be strangers. 
common now. 

Lisa: My dear family, Mrs. Preston. My 
doctor, my secretary,:of course you know the 
children. Please sit, 
other end of the table, I at this end. You, 
John, near Mrs. 
the other side of Madame. 
tween the children. 
me. So. -It is not a well-balanced dinner 
party, it would never do in.a.storm, but perhaps 
it will sail successfully in these calm and sunny 
seas, (Enter Archimede; he passes -the. goose. 


G&rald, you be- 


Bice fills the glasses.) 
GERALD: Jove, this is good! This is wonder- 
ful! Truffles don’t taste like anything as they 
cook them.on this side. 
ARCHIMEDE: Those truffles come from my 
farm in Tuscany. 


Radames and I hunt for 


the Della Robbia entowrage 
having assembled, together with John and 


Madame—you “at the: 
Preston; doctér, please on’ 


You, Miss Smith, near 
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them last June, he with his nose and I with my 
stick to hit him over the head whenever he find 
a truffle. He loves truffles, that Radames. 

FLora: Mercy, who’s Radames, your son? 

ARCHIMEDE: No, my pig, Madame, a great 
hunter of truffles. 

FLorA: What a strange name for a pig. 

ARCHIMEDE: Why not, Madame? He en- 
joys it, poor fellow, it gives him style before 
the other pigs. My cow I name Aida, my ox 
Don Bartolo. They are all ver’ pleased. 

GERALD: So you will retire to your farm 
when you get old? 

ARCHIMEDE: Oh well, some day! I am young 
yet! 

GERALD: By Jove, doctor, that reminds me, 
why aren’t you in Rimini? I thought you had 
bought a little practice there and had gone to 
settle down for the rest of your life? 

Doctor: Oh yes, I did leave Madame two 
years ago, the last time you and Madame were 
together in Viareggio. I had the rheumatism 
and I got the home sickness. I run down to 
Rimini where is my old sister. Her husband is 
dead and her daughter is married. So she say, 
why you run all around the world in your 
rheumatism? Stay-hére, I cook for you. So I 
leave Madame and I stay. 

GERALD: Ahem! pass the salad. Some salad, 
Flora? 

FLora: Thank you, not any more. 


GERALD: So you left Rimini, doctor? 

Doctor: Yes, the music is in the bloéd worse 
than the rheumatism, it make me suffer more. 
And the memories stab my heart a hundred 
times a day; and pictures of the past come up 
quickly in idle moments. A great life of 
pictures we lead. I could not stand to give 
pills and powders. Madame took me back, 
and here I am. 

GERALD: A great life of pictures! 

Doctor: Well, Signor Gerald, this is the 
last of the jolly little suppers. 

GERALD: Your health, doctor. 

Doctor: We have drink the health together 
in every corner of the globe—Cairo, Petrogad. 
Buenos Ayres, Milan. It was not a bad little 
life. 

GERALD: It was a good little life while it 
lasted. 

FLorRA: Mme. Della Robbia, I hear you are 
to be married again? 

Lisa (Surprised): Me! 

Joun: What’s that, mother? You never 
mentioned it to me. Now that father’s gone 
you ought to advise with me, you know. 

GERALD: Dash it all, don’t talk as if I were 
dead. 

FLora: Gerald told me of your wonderful 
romance with a poet. I understood him to 
Say you were engaged? 

Joun: Why, mother! 





MADAME DELLA ROBBIA IS HOSTESS TO HER HUSBAND AND RIVAL AT A 
REMARKABLE SUPPER .- 


During its somewhat rakish bohemian progress the husband, Gerald Fitzgerald (Norman Trevor) discovers 
that he is still in love with his madcap prima donna spouse, despite her temperamental flights. 
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Lisa (Calmly): I don’t know what you mean. 
I have my parrot to swear at me, my dog to 
snarl at me and my cat to stay out all night— 
what for do I want a husband? (The telephone 
rings.) Miss Smith, will you answer that? - 


It develops that an operatic manager is 
anxious for Lisa to tour South America 
under his auspices and wishes her to sail 
the following afternoon. She consents. 
There is a great pother. The supper party 
is approaching.an end, and Flora, preparing 
to leave, ironically characterizes it and the 
hostess ‘as quite extraordinary. Whereupon: 


Lisa: To myself I seem quite simple—it’s 
very puzzling. 

FLorA: Ff suppose it comes from throwing 
yourself into every part you are doing. You 
throw yourself out of joint, as it were, and you 
end by not knowing how to behave at all. 
However, I am delighted to have met you. 
I understand Gerald so much better now...’ I 
am glad'to have had a glimpse of your vivid 
domestic . atmosphere. -You are so very 
original; I'dare say you make a business of that. 
You have behaved most becomingly on the 
whole.,: Really amazingly well. 

Lisa (Meekly):. Thank you so much. 

Fora: The ‘situation might have been very 
unpleasant. Two women squabbling over a 
man, you know. Oh, dreadful! Instead it’s 
been only the question of righting something 
that had been wrong for many years. Now 
it’s over, would you mind kissing me? 

Lisa: Delighted! Are we not wives-in-law? 
(They kiss strenuously.) Men are such helpless 
dears that we women must take these things 
into our own hands. There, it’s all over, what 
a relief! Aren’t you relieved? 

FLora: Tremendously. (Going slowly up with 
Lisa to exit door where Gerald is waiting to show 
her out.) Of course we won't be likely to meet 
in the future. 

Lisa: Not unless you allow me to give Gerald 
away at the wedding! 

Fora: Mercy, what an idea! 

Lisa: You've just said what a poor, helpless 
thing he was, the dear. Fancy how dreadful 
if he lost his way going up the aisle, and left 
you there waiting while he wandered around 
the pews! If I were there, you know, you could 
trust me to keep a grip on him and hand him 
over firmly at the proper moment. 

FLora: Oh, well! I'll trust to his love to 
bring him safely to me! In the meantime I'll 
leave him in your care. Don’t let him. tire 
you. Send him home soon. Good night!. 


Gerald accompanies Flora into the hall 
and quickly returns for a heart-to-heart 
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talk with Lisa, to whom he begs to be of 
financial assistance. “Let me go on paying 
your bills,”” he pleads. 


’ Lisa‘(Firmly): Not a bill. 

GERALD: You only do it to be irritating and 
contrary. Once you discover that a certain 
thing will give me happiness, it is always the 
one thing you refuse me. 

Lisa: Now it is my fault again! Gerald, | 
have not forgot what you said to me the day I 
came back—that I had been only a magnificent 
mistress to you. 

GERALD: Oh, Lisa, I would give anything to 
wipe out the words I said that day... it's 
always so when we get together . . . you drive 
me to it.. T always say things I'don’t mean. 

Lisa: The trouble is there is always enough 
truth in them. 

GERALD: No truth at alt—not.at all. I'd 
smash any man who dared to—I can’t imagine 
what made me—Gad, I know, I remémber now, 
why I said it. It was the damned poet you were 
going to marry. What's become of him, Lisa? 

Lisa: There is no one, no one at all: °-There 
has never been any one. Is ‘there ‘ariything 
else you wish to talk about? Mm TE 

GERALD:.No, no. I suppose not. 

(Telephone rings. Lisa goes to it.) : 

LisA: Allo, allo. Oh, Flora! Yes; Gerald is 
here. You want him at once? You shall 
have him. Queek, queek, Gerald. - 

GERALD (At phone): Yes, Flora, what is it? 
We're getting along nicely. These ‘things 
take time you know. Yes. I'll see that I 
get plenty of sleep. I’m not made of cotton 
wool. Yes, in the morning. What? At ten 
o'clock? Yes, I’ll be there promptly. All 
right, you can expect me. What? Yes, Iam 
just off now. . Good night, my dear, good night. 
(Turns from the phone, goes upstage, gets his 
hat and comes irresolutely down to Lisa, who ts 
sitting quietly looking at up him.) 

GERALD: I must go, I must go. I scarcely 
know you in this mood; no tricks; no florid 
speeches; no poetry; perhaps you are glad to 
get rid of me. Haven't you anything to say? 

Lisa: No. 

GERALD: Good by, then, good by, romance, 
youth, adventure; as wayward as my thoughts, 
as graceful as my dreams, as changeable as my 
desires; a butterfly with wonderful wings, and 
with emotion instead of a heart. 

Lisa: It is a lie, a lie, a lie! How dare you, 
how dare you say such things to me. 

GERALD: Gad, you are right. I have no 
right to say such things, yet they are true. 
You admit that they are true? 

Lisa: A lie, a lie! You have said it your- 
self. ‘As wayward as my thoughts, as change- 
able as my desires,” I was what you wished 
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me to be. How could 
I be anything else? 
I was taught that my 
duty was to please 
and to win applause. 
The world is like a 
child, very exacting 
and severe with its 
dolls, and you were 
like the world. I 
dared not relax be- 
fore you. I never 
dared to show feeling 
because you laughed 
at me. An inter- 
preter, that is what 
I am, that is all you 
wished me to be. I 
reflect what you are; 
you could have made 


of me what you 
wished. Why didn’t 
you try? And now 


you blame me. 

GERALD: Ah! No, 
my darling, I don’t 
blame you, I blame 
myself, 

Lisa: Yet you pun- 
ish me, for being just 
ne! 

GERALD: How was 
I to know? I ama 
blundering ass. 

(Phone rings. Move- 
ment of impatience on 
the part of both.) 

Lisa: Allo! Allo! (Quickly lays down receiver 
and says) It is she again. 

GERALD: (Yells into phone) Hello! Hello! 
What? Yes, I know you’re not deaf. I beg 
pardon—what—what is it? I know it’s late. 
You ought to be in bed. Of course I’m think- 
ing of you. What—what’s that? Nonsense, 
Flora. After all, I’m alone with my own wife. 
Well, what’s wrong with that? It’s true, isn’t 
it? Oh, by Jove, I’d forgotten—honest I had. 
Yes—yes—I'll go. Well, I can’t tell you. 
Hang up the receiver. Oh rubbish! Good 
night. 

Lisa: Poor Flora, how old she is! 

GERALD: I ama year or two older than Flora. 

LisA: We are young, Gerald, you and I, 
because we have imagination, illusive, because 
we still see people as they are not. That’s the 
secret of youth. Yet the world insists upon 
imposing age upon us because it is respectable. 
We are the hope of the world if they only 
knew. The irreconcilables. But once again 
the world has won and you are going to join 
the great phalanx of the old. 


ing to be taken back into her life with the privilege of paying her bills. 
unconventional reunion scandalizes their son. 





MADAME HAS STOOPED AND CONQUERED 


Having impetuously obtained a divorce from her husband, she listens to him plead- | 


Their 


GERALD: The hell I am! Come here, you imp 
of Satan, I’ll show you if I am an old man. 
(Lisa runs upstage.) 

Lisa: Oh shocking! Don’t dare to come near 
me! Listen, I will play you a beautiful exit. 
(Plays the funeral march from Marionette.) 

GERALD: Stop that noise, stop that infernal 
noise, or I’ll make you. 

Lisa (Still playing): The great god Pan is 
dead. 

GERALD: Stop it, you little fiend. Come 
here to me. Oh Lisa, Lisa darling, what shall 
we do! I’ve been a fool and now what shall we 
do? Do you love me? Lisa, tell me that you 
love me. 

Lisa: Poor Gerald! 

GERALD: What, in Heaven’s name, shall we 
do? 

Lisa: I can’t say, Gerald, I can’t help you: 

GERALD (Holding her desperately): Oh it isn’t 
too late! Is it too late? What shall we do? 

Lisa: I seem to hear the sands rushing out; 
it is almost too late.- (The phone rings. Gerald 
turns angrily towards it. Lisa slips into the 
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bed room and leaves the door ajar. The phone 
rings like mad. Gerald grabs his hat in a 
panic, then looks at the bedroom door, has an 
idea,’ looks at the: phone, hesitates, finally 
makes up his mind, throws down his things, 
lifts the receiver gently, lays it on the table, 
goes softly into the bed-room and shuts. the 
door. Enter Bice from back with a glass and 
a small. carafe of water on a tray. She sees 
Gerald’s -hat, looks at bed-room door, then 
quietly without fuss she puts another glass on 
the tray and knocks gently on the bed-room 
door as the curtain comes down.) 


It is the next morning when the curtain 
rises on the last act. Madame’s attend- 
ants are tiptoeing about the room, hum- 
ming and talking in guarded undertones. 
Miss Smith, the secretary, is scandalized 
to learn that Gerald has remained in the 
apartment overnight. She goes out, fol- 
lowed by the others. Gerald enters, still 
in evening dress, and Lisa, in negligee. 
There is a commotion at the door—and 
Flora Preston appears. 


GERALD (With bluff heartiness): Oh! Good 
morning, Flora, good morning! We—won’t 
you sit down! 

FLORA: No, thank you! My stay will be a 
very short one. I simply wanted to make 


sure. (She withers them with a glance. They. 
quail under tt. To Gerald:) You didn’t answer 


the telephone last night. 

GERALD: I answered it three or ois times. 

FLtora: You know what I mean perfectly 
well, I tried to reach you for hours. Finally 
the operator told me the receiver was off. 

GERALD: It must have fallen off. 

FLoraA: Don’t interrupt. Do you think I 
am a fool? Your behavior to me has been 
simply scandalous. What excuse have you 
got to offer! (They stand in front of her like 
naughty children.) 1 only wish my dear hus- 
band were alive to deal with you properly. 
As it is, I’ve put my affairs in the hands of my 
lawyers. They will call upon you and this 
lady who is not your wife. You cannot trifle 
with my reputation and social position, and 
put me on a par with a common opera singer 

GERALD: Mrs. Preston... 1. 


FLorA: Keep still, or it will go worse with ' 


you. Remember that agreement about a set- 
tlement. I shall expect one and don’t you 
forget it. There’s such a thing as law and 
public opinion. They’ll be on my side and 
we'll make you pay. Don’t imagine that 
you've broken my heart. It’s much better 
this way. Do you suppose any woman would 
want you if it weren't that you were wealthy 


and could provide a good establishment? 
What do you suppose, this. woman wants you 
for except to pay her disgraceful debts and to 
cover her liaisons with dukes and princes and 
what not! 

GERALD: That will do, Mrs. Preston. Con- 
fine yourself to me, please. - 

FLora (Hysterically): You? I’m ‘not chennai 
with you, you worn out libertine, with your 


_ talk of home and carpet slippers. I won’t have 


to take care of you now in your stuffy old age. 
You'll see to it that my nest is feathered or I'll 
know the reason why! I’m not through with 


_you, oh, no! -You wait! You just wait! Good 


day to you both. 


She flounces out.. John .and, his fiancee, 
Alice, enter and announce that a number of 
newspaper reporters are downstairs. At 
the sight of his father in evening dress, the 


fervor he denounces Gerald. 

Thetelephone rings as tho possessed and 
an altercation is heard at the door. The 
reporters, encouraged by Flora Peete» 
are becoming importunate. ene 

Lisa: Johnnie, go down and tell them’’ ‘any 
lie—only send them away. I’m going mad: 

Joun: First ‘send a — ‘isn’t 
dignified! 

Lisa (Has an biisheaniaas Oh. J re I, 
know! Gerald! We go'to South, America! ; 
GERALD: That’s it! You're on. . ' 
Joun: You aren’t married! Don’t you re- 

member that you were divorced yesterday? 

Lisa: Oh, oh yes, .I had forgot. We both 
forgot. (Phone rings.) Oh, John, tell them you 
are coming down to them. 

Joun: I will if you promise to do just’as I say. 

(Phone rings. Bell rings.) 

GERALD: Archimede, don’t open: the door. 


ARCHIMEDE: No, signore. (Phone rings. 
Bell rings.) ‘ 

Lisa: John, John, we don’t ... anything you 
want. 


Stop this noise. I am 
coming down to you. Yes, this is Mr. Fitz- 
gerald. I am coming. (Turns to parents.) 
You'll do as I say. Now I've stood enough 
from you. You're an awful responsibility. 

GerALp: All right, all right. Only keep 
your voice down. Don’t squeak. 

Joun (Furiously): You answer one. question 
for me. Did I ask to be born? Did I ask to be 
born? Answer that. 

GERALD (Is flabbergasted, then recuperating): 
We gave you the gift of life. 


Joun (At phone): 


Joun: No, that’s no good. That won't — 
You tell me if it’s right to ' 


work now-a-days. 


~ truth; dawns ‘on’ him and with , Audicrous 


" 
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treat me like this when I never asked to be 
born. I didn’t choose you to be my parents, 
God knows, but I’ve got to put up with you 
and you've got to put up, with me. You can’t 
go on and live as if I weren’t here. You've 
got to think of me, and of my future, and of the 
dignity of the family—the dignity of the family, 
do you hear? 

Lisa: Yes, yes, my Johnnie, you are right. 
Now if you will go down and talk to all those 
wicked reporters—tell them what you like. I 
promise that we will do anything you want, 
anything at all. 

Joun: First, I want to see father leave this 
house. 

Lisa: He can’t, at the door there are men. 

Joun: He can go by the back door. 
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Lisa: Well, go Gerald—go through the 
bedroom so they won’t see you. 

GERALD: Well—I’ll be— 

Lisa (Makes a sign to Gerald as she pushes 
him out): There, there, he is gone. Now you 
go, my darling, and save the family honor. It 
rests with you! 


As John vanishes, his father reappears, 
together with the doctor, the chef and 
maid. Madame’s hurried orders to pack, 
preparatory to catching steamer for South 
America, are executed and the apartment 
being finally dismantled and vacated, John 
re-enters exclaiming: ‘‘They, they are. . . 
gone! Eloped! I’m ruined.” 





BERNARD SHAW 


BEWILDERS THE 


CRITICS 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM LYON 
‘FO PHELPS; in the North Amerivan Re- 

view, asserts that ‘‘J. M. Barrie is the 
foremost English-writing dramatist of our 
time, and his plays, taken together, make 
the most important contributions to the 
English drama since Sheridan.’’ Kenneth 
Macgowan, discussing the New York pre- 
miere of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘Heartbreak 
House,’’ in the New York Glove, states that 
“the newest play of the greatest dramatist 
that has written in English since Shakes- 
peare received its first production on any 
stage when the Theatre Guild gave ‘‘Heart- 
break House’”’ to an audience that received 
it in the mingled state of rapture, aston- 
ishment, consternation, bewilderment and 
vast enjoyment which commonly accom- 
panies the production of one of his dramas.” 
This conflict of opinion is cited as a passing 
phenomena by Alexander Woolcott, in the 
New York Times, who, in the same breath, 
disclaims any idea of deciding the matter, 
“despite a deep conviction that a distant 
posterity will be inclined to side with Pro- 
fessor Phelps.’’ The report is made merely 
as a suggestion that if either of them is 
right there must have been something seri- 
ously the matter with the English-speaking 
theater in that latter half of the nineteenth 
century toward which so many annalists 
of the stage now look back reverently as 
tho it had been an unalloyed Golden Age. 


An extended synopsis of this newest 
Shaw play appeared in CURRENT OPINION 
in October, 1919, when the play was pub- 
lished in book form in this country. As to 
its stage production, the critics are agreed 
that it is a brilliant comedy, superbly 
mounted and, with one or two minor ex- 
ceptions, wisely and richly cast. The anvil 
chorus of knockers is led by the veteran J. 
Ranken Towse, who, in the New York 
Evening Post, finds it ‘‘a strange composi- 
tion, altogether inconsiderable as drama— 
however skilfully adapted to the uses of 
the theater—but brimful of excellent en- 
tertainment, even when its perfectly char- 
acteristic disingenuousness is most irrita- 
ting.”’ Consisting of a series of slightly 
connected episodes, “‘it can ‘searcely be 
said to have a story, nor has it really anv 
serious purpose beyond the maintenance 
of continuous volleys of barbed shafts of 
wit, tipped with spleen or ridicule, against 
the character and conduct of the puppets’ 
supposed to be representative of English 
middle-class society.” 

It will bear repeating that Heartbreak 
House is the Bunyanesque name for cul- 
tured, leisured England—or Europe, for 
that matter, before the war—as distin- 
guished from that part of leisure England 
called Horseback Hall, wherein the stables 
are the real center of the household. Those 
in the play are loitering at the halfway sta- 
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LADY UTTERWORD MAKES A SCENE, AFTER ALL 


It is one of several scenes in Bernard Shaw’s ‘Heartbreak House’’ which has made this play a conundrum to 
the critics and a delight to Broadway audiences. 


tion on the road to sophistication. They 
have been stripped of their illusions and 
pretense, but instead of using this freedom 
to some end they sit around in bedroom 
garb doing nothing except, perhaps, catch- 
ing moral colds. 

The moral of the play is spoken by Cap- 
tain Shotover. It is, observes the T:mes 
critic, always possible to find the clear, 
honest eyes of Bernard Shaw peering from 
behind the thin disguise of one of his char- 
acters and “‘it is tempting in this comedy 
to identify him at times with this discon- 
certing and slightly mad old mariner whom 
the natives suspect of an ability to explode 
dynamite by looking at it.’’ Captain 
Shotover is sick of a languid reliance on an 
overruling Providence. One of the casual 
ways of Providence with drunken skippers 
is torun them on the rocks. Not that any- 
thing happens, he hastily explains. Noth- 
ing but the smash of the drunken skipper's 
ship on the rocks. the splintering of her 
rotten timbers, the tearing of her rusty 
plates, the drowning of the crew like rats 
in a trap. 

“And this ship that we are all in?”’ asks 
the heroic Hector. ‘This soul's prison we 
call England?” 


“The Captain is in his bunk,” retorts 
Captain Shotover, ‘‘drinking bottled ditch- 
water, and the crew is gambling in the fore- 
castle. She will strike and sink and split. 
Do you think the laws of God will be sus- 
pended in favor of England because you 
were born in it?”’ 

No wonder the agitated Hector asks 
what he should do about it. 

“Learn your business as an Englishman,” 
replies the Captain tartly. 

“And what may my business as an Eng- 
lishman be, pray?” 

‘“‘Navigation—Learn it and live, or leave 
it and be damned.” 

It is at this juncture that the war visits 
Heartbreak House in the guise of an air 
raid that sounds from a distance like a duel 
between Wagner and Beethoven. It en- 
raptures some, alarms others, exhilarates 
everybody, kills a burglar and a parvenu 
business man who had timidly hid in a 
sand pit near the house. The air raider 
passes on, leaving Heartbreak House not 
greatly changed, and with no firmer foun- 
dations than it had had before. Apropos 
of this finis to the burglar and the business 
man, both are capital parts and so capitally 
played that the dramatist seems to have 
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WHEN ENEMY BOMBING PLANES THREATEN 


A dramatic moment on the terrace of Captain Shotover'’s house is afforded by a German air raid. A few 
moments later a bomb is dropped and explodes with tragic effect. 


been at a loss how to dispose of the only 
two practical persons in the cast. So, as 
one critic acutely observes, ‘‘he eliminates 
them with an aérial bomb, which secures a 
theatrical effect and helps to put an end to 


talk that might have been interminable."’ 
This effervescent dialog, however, is what 
gives the play literary distinction and a 
flavor that asserts itself through all ob- 
structions. 





TAGORE WANTS A WESTERN MUSIC 
MASTER FOR INDIA 


ITH many of the Oriental races the 

acquiring of Occidental culture has 

resulted in the abandonment of 
their own. The Japanese are an example 
of this. Occidental music is now being 
widely spread through Japan and the na- 
tives are avid in its appreciation. But, 
observes Rabindranath Tagore, in Musical 
America, the Japanese have forsaken their 
own music because it is not great in itself. 
That, to his way of thinking, is the su- 
preme test. If a thing is inherently great, 
whether it be an art or a custom, a religion 
or merely an idea, it is never abandoned, 
but, on the contrary, it ‘goes forth and 
makes itself felt to the uttermost parts of 
the earth’’ This, he goes on to say, is 


evident in Japanese painting, ceramic and 
decorative arts, which are their great means 
of expression. They not only have not 
been abandoned but have profoundly im- 
pressed themselves on western civilization 
and have influenced the art of every coun- 
try they have touched. 

Dr. Tagore regards the music of his own 
country, India, as far superior to that of 
Japan; in fact, “Indian music is great 
music even tho the western world is igno- 
rant of the fact.’’ Being great music, he 
wants some great western musician to go 
to India and study, master and interpret 
it to the Occident and, in return, to do the 
same to India for Occidental music. He 
almost despairs, however, of finding the 
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right person, someone ‘‘with an open mind 
and with no political or commercial bias 
who would study our people, our language 
and our country, for our music is so very, 
very old and so closely knit with our life 
that the two are inseparable. Our songs 
are 2 part of our life and we sing of natural, 
uncomplex things, of the rains and the 
drought, of seed-time and harvest, the 
building of a house, of marriage, of birth 
and of death. The quality, then, of the 
music, and the character of it, have a sig- 
nificance, and one must know what par- 
ticular thing the music represents in order 
to understand it, quite apart from the 
words.” 

Dr. Tagore has found American and 
European music all but incomprehensible 
to the masses in India, not only on account 
of its structure but also because its produc- 
tion is so utterly different. Singing voices, 
in India, are trained by an entirely different 
method, in a different part of the throat, 
which of course is a big obstacle to proper 
interpretation. 


“IT have set some five hundred of my own 
songs to music and many of them in their 
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translations have been used.by your compos- 
ers. But, then, translations are—translations. 
Even tho I made them myself, they are not 
really good, for there is no such thing as a ‘good’ 
translation in the sense of re-expressing what is 
said in the original. A translation may be a 
re-incarnation but it cannot be identical. This 
is obvious because the sound of a word has a 
significance utterly apart from its meaning. 
This fact is the very essence of poetry, and as 
you cannot take the sound of a word but only 
its meaning into another language, just so you 
can never really translate from one language 
into another. A version of a poem in another 
tongue may be a finer piece of work but it is 
not the sa ne piece of work. This is also true 
of music. You really can’t translate it from 
one country to another. You have to learn 
the idiom of the other country, to a certain ex- 
tent at least, and then you can absorb all the 
meaning of the music without having to think 
it out in your own.” 





In the great musician for whom Dr. 
Tagore is looking in behalf of India, he 
would have one able to avoid comparisons 
and translations, ‘“‘a cultivated master of 
musical art who, like a first-rate citizen of 
the material world, is able to understand 
each man with his art in his own land.” 





CONFESSIONS OF A PLAYWRIGHT 


ON 


GOOD play has the effect of making 
St. John Ervine feel that it must 


‘have been very easy to write, and, 
as he naively confesses, in the London 
Observer, that he shall immediately write 
one as good, if not better. A bad play 
makes him feel that only by the most ex- 
traordinary mental and physical exertions 
could it have been written. He regards it 
as all but impossible for one to be a first- 
rate playwright and also a first-rate novel- 
ist. Dr. Samuel Johnson, he reminds us, 
turned away from drama because he dis- 
covered that he could compile dictionaries 
better than he could compose tragedies. 
Joseph Conrad and Henry James tried to 
write plays, but with as indifferent success 
as Stevenson had with ‘Admiral Guinea.” 
George Moore’s plays ‘‘are nowhere near 
the level of his novels.’’ The whole of 





PLAYMAKING 


William Butler Yeats’ plays ‘“‘count for less 
than one of his lyrics.” Arnold Bennett 
has written many successful plays, but 
‘none of them approaches in stature ‘The 
Old Wives’ Tale’.”” Alan Monkhouse’s 
comedies are, he thinks, better than his 
novels. James M. Barrie, who wrote 
novels before he wrote plays, ‘‘seems to 
have convinced himself that he could not 
write novels and plays, for he abandoned 
the first form when he accepted the second.” 
John Galsworthy is an exception that 
proves the rule, for ‘‘he, more successfully 
than any one else, combines the office of 
the novelist with that of the dramatist,” 
but Ervine observes that when Galsworthy 
produces a good play it is nearly always 
succeeded by a poor novel and vice versa. 

Having thus delivered himself, the author 
of such plays as “Jane Clegg” and “John 
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Ferguson” and such novels as “Mrs. 
Martin’s Man” and “The Foolish Lovers”’ 
makes some intimate confessions. In writ- 
ing a play, for instance, he does not think 
of a theater at all. Altho he has controlled 
one, he professes almost complete ignorance 
of the technical business and properties of 
the stage. Furthermore: 


“There is no reason why a dramatist should 
know about them any more than there is a rea- 
son why a novelist should know about the proc- 
esses of printing. All that he need know is 
enough to prevent him from asking stage 
managers to do impossible things. His com- 
mon sense ought to tell him that it is ridiculous 
to make an actor go off the stage in a business 
suit and return to it in ten or twenty seconds 
dressed in evening clothes! He ought not to 


divide an act into three scenes, each of which- 


occupies the whole of the stage. But these are 
matters where one requires not expert stage 
technical knowledge, but ordinary common 
sense. .When I wrote a play about farming 
people, I thought of a farm, and I tried to visu- 
alize the whole countryside in which that farm 
was situated, so that I knew not merely the 
names and characters of the people who came 
into the play but also the names and something 
of the characters of the people who were their 
neighbors but did not come into the play. I 
knew the name of the nearest market town and 
the number of miles between it and the farm. 
I knew how many churches were in the district 
and what doctrines were preached in each of 
them, and I was abie to tell the actors'in America 
who took part in the play just what crops were 
growing in the fields outside the farm-house. 

“A dramatist should know his people so well 
that he can tell you all about their lives before 
the play began and tell you what is going to 
happen to them after the play ends. When he 
makes a character.do or say a thing, he should 
ask himself whether it is in consonance with 
the nature he has given to that character. He 
should also ask himself whether it is essential 
tothe play. The test of value in a play is this, 
if a scene is taken out of it, is there a gaping 
wound? Will the wound leave a perceptible 
scar? If the scene can be removed without a 
wound or a scar, then it has no business to be 
in the play at all! it is mere padding, mere fat. 
Half the epigrams in Oscar Wilde’s comedies 
are of the nature of things stuck on to a 
structure; they are not part of the structure— 
they have not grown. out of it—and when they 
are removed one is unaware of the fact that 
they are not there. A play should be a living 
organism, so alive that when any part of it is 
cut off the body bleeds!”’ 


St. John Ervine does not admit that he 
is a first-rate playwright and a second-rate 
novelist, but he says that George Moore, 
who “‘is perhaps the most considerable artist 
now writing in English,’ not excepting 
Conrad, once asked him whether he pro- 
posed to write novels. or plays. “My 
pleasure at being noticed at all by Mr. 
Moore—a mountain nodding to a molehill 
—was so great that I became swollen with 
vanity, and I answered, with careless ar- 
rogance, ‘Oh, I shal! do both!’. He retorted 
that this was not possible. He had tried 
both, and who was I that I should imagine 
I could do what he had not done? This 
ought to have settled the matter for me, 
but I have said that I was swollen with 
vanity, so I waved my hand airily to Mr. 
Moore, and said, ‘Nevertheless, I shall do 
both!’ and then I walked away so that he 
could not have a chance of saying anything 
more to me.” 


eo @ 


John Armstrong Chaloner may yet prove 
to be the solver of that most perplexing 
problem: How to keep help on the farm. 

Those who have tried to keep house in 
the country, particularly in sections that 


.are isolated and furnish few opportunities 


for enjoyable relaxation, know that it is 
next to impossible to keep the help gatis- 
fied. They are restless and unhappy be- 
cause life is just one duty after another 
with no hope of relieving the tedium. 

Chaloner has fitted up a cow-shed as a 
motion picture theatre on his, estate near 
Cobham, Virginia, where, says the New 
York Sun, he is giving the farmer free 
screen entertainment, and the innovation 
is proving such a success that he believes 
he has at least found the solution to his 
own problem, which is to keep his farm 
help satisfied—on the farm. 

He says that his own help quit and that 
his farm of 400 acres was idle at the time 
he decided to try his unique experiment. 

“Tt was also my own yearning for the 
movies when I am lonely on the farm which 
led me to think that the picture show might 
be the city’s chief lure for the farmer.”’ 

Films for the farms! Why not? At 
least the outcome of this experiment will 
be watched with eager interest by farmers 
and owners of country estates everywhere. 
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KARL MARX AS A STORM CENTER 





OF CONTROVERSY 


NE of the “high spots” in H. G. 

Wells’ recent articles on ‘Russia in 

the Shadow” in the New York Times 
is a passage dealing with Karl Marx. He 
makes the confession that he has always 
regarded Marx as a bore. He describes 
Marx’s vast unfinished work, ‘‘Das Kapi- 
tal,”’ as “‘a cadence of wearisome volumes 
about such phantom realities as bourgeoisie 
and proletariat, a book forever meandering 
away into tedious secondary discussions, a 
monument of pretentious pedantry.” Be- 
fore he went to Russia on his last visit, Mr. 
Wells declares that he had no active hostil- 
ity to Marx. ‘‘I avoided his works,” he 
tells us, ‘‘and when I encountered Marxists 
I disposed of ttiem by asking them to tell me 
exactly what people constituted the prole- 
tariat. None of them knew. No Marxist 
knows.” But in Bolshevik Russia Mr. 
Wells’ passive objection to Marx changed to 
a very a ive hostility. Wherever he went, 
he encountered busts, portraits, and statues 
of Marx. “About two-thirds of the face of 
Marx is beard, a vast, solemn, woolly, un- 
eventful beard that must have made all 
normal exercise impossible. It is not the 
sort of beard that happens toa man. Itisa 
beard cultivated, cherished and_ thrust 
patriarchally upon the world. It is exactly 
like ‘Das Kapital’ in its insane abundance, 
and the human part of the face looks over it 
owlishly, as if it looked to see how the 
growth impressed mankind. I found the 
omnipresent image of that beard more and 
more irritating. A gnawing desire grew 
upon me to see Karl Marx shaved. Some 
day, if I am spared, | will take up shears 
and razor against ‘Das Kapital.’ I will 
write ‘The Shaving of Karl Marx.’ ”’ 

All this is excellent fooling and has its 
deeper significance. Whether we like our 
Marx shaven or unshaven, we are com- 
pelled to admit his extraordinary vitality. 
For good or for ill his shadow has fallen 
across the world. His writings have in- 
spired the Socialist movement in every land 
and may be said, in a special sense, to have 
inspired the Russian Revolution. It was 
Marx’s dream to unite the working-class 
against the capitalist class of the world. 


*Kari_ Marx. 


With this end in view he helped <o create 
the First International Workingmen’s Asso- 
ciation. The First International gave way 
to a Second and is now resurrected in the 
Third International, dominated by Marx’s 
greatest disciple, Nikolai Lenin. Never 
before has Marxism cut so big a figure in the 
world. Never before could we say so truth- 
fully, with Thorstein Veblen: ‘The Social- 
ism that inspires hopes and fears to-day is 
of the school of Marx. No one is seriously 
apprehensive of any other so-called Social- 
istic movement, and no one is seriously in- 
clined to criticize or refute the doctrines set 
forth by any other school of ‘Socialists.’ ”’ 
The best recent book on Marx is that of 
Achille Loria*, translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Loria is Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Turin, and 
author of ‘‘The Ecomonic Foundations of 
Society”” and other Socialist books. He 
writes of Marx with immense admiration, 
but reserves the right to criticize him. 
Karl Marx, as Loria points out, was a 
reaction from his environment. In_ this 
respect he resembles other great rebels, such 
as Dante, Voltaire, Byron, Kropotkin and 
Tolstoy, who all sprang from the favored 
classes, and whose birthright placed them 
among the owners of property. His ances- 
try was Jewish, but his father, an employee 
in the German state service, became a con- 
vert to Christianity, and the entire family 
were baptized when Kar] was five years old. 
As Karl grew up, he was welcomed in the 
best homes, and one of his closest friends 
was Edgar von Westphalen, an aristocrat to 
the core. In 1843 Marx married West- 
phalen’s sister, the beautiful and brilliant 
Jenny, destined to suffer great hardships 
with her husband in foreign lands. Thus by 
origin Marx belonged to an extremely 
ancient stock devoted to the accumulation 
of wealth, whilst his marriage united him to 
the German aristocracy. “Is it not truly 
remarkable,’”’ Loria asks, ‘‘that from such 
an environment, eminently calculated to 
foster ideas of obscurantism and reaction, 
there should emerge the most brilliant, 
most consistent and most invincible ex- 
By Achille Loria. Thomas Seltzer. 
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“AN EMPEROR IN THE REALM OF THOUGHT" 


So Achille Loria describes Karl Marx. For good or for ill his shadow has fallen across the world. Bolshevik 
Russia follows the line of his gesture. Now more than ever we must say with Thorstein Veblen: ‘‘ The Social- 
ism that inspires hopes and fears today is of the school of Marx. No one is seriously apprehensive of any other 
so-called Socialist movement.” 
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ample of a thinker and_ revolutionary 
agitator?” 

Marx’s supreme achievement, according 
to Loria, was to introduce for the first time 
into sociology the evolutionary spirit. To 


quote: 


“The most inexorable criticisms should recog- 
nize in Marx the supreme merit of having been 
the first to introduce the evolutionary concept 
into the domain of sociology, the first to intro- 
duce it in the only form appropriate to social 
phenomena and social institutions; not as the 
unceasing and gradual upward-movement out- 
lined by Spencer, but as the succession of age- 
long cycles rhythmically interrupted by revo- 
lutionary explosions, proceeding in accordance 
with the manner sketched by Lyell for geologi- 
cal evolution, and in our own time by de Vries 
for biological evolution. 

“With the aid of this concept, strictly posi- 
tive and scientific, Marx triumphantly over- 
threw, on the one hand, classical economic 
science, taken prisoner by its own notion of a 
petrified society, and on the other the philoso- 
phy of idealist Socialism which was convinced 
that it was possible to mold the world in 
accordance with the arbitrary conceptions of 
the thinker. Looked at in this light, the work 
of Marx presents a new instrument for the use 
of the philosophy of history and for the use 
of sociology: and it has contributed no less 
powerfully to the advance of technological 
science, thanks to the writer’s masterly inves- 
tigation into the successive forms of the tech- 
nical instrument of productive machinery. In 
this respect more than in any others Marx may 
be compared with Darwin, and may indeed be 
spoken of as the Darwin of technology: for no 
one has ever had a profounder knowledge than 
Marx of the structural development of the in- 
dustrial mechanism, no one else has followed 
step by step the formation and upward elabora- 
tion of productive technique; just as Darwin, 
with invincible mental energy, traced the evo- 
lution of animal technique, the development of 
the functional apparatus of organized beings.” 


But Marx was much more than an evo- 
lutionary sociologist; he was also a revolu- 
tionary Socialist, and he helped to change 
the whole temper of his age in relation to 
poverty. Previously to his time the idea 
was common that poverty was a necessary 
evil, something to be endured because it 
could not be changed. This is, broadly 
speaking, the idea that emerges from such 
a novel as Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables.” 
Marx, on the other hand, conceived of 


poverty as something to be abolished, and 
he saw in the working-class the instrument 
for its abolition. 

One of the pillars of Marx’s system is his 
law of value. He explicitly says that 
“labor is not the source of all wealth,”’ but 
holds that labor alone gives an article its 
exchange value, white labor does not get all 
this value. The ‘‘surplus value,” created by 
the wage-worker, but withheld from him, 
is taken by the employer (according to 
Marx), turned into capital and used still 
further to exploit the laborer. 

Another of Marx’s fundamental theories 
is his “‘materialist conception of history.”’ 
He argues that ‘‘the history of all hitherto 
existing society is the history of class 
struggles,” and that men are influenced 
mainly by economic motives. Feudalism 
and serfdom passed because they were 
economically outgrown. Capitalism came 
because industrial invention and the ex- 
pansion of commerce made it inevitable; 
but capitalism, too, will pass, if Marx is a 
true prophet. He writes: 


“With the continually decreasing number of 
the magnates of capitalism, who usurp and 
monopolize all the advantages of the changed 
form of production, there is an accompanying 
increase in the mass of misery, of oppression, of 
bondage, of degradation, of exploitation; but 
there also arises a revolt of an increasing class 
of laborers, who have been schooled, united, 
and disciplined by the mechanism of the capi- 
talistic processes of production. The monopoly 
of capital becomes a shackle to the method of 
production, under and with which it has grown 
up. The concentration of the means of pro- 
duction and the association of laborers reach a 
point where they are incompatible with their 
capitalistic shell. The shell is broken. The 
death knell of capitalistic private property 
sounds. The expropriators are expropriated.” 


The next step (in this prediction) is the 
inauguration of the Co-operative Common- 
wealth, in which the instruments of pro- 
duction will be operated by the State. A 
dictatorship of the proletariat will be neces- 
sary. ‘Between capitalist afid communist 
society,’’ says Marx in the ‘‘Gotha Pro- 
gram” (1875), “‘lies the period of the 
revolutionary transformation of the one 
into the other. This requires a political 


transition stage, which can be nothing else 
than the revolutionary dictatorship of the 
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proletariat.”” . The dictatorship, we are led 
to believe, will be only an interlude. Then 
comes the complete realization of a just and 
fraternal society. Poverty will be abol- 
ished. The millenium will be ushered in. 

Such is the dream, but for some it has 
already, become a nightmare. Loria wrote 
before the Russian Revolution; his trans- 
lators, Eden and Cedar Paul, have pub- 
lished a book, ‘Creative Revolution”’ 
(Thomas Seltzer), in which they point to 
the Revolution as a successful working-out 
of Marxist theories; but by far the greater 
number of those who have lately written on 
Marx and his doctrines take the view that 
Marxism, in the degree that it is responsible 
for the Russian Revolution, is discredited 
by it. 

Bertrand Russell, in ‘‘Bolshevism: The- 
ory and Practice’’ (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe), sums up the whole matter in one 
sentence. ‘‘My objection,” he says, ‘‘is not 
that capitalism is less bad than the Bolshe- 
viks believe, but that Socialism is less good, 
at any rate in the form which can be 
brought about by war."’ He found, during 
his recent visit to Russia, a lack of ‘‘psycho- 
logical imagination’’ due to the fact that 
Bolshevism attributes everything in politics 
to purely material causes. He goes on to 
comment: 


“In spite of the fundamental importance of. 


economic facts in determining the politics and 
beliefs of an age or nation, I do not think that 
non-economic factors can be neglected without 
risks of errors which may be fatal in practice. 

“The most obvious non-economic factor, and 
the one the neglect of which has led Socialists 
most astray, is nationalism. . . . Throughout 
the war wage-earners, with only a few excep- 
tions, allowed themselves to be governed by 
nationalist feeling, and ignored the traditional 
Communist exhortation: ‘Workers of the 
world, unite.’ 

“The Marxian assumes that a man’s ‘herd,’ 
from the point of view of herd-instinct, is his 
class and that he will combine with those whose 
economic class-interest is the same as his. This 
is only very partially true in fact. Religion has 
been the most decisive factor in determining a 
man’s herd throughout long periods of the 
world’s history. . . . 

“To desire one’s economic advancement is 
comparatively reasonable; to Marx, who in- 
herited eighteenth-century rationalist psychol- 
ogy from the British orthodox economists, 
self-enrichment seemed the natural aim of a 


man’s political actions. But modern psychol- 
ogy has dived much deeper into the ocean of 
insanity upon which the little barque of human 
reason insecurely floats. The intellectual 
optimism of a bygone age is no longer possible 
to the modern student of human nature. Yet 
it lingers in Marxism, making Marxians rigid 
and Procustean in their treatment of the life of 
instinct.”’ 


Karl Kautsky, Marx’s ablest living 
disciple in Germany to-day, has published 
two books, ‘“The Dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat’’ (National Labor Press, London) 
and ‘‘Terrorism and Communism” (Allen & 
Urwin, London),. in which he tries to dis- 
associate Marx's principles from. those 
carried into action by the Bolsheviki in 
Russia. 

Dr. J. W. Scott, in “Karl Marx on 
Value’ (A. & C. Black, London), en- 
deavors to puncture the entire Marxian law 
of value. He points out that even such 
prominent followers of Marx as Georges. 
Sorel have abandoned this law and wish to, 
banish .its discussion from the literature of 
scientific Socialism. But “does all this 
make any difference to the Marxian revolu-: 
tionaries today?’’ asks the London Spec- 
tator. The same paper answers: ' 


“Not at all. The law of value as stated by’ 
Marx is accepted for bad but unkappily 
sufficient reasons as proved. The doctrine of 
surplus value is preached from thousands of’ 
street corners. It is the slogan of class warfare. 
Capital is regarded as the enemy instead of as 
the friend. It is not seen to be one of the con- 
fluent factors—the capital which buys and 
pays, the skill of the organizer, the brains of the 
inventor, and the muscles of the manual 
worker—which in combination produce the 
wealth wherein all men have their rightful 
share.” 


The Contemporary Review, in a critique 
of Marxism, expresses its conviction that 
enthusiasm for state control of industry has 
become weaker, rather than stronger, as a 
result of war-time experiments in this 
direction. It says: 


“Co-operation involves leadership, however 
small the co-operation is, and the success of the 
business depends on the co-ordination of the 
workers. On the vast scale contemplated by 
Marx, when the capitalists succumb to the 
State we have only the current example of 
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Russia. Labor, then, can hardly be-said- to 
have come into its full reward. Labor is con- 
scripted for fighting, as well as for work, and 
conscripted with such poor results that the 
laborer starves.”’ 


The upshot of the entire controversy 
between Marx and his critics may be 
summed up in the broad statement that his 
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ideas of the evolution of society, of the rise 
of the working-class and of the abolition of 
poverty by a larger social control are widely 
accepted as valid; but that his law of value, 
his materialist conception of history, and 
his wilder theories of violent revolution, 
class-struggle and dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat are rejected. 





CHURCHILL AND 


MEREZHKOVSKY 


REPLY TO WELLS 


N the eve of departure for America 
recently, H. G. Wells was reported as 


suffering from the effects of a severe 
chill, and canceled his sailing. This chill 
may have been in part a mental one. His 
articles on Bolshevik Russia, which ap- 
peared, on this side of the Atlantic, in the 
New York Times and are now published in 
book form (by Doran), have been, and are 
being, bitterly criticized. Mr. Wells as- 
sures us, ina letter to the Times, that he is 
no more disturbed by the verbal assaults of 
Henry Arthur Jones than by the tooting of 
a fog-horn, and he intimates that John 
Spargo has put himself out of court by 
blindly accepting a newspaper report of a 
speech that Wells made in Russia. He 
admits, however, that a reply to his 
atticles written by Winston Churchill, 
Member of Parliament and British Cabinet 
Minister, is more formidable. 

This reply appears in the Sunday Ex- 
press, of London, and is distinguished by 
the intensity of its anti-Bolshevist senti- 
ment. ‘There has never been any work 
more diabolical in the whole history of the 
world,”’ Mr. Churchill declares, ‘‘than that 
which, the Bolsheviki have wrought in 
Russia. Consciously, deliberately, confi- 
dently, ruthlessly—honestly, if you will, in 
the sense that their wickedness has been 
the true expression of their nature—they 
have enforced their theory upon the Rus- 
sian towns and cities; and these are going 
to die.”’ 

Mr. Churchill sees in the Bolsheviki the 
culmination of a degenerate movement that 
has laughed at patriotism and inculcated 
the idea: ‘‘Bettera world of equally hungry 
slaves than a world of equally prosperous 
freemen.”’ He says: 





“These beings, animated by the most 
ferocious hatreds that the human breast has 
ever contained, were unable, except in periods 
of catastrophe, when they immediately rose to 
the surface, seriously to impede the steady 
onward march of civilization. From time to 
time they threw bombs or murderéd prominent 
people as a proof of the faith that was in them. 
But they bided their time, and at last, when the 
loosely knit structure of the Russian Empire 
was shaken by the stress of the great war, their 
chance came. They represented the principle 
of death as the consequence of an all-pervading 
spirit of hate. 

“With a clang they closed the gates both to 
the paths which make life tolerable here below 
and to those which we hope lead on to serener 
forms of existence, and instead they attempted 
to thrust upon mankind universal slavery dis- 
guised as universal equality under the - per- 
manent dictatorship of their own sect.” 


It is Mr. Wells’ contention that the pres- 
ent economic ruin in Russia is the result of 
the war, of capitalism, of the blockade, 
rather than of Bolshevism; but Mr. 
Churchill points out that, even according to 
Wells himself, the parts of Russia in which 
the people are suffering most are those 
controlled by the Bolsheviki. He writes 
further: 


“The doctors tell us that the principle of 
cancer sleeps in the bodies of great numbers of 
healthy persons. They tell us that cancer is 
the revolt of a single cell which proclaims a 
malignant principle of life and gathers others to 
its standard and forces an intense effort from 
the surrounding tissues to wall in and limit the 
area of rebellion. While the central principle 
of a man’s being is firmly seated on its throne, 
all the provinces of his body are held in proper 
subjection, but when that principle is weak- 
ened for. any reason, then it is that these 
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deadly growths start into activity and enter 
upon their violent, virulent and_ inevitable 
fatal career. 

“This is what has happened to Russia and 
is still happening to Russia. We see the Bol- 
shevist cancer eating into the flesh of the 
wretched being; we see the monstrous growth 
swelling and thriving upon the emaciated body 
of its victim. And now Mr. Wells, that philo- 
sophical romancer, comes forward with the 
proposition that the cancer is the only thing 
that can pull the body around; that we must 
feed that and cultivate that. After all, it is 
another form of life. It is ‘a new social order.’ 
Why be so narrow-minded as to draw the line 
between health and disease, still less between 
right and wrong? Adopt an impartial atti- 
tude. Put your money on the disease if you 
think it is going to win.” 


The Russian soil, Mr. Churchill reminds 
us, has not beenruined. That broad and 
fertile expanse still lies ready to produce, 
year by year, in the procession of the sea- 
sons, enough for all and to spare. But 
“the motive power, the human effort, the 
careful direction have been destroyed,’ and 
so the cities are starving and ‘‘armies of 
slaves” are driven to produce the neces- 
saries. of life’ The argument concludes: 


“Thank God,. howeve:, Russia is vast and 
her villages are counted by the tens of thou- 
sands, Great masses of the urban population 
have taken refuge in them or are scattered. far 
and wide in foreign lands. Let them be 
patient till this tyranny be past. It must pass 
in time. It can only kill those parts of 
Russia subjected to its system, and when that 
system perishes or is abandoned life will flow 
back by a thousand rills, and then indeed will 
be the chance for all the world to help. 

“Mr. Wells may, turning this way and that 
in his evident intellectual pain, say to me, 
What is the immediate remedy? It is ex- 
tremely simple. Let the Bolsheviki drop com- 
munism. Let them leave off enforcing this 
unnatural system which paralyzes human effort 
and dries up the springs of enterprize and 
wealth. Instantly the recovery will begin. 
But then they would cease to be Bolsheviki. 
They would cease to be communists. They 
would become only commonplace criminals 
who had pillaged an empire and installed them- 
selves amid the ruins of its towns.” 


Another powerful reply to Wells is made 
by Dimitry Merezhkovsky, famous Russian 
writer, author of ‘‘The Death of the Gods,” 
.‘The Forerunner,” ‘‘Anti-Christ”’ and other 


historical novels, in- an open letter trans- 
lated’ for the New York Times. It seems 
that Merezhkovsky escaped from Bolshevik 
Russia after great sufferings. He is now in 
Paris. ' 

Merezhkovsky is just as bitter as 
Winston Churchill and he cannot forgive 
Wells for taking the Bolshevik side of the 
controversy which is now convulsing the 
world. He says: 


“At this moment not we Russians alone, but 
all the peoples of the earth, are divided into 
two camps—for the Bolsheviki, and against 
them. You have joined the former. And, 
however much you may assert that you are not 
a communist or a Marxist or a Bolshevik, you 
are not to be believed, for between the two 
camps there is no middle ground—he who is 
not against the Bolsheviki is for them. 

“You maintain that ‘there can be no other 
Government in Russia except the Soviet 
Government.’ What does this mean? Is it 
that every people gets the government that 
belongs to it, just as every child has its own 
mother? You have seen a child in the arms of 
a gorilla and have decided that this is its 
mother; but beware, Mr. Wells, it may be that 
the gorilla has stolen a human child. You 
looked upon the face of Russia for sixteen 
days, but I—for fifty years. Russia to you is 
a stranger; to me she is a mother. And be- 
lieve me, I can distinguish the face of my 
mother from the face of the gorilla.” 


Not long since, Merezhkovsky received a 
letter from a Russian woman -whom ‘he 
describes as ‘“‘near to me, a teacher in a 
Soviet school.’’ Here are some lines from 
the letter: 


“This happened in Moscow, and it is an 
actual fact. Some children, ten and fourteen 
years of age, cut the throat of a schoolmate, hid 
the body and ate of the flesh. In court the 
ten-year-old ring-leader showed no remorse, 
but said ‘the meat tasted all right, but after- 
ward it smelt.’ This was related in the Com- 
missariat of Public Educa tion.” 


It is Merezhkovsky’s conviction that Bol- 
shevist government is inevitable in just the 
same sense as this cannibalism among 
children is inevitable. In other words, 
neither of them is inevitable, and both 
should be cordially detested by decent 
men. 1 

Merezhkovsky has nothing good to say 
even of Maxim Gorky. He calls him 
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“‘worse than Lenin, worse than Trotzky. 
They kill men’s bodies, but he destroys 
men's souls.”” To quote more fully: 


“Do you know, Mr. Wells, the price of being 
‘saved’ by Gorky? . The price is infamy—utter 
degradation—oh, not the coarse and outward, 
but the inner, subtle, almost untraceable 
degradation. 

“He surrounded himself with a retinue of 
sycophants and parasites and all the rest he 
did not even trouble to shove aside; he simply 
let them fall, and the people fell into the black 
pit of hunger and cold. He knows that with a 
crust of bread or a bundle of wood he can do 
what he pleases with the starving and freezing 
—and he does it. 

“Universal Literature,’ ‘Magnificent Edi- 
tion,’ ‘Founded by Gorky,’ this enraptured you 
as the torch of an enlightenment such as has 
never been known before. I myself worked on 
this edition, and I know what it is—a whole- 
sale swindling of the authors and a shameless 
speculation. Gorky’s chief agent Grzhebin, 
was buying for a song the rights for all Russian 
literature, in an underhand manner, as: a 
crook; one writer even he paid, not in money, 
but. with a frozen potato. The ‘Home of 
Science’ and the ‘Home of Art’ which Gorky 
founded aroused your admiration, but me they 
move to horror—these two tombs in which the 
great Russian scholars and writers are thrown 
in a heap like the bodies of the hapless bour- 
geoisie, and left to die in slow agony. Better 
far had they killed them at once, had they 
stood them up against the wall and shot them. 

‘“Gorky our ‘benefactor!’ Not I alone, but 
all the Russian writers, artists, scholars, 
when they free their necks from the rope, will 
cry. with me: ‘Accursed, thrice accursed, the 
“‘benefactions” of Gorky!’ 

“No, Mr. Wells, pardon me, but your friend 
Gorky is not better, but worse than the Bolshe- 
viki—worse than Lenin, worse than Trotzky. 
They kill men’s bodies, but he destroys men’s 
souls. 

“In Moscow they have invented a new form 
of capital punishment; they place a man in a 
sack filled with lice. Into such a sack does 
Gorky force the soul of Russia.”’ 


Mr. Wells has made no rejoinder to 
Merezhkovsky’s letter, but he tries to get 
back at some of his other critics in an 
aftticle in the London Express. Mr. 
Churchill’s case, he thinks, is one for psy- 
cho-analysts. ‘He is incapable. of facing 
the facts of Bolshevism in cold blood; his 
heat is clear evidence to the discerning of 
the subconscious struggle; directly he ap- 
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proaches the topic he begins to orate and 
‘work himself up.'’’ At any cost, the 
truth must be shouted aside. Bolshevism 
must be represented as a “‘world cancer.”’ In 
a fantastic ‘‘struggle’’ against it lies his one 
hope of escape from what Mr. Wells calls 
“the hard constructive work, the discipline 
and self-abnegation,’’ that lie before us all. 


“If he can only keep a fight going with this 
imaginary Bolshevism, then there will be 
neither money nor energy for increased educa- 
tion, for improved public health, for any 
organization of social order beyond the 
scrambling competition of the present time. 
The world will be kept safe for adventurers.” 


Mr. Wells concludes: 


“It has been my lot to hear and read much 
anti-Bolshevism during the last few weeks; be- 
cause the mere attempt to give even so un- 
flattering a portrait of the Bolshevik as I have 
done, without the customary expressions of 
abuse, is enough to raise the typical followers of 
Mr. Churchill to a frenzy. .They write post- 
cards and letters; they produce copious in- 
coherent articles; they address muddled open 
letters to ‘My dear Wells’; they send me 
propaganda literature wonderfully scrawle | 
upon and marked in blue and red. All this 
stuff has one characteristic in common with 
Mr. Churchill’s ‘reply’: it betrays no trace of 
a creative purpose;' it holds out no hope of any 
better or finer life for mankind. It is ‘anti’, 
through and through. .. . 

“Not in a day, not without blood and toil 
and passion, is a new order brought into the: 
world. But the growth of human sanity and 
understanding has been a strong and steadfast 
growth. The history of the past century and 
a half has been a history of broken and dis- 
carded egotists; one adventurer is swept to 
St. Helena, another to Camden, another to 
Amerongen. We are getting the spirit of ad- 
venture under control. The dogmas of the 
Bolshevik and the screams of the anti-Bolshe- 
vik are alike incidental inconveniences. The 
class-war is after all as ‘anti’ a thing as any. 
Bolshevik and anti-Bolshevik are but left and 
right of the same thing, two divergent ex- 
pressions of impatient, undisciplined and un- 
enlightened minds. There is no despair of this 
present world for those who take long views, 
but the impatient and egotistical mind makes 
its own hell. And, unhappily, opens it to 
others. Sane men can face the truth about 
present-day things gravely and with a good 
heart, and go about their work without haste 
and without delay. Much is being learned, 
much that is hopeful is being tried over to- 
day. The light increases.” 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF THE “BLACK 
PERIL’? IN AMERICA 


easily culminate in armed _ insur- 

rection, is reported by Stephen 
Graham, an English observer, as a result 
of a tour he has lately made among the col- 
ored people of our Southern States. Mr. 
Graham, who is known as an authority on 
the Russian moujik, and who marched to 
Cologne in the Great War as ‘‘a private in 
the Guards,” is an able writer. 


(5m « resentment, which might 


He makes 
public his report in a book that has been 
issued in England under the title, ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Slaves,”’ and that appears here 
as ‘‘The Soul of John Brown”’ (Macmillan). 
It may seem impertinent for an English- 
man to offer advice to Americans in a 
matter so difficult. It is as if an American 
should tell the English how to solve the 
Irish question. But Mr. Graham’ hopes 
that his warning ‘‘may come from a stranger, 
a complete outsider, with more force than 
from an American.” His book should be 
read in conjunction with T. Lothrop Stod- 
dard’s ‘Rising Tide of Color’ and W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois’ ‘‘Darkwater,’’ which, 
from opposite angles, reach much the same 
conclusions as his own. There can be no 
doubt that race-antagonism, not alone in 
America but throughout the world, is 
stiffening. Negroes in America since the 
war—and partly as a result of the war— 
are more defiant. Over against their de- 
fiance rises the specter of a resurrected Ku- 
Klux Klan. ‘‘The Soul of John Brown” 
surely appears at a psychological moment. 

Mr. Graham has a passion for seeing 
things for himself, and it seems that during 
his marches in the war he conceived the 
idea of ‘‘marching through Georgia.” He 
had studied the Russian moujik at close 
quarters and pondered over the Russian 
Revolution. He wanted, now, to come to 
America and to meet the negro face to face. 
“| set off to study the ex-slave,” as he puts 
it, ‘‘because the civilized world is threat- 
ened by what may be called a vast slaves’ 
war.” He continues: 


“In Russia the grand-children of the serfs 
have overthrown those who were once their 
masters, and have taken possession of the land 


and the state; in Germany Spartacus has 
arisen to overthrow the military slavery of 
Prussianism; and the wage slaves are rising in 
every land. There is a vast resentment of 
lower orders against upper orders, of the prole- 
tarians, who have nothing and are nothing, 
against those who through inheritance or 
achievement have reached the ruling class. 
The negroes are in no way to be compared to 
the Russians in intellectual or spiritual 
capacity: they are racially so much more 
undeveloped. Much less divided Russian serf 
from Russian master than slave from planter. 
But it is just because the contrast between the 
American white man and American black man 
is so sharp and the quarrel so elemental in 
character that it has seemed worth while to 
explore the American situation. And if the 
struggle is. more elemental, it can hardly be 
said that there is not more at stake. American 
industrialism is ravaged by waves of violent 
revolutionary ferment. If ill-treatment of the 
blacks should at last force the twelve millions 
of them to make common cause with a revolu- 
tionary mob, polite America might be over- 
whelmed and the larger portion of the world be 
lost—if not of the world, at least of that 
world we call civilization.” 


In the spirit of this thought Mr. Graham 
made his journey; passing slowly south 
from New York to Trenton, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington, staying some 
days in each city, and “seeing America 
grow darker as it visibly does when you 
watch faces from trolley-car windows going 
from town to town southward.’”’ He was 
on South Street, in Philadelphia; watched 
the well-paid artizans and laborers at the 
docks of Baltimore; visited there the polite 
homes of the colored working class, cleaner, 
richer, cozier than those of the average 
British workman on Tyneside or London 
Docks. He climbed the Lincoln Heights 
to talk to Nanny Burroughs and see her 
good training college for colored women 
there; was at Howard University and 
talked with black and gentle Professor 
Miller and with the pale and intellectual 
Emmett Scott. He sailed down the Po- 
tomac to Norfolk, Virginia, Uncle Sam’s 
great naval base; crossed to Newport News 
and talked with black rivetters and chippers 
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in the shipbuilding yards; then, following 


the way of the’ first English colonists ‘and 
also the first negro slaves, wént up the 
James River to. Jantestown, ‘and on-~ to 
Richmond, the fine capital of the Old 
Dominion. He traveled to Lynchburg and 
its tobacco industries and went from thence 
to Knoxville. Chattanooga and Birming- 
ham were his next stopping-places; in 
each of these great steel centers he met the 
leading negroes and investigated condi- 
tions. He was at Atlanta, and walked 
across Georgia to the sea, following Sher- 
man. From Savannah, which was the 
point on the sea to which General Sherman 
attained, he went to Brunswick and Jack- 
sonville, thence to Pensacola, and on from 
Florida to New Orleans and the Gulf plan- 
tations. He journeyed up the Mississippi 
ona river steamer, stayed at the negro eity 
of Mound Bayou, was at Vicksburg and 
Greenville and Memphis, and then repairéd 
once more to the contrasting North: 

Mr. Graham’s tour convinced him that 
from North to South the social condition 
of the negro deteriorates the further one 
moves from Mason and Dixon's line and the 
nearer one approaches the Gulf coast. In 
Norfolk, for instance, he found the colored 
element better off than in Nashville. In 
Newport News colored rivetters were 
making as much as twenty-five dollars a 
day. Conditions in Virginia and Tennessee 
were much better, as he saw them, than in 
Alabama and Mississippi. In the former 
States a genuine desire exists to educate the 
negro. Further South, on the contrary, he 
formed the impression that the white popu- 
lation does not want educated negroes. 

This English investigator was not sur- 
prized to find that negroes in the South are 
prevented from voting; he thinks himself 
that the vote should not have been given to 
them until they were more ready for it. 
Nor was he surprized by segregation in 
trains and cars, tho he points out that 
negroes, paying the same fares as those 
which white people pay, are given inferior 
accommodation. What did surprize him 
was that negroes are not admitted to 
Carnegie libraries; that streets in which 
negroes live are likely not to be repaired 
tho they pay the same taxes as white 
people pay; that justice is withheld from 
the negro in the courts. There are seem- 





ingly intelligent men in the South who stil! 
believe that. negroes: are “‘just: animals.’ 
Mr. Graham cites a dialog he had with a 
Mississippi lawyer: 


“*“Did you ever see a man tarred and feath 
ered?’ I asked of the district attorney. 

‘**No, but I’ve seen one lynched, and helped 
to lynch him,’ said he. 

“But lynching isn’t very good for legal 
business,’ I hazarded. 

“He at once felt ruffled. 

“It doesn't make any difference to the 


negro,’ said he. ‘He hasn’t got a soul. They 
don’t go to heaven or hell.’ 

“* “How do you make that out?’ 

““*They’re just animals,’ said he. ‘They 


were never in the Garden of Eden, for Adam 
and Eve were white. Consequently, as they 
had no part in original sin, they have no share 
in our salvation either. Christ did not come to 
save those who never fell from grace.’ ” 


Above all, Mr. Graham was amazed by the 
attitude of Southern people toward lynch- 
ing. ‘‘More terrible thar the act of 
cruelty,”’ he says, “‘is the state of mind of 
those who can look on at it and gloat over 
it."’ He speaks of the flippant way in 
which photographs of lynchings are passed 
around, and he tells us further: 


“T met many whites who boasted of having 
taken part in a lynching, and I have met those 
who possessed gruesome .mementoes in the 
shape of charred bones and gray, dry, negro 
skin. I said they were fools. Actually to 
have the signs uponthem! Truly they were in 
the state of mind in which most men seem to be 
when fate is going to overtake them. They 
were proud of their ‘quick way with niggers,’ 
they justified it, they felt the wisdom of lynch- 
ing could never be disproved. The matter to 
them was not worth arguing. They assumed 
that any one who wished to argue the point 
must have sympathy with the ‘niggers,’ and 
that was enough for them. It never occurred 
to them that one who doubted the wisdom of 
lynching might be actuated by sympathy or at 
least apprehensive for them.” 


Mr. Graham goes on to recite the 
hideous and all-too-familiar atrocities in- 
flicted on negroes by lynching mobs. He 
is thinking of the record in 1919, and lays 
special stress on the slaying of an old 
negro in Georgia whose‘ only crime was that 
he tried to protect his colored women from 
white outrage. Since Mr. Graham's book 
was written, the record covering the 



































year 1920 has been published. The total 
number of negroes lynched last year is 
sixty-one. Three of the victims were 
burned to death. Eighteen, or less than 
one-third of those put to death, were 
charged with rape or attempted rape. 

The total effect of Mr. Graham’s book is 
somewhat contradictory. He tells us in 
one passage that the negroes are potentially 
Bolshevik in spirit, and that persecution 
has developed a great class hate. But in 
other places he conveys the impression that 
the negroes have too large a stake in the 
present order to be willing to lend them- 
selves to revolutionary propaganda. 

One thing Mr. Graham would have us 
regard as certain: America will reap a 
whirlwind unless she succeeds in raising the 
ethical standards on which her entire re- 
lation to the negro race is based. Most of 
the solutions of the negro problem hitherto 
proposed have turned out inadequate. Not 
intermarriage of the races, nor segregation, 
nor migration of negroes to the North or 
even to Africa, can solve, in Stephen 
Graham's view, this almost insoluble prob- 
lem. There seems, he says, to be just one ob- 
vious solution apart from Christianity, and 
thatis ‘‘in distinct and parallel development, 
equality before the law, and mutual under- 
standing and tolerance.”’ 

Mr. Graham’s book, while widely re- 
viewed in America, has aroused even more 
interest in England than in this country. 
The London Spectator devotes a_ leading 
article, as well as a lengthy review, to the 
book. It says: 


“If we ourselves were asked to try to give in 
a sentence a piece of short practical advice to 
America in dealing with the negroes, we should 
say: ‘Don’t ask them to dinner, but stop 
burning them at the stake.’ The remedy is 
justice and mercy, not false profession of 
equality and affection. If it is thought neces- 
sary, in order to protect white women, punish 
sexual offences with the severest legal penal- 
ties; but never deal with crime except by due 
process of law. Let the substitution of mob- 
murder for legal punishment be regarded as the 
worst of crimes, But remember here, that 
unless the Government do their duty and make 
the proper and legal reprizals, they tempt men 
to make them on their own. It is owing to the 
supineness of the Government in Ireland in the 
matter of hiting back that illegal reprizals have 
taken place.”’ 


PREDICTING RACE-WAR 








HE SAYS THAT THE NEGROES ARE 
GROWING DEFIANT 


Stephen Graham, who has lately made a tour among 

the colored people of the Southern States, reports 

that race-antagonism has been inflamed as a result 
of the war. 


The London Saturday Review, in an un- 
sympathetic critique, declares: 


“The mischief of this sort of book is the fact 
that it cannot possibly help forward the cause 
which the author has earnestly at heart. 
Like most people who think with their hearts 
rather than with their heads, Mr. Graham 
seems to have taken very little trouble to learn 
more than his own side of the question. The 
Americans who will resent this book are not 
those who condone lynchings but those who 
detest them, and who will look forward to, and 
work for, the day when they will be no more. 
An eloquent testimony from one of these—and 
a rather distinguished one, S. L. Clemens, 
better known as Mark Twain—appeared only 
lately in our correspondence columns on this 
very subject. To all these good men and 
women the spectacle of an Englishman lectur- 
ing their nation on such a matter, and prophesy- 
ing all sorts of horrors for it unless it mends its 
ways, will naturally have the worst sort of 
effect. No one who knows the American 
people has the smallest doubt that the ad- 
ministrative stain involved in the treatment 
of the ‘color’ difficulty will be removed, and 
from within.” 
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MARGARET FULLER INTERPRETED IN 


THE LIGHT OF THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 


NE. of the really vivid figures in 


American life is recreated in‘Marte:: 


garet. Fuller’’ (Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe) by Katherine Anthony. The book 
is sub-titled “‘A Psychological Biography,’ 
and its author makes free use of. Freudian 
methods in the interpretation of her sub- 
ject. _The result is extraordinarily inter- 
esting. We see Margaret Fuller as her 
own generation must have seen her, and 
we get a new sense of the personality of the 
woman who was the first great advocate of 
women’s rights in America and who was 
also our first professional woman of letters. 

The dominant impression of Margaret 
Fuller: that has come down to us is dis- 
concerting. Hawthorne and Lowell ‘both 
disliked her, while Emerson, who con- 
tributed to her ‘‘Memoirs,’’ and Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson and Julia Ward 
Howe, who wrote biegraphies of her, all 
seem to have ignored essential elements in 
her character. Miss Anthony is deter- 
mined, above all, to be frank and truthful. 
She. writes from the point of view of an 
ardent feminist, and she takes as her motto 
the words: Feminisme oblige. 

We cannot understand Margaret Fuller, 
according to Miss Anthony, unless we are 
prepared to go below the surface. We 
must know something of the family in 
which she was reared. Her mother, it 
seems, was ‘“‘a weak submissive woman, 
like the mother of Mary Wollstonecraft.” 
Her father, on the other hand, was a strong 
character who found a certain compensa- 
tion for his disappointments as a public 
man in excessive devotion to his daughter. 
She was “‘the center of his attentions and 
his hopes,”’ and her ‘‘childish love’’ for him 
was “the mainspring of her whole career." 

In writing of her childhood Margaret 
pays great attention to her dreams. She 
felt that, in some undefined way, they 
brought her unhappiness. She tells of a 
dream of “‘horses trampling over her’’ and 
describes ‘‘colossal faces advancing to- 
wards her, the eyes dilating and each 
feature swelling loathsomely.”’ Her father 
was worried by these and other evidences of 
hysteria, caused in part by his own ex- 


_ one. of. self-worship. 





cessive affection. ‘‘The veriest tyro in 
psychoanalysis,’’ Miss Anthony says, “‘could 
have told Mr. Fuller what it was that was 
making such inroads on his daughter's 
nervous system.” 

The first stage in Margaret’s career was 
She wrote to her 
teacher telling how she rose before five, 
practised on the piano, studied Sismondi's 
“Literature,’’ read Brown's ‘‘Philosophy,”’ 
and improved her knowledge of Greek. 
This .pride in her own accomplishments 
soon gave way to a violent desire for the 
friendship and appreciation of others. She 
“fell in love’ at first sight with a woman 
whom she saw at church, and justified her 
feeling by writing: ‘“‘It is so true that a 
woman may be in love with a woman, and 
a man with a man. It is pleasant to be 
sure of it, because ,it is undoubtedly the 
same love that we shall feel when we are 
angels.”’ 

Margaret tried to find consolation for her 
longings in a life of visions. She steeped 
herself in the seductive mysticism of 
Novalis. But she was by no means a 
success as a mystic, her tendency being, as 
she puts it, “‘rather to. a great natural than 
a deep religious life.’’ 

During this period she cultivated a ‘‘de- 
mon."’ Goethe also had a demon and so 
did Socrates, but Emerson did not. He 
was profoundly irritated by demons, yet 
Margaret insisted on telling him the news 
of hers. ‘‘With me for weeks and months 
the demon works his will,’’ she declared. 
To keep her demon company she built up 
a little mythology in which anniversaries 
and symbols were seriously considered. 
She adopted the carbuncle for her favorite 
stone and the sistrum for her emblem. 
Her definition of the demoniacal was taken 
from Goethe and explained in her own 
words thus: ‘‘In genius and in character, 
it works . . . instinctively; it refuses to be 
analyzed by the understanding, and is most 
of all inaccessible to the person who pos- 
sesses it. We can only say, I have it, he 
has it. . It has given rise to the fables 
of wizard, enchantress, and the like; these 
beings are scarcely good, yet not necessarily 
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bad. Power tempts them.” 
Thus she tried to analyze the 
power of the unconscious, that 
unknown and inexplicable force 

repressed yet irrepressible, for- 
gotten but indestructible—by 
which she felt herself enthralled. 
“\odern psychology,”” Miss An- 
thony remarks, ‘thas fully justi- 
fied her analysis of the source of 
her creative energy and ac- 
counted for the resistance on the 
part of Emerson, himself in- 
capable of abandon, to the 
recognition of a power which de- 
fied a rationalistic explanation.” 

The famous ‘“‘Conservations,”’ 
which Margaret Fuller held in 
Boston from 1839 to 1844, were 
really an experiment in femi- 
nism. Twenty-five ladies came 
together in Elizabeth Peabody’s 
room in West Street to listen toa 
series of talks on “Grecian My- 
thology,”’ ‘‘The Fine Arts’ and 
“Woman.” Margaret’s talks 
were mainly drawn from the 
philosophy of Goethe, in whom 
she had become intensely inter- 
ested. Her object was to de- 
velop a real solidarity among 
women. ‘Of course,’”’ Miss An- 
thony comments, ‘‘this  senti- 
ment was frowned upon by 
people who found it perfectly 
normal and moral, on the other 
hand, that women should be antagonistic 
and competitive in their relations with other 
women.” She adds: 





“In the same way they have stigmatized all 
affection among men until a modern psy- 
chologist like Ferenczi declares that, ‘to an 
astounding extent, present-day men have lost 
the capacity for mutual affection and amia- 
bility.’ This attitude assumes that ill-will 
among men and ill-will among women are the 
only basis for good-will between the sexes, 
whereas it should be evident that social good- 
will cannot possibly obtain on a basis of re- 
sistance and antagonism within a whole sex. 
But when Margaret Fuller taught, in the 
words of Antigone, that ‘the aim of women is 
not to hate but to love each other,’ there were 
many who hastened to construe this as ‘the 
aim of women is not to love but to hate men.’ 
Nothing was more foreign to Margaret’s real 
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A PURITAN DISCIPLE OF GOETHE 


Margaret ’Fuller, whose childish dreams and. fantasies and youthful 
conflicts furnish, for psychoanalysts, a ‘‘case’’ as fascinating as that 


of Mary Olivier in May Sinclair's novel 


feeling. She was, in fact, a very poor hater of 
anybody; she had few personal quarrels and 
few resentments.” 


In 1840 Margaret Fuller became editor of 
the Dial, the organ of the Transcendental- 
ists. Emerson cooperated with her in this 
venture. As a result of her article, ‘‘The 
Great Law-suit: Man versus Men; Woman 
versus Women,” which first appeared in 
this journal and which was later expanded 
to make her book, ‘‘Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,’’ Horace Greeley invited 
her to come to New York and write for the 
Tribune, then in its fourth year and 
saturated with radical enthusiasms. She 
accepted the invitation. 

In New York her emotional unrest cul- 
minated in a new crisis. The whole story 
is told in the ‘‘Love Letters, 1845-1846,” 
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first published in 1903 with an introduction 
by Julia Ward Howe. Margaret was still 
unmarried and still struggling against the 
pressure of social customs which denied 
her a complete outlet for her energies. She 
fell in love—or thought that she did. The 
object of her affections was James Nathan, 
a young Jewish banker. ‘I have long had 
a presentiment,’’ Margaret wrote to him, 
*‘that I should meet—nearly—one of your 
race, who would show me how the sun of to- 
day shines upon the ancient Temple—but 
I did not expect so gentle and civilized an 
apparition and with blue eyes!” 

Mr. Nathan suddenly departed from 
New York. He married another. Mar- 
garet, stung by the pangs of unreciprocated 
love, made the record: “I understand 
more and more the character of the tribes. 
I shall write a sketch of it and turn the 
whole to account in a literary way, since the 
affections and ideal hopes are so unpro- 
ductive. I care not. I am resolved to 
take such disappointments more lightly 
than I have.”’ 

One result of this unhappy love affair 
was a trip to Europe. Margaret met, in 
England, the Martineaus, De Quincey and 
Thomas Carlyle; in France, George Sand 
and Chopin. Her goal was Italy, where 
she helped Mazzini, was drawn into the 
revolutionary movement, and united her 
life with that of a young nobleman and 
officer, the Marquis of Ossoli. Miss An- 
thony makes something of a mystery of 
this marriage, but it seems that there was a 
marriage, legally consummated just before 
the birth of a baby boy. The father, the 
mother and the child were all drowned 
when the sailing vessel on which they had 
taken passage to New York foundered, in 
the summer of 1850, off the Long Island 
coast. It was said by the mate of the ship 
that Margaret made no effort to save her- 
self and her family. Her behavior gave 
the impression of acquiescence in her fate. 

There was something strangely contra- 
dictory in Margaret's character, from first 
to last. Miss Anthony says: 


“Her inconsistencies of health and fluctua- 
tions of energy were baffling to those who knew 
her best. Tho always an invalid, she did the 
work of three women and sometimes ‘worked 
better when she was ill.’ She gave an impres- 
sion of abundant vitality and a vast fund of 
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energy. Yet there were moments when her 
energy strangely forsook her, as when she gave 
herself up without a struggle to the waves. 
These things were manifestations of hysteria, 
and Margaret had long been known to have 
a neurotic constitution. According to the 
Freudian psychology, the source of her hysteria 
was a secret which she kept from herself, from 
her own consciousness. ‘Nature keeps so 
many secrets,’ she once said, referring to the 
concealment of her marriage, ‘that I had sup- 
posed the moral writers exaggerated the dan- 
gers and plagues of keeping them; but they 
cannot exaggerate,’ But the dangers and 
plagues are greatly enhanced when this con- 
flict with society becomes a conflict within 
one’s own mental life. As Margaret kept 
the date of her marriage a secret to evade the 
social censor, she had in earliest childhood 
undertaken a far more dangerous conceal- 
ment, the concealment from the inward censor 
of an erotic element in her love for a deeply 
reverenced father. Yet with her whole con- 
scious nature, Margaret loved the truth and 
never ceased from following it. ‘I feel the 
strength to dispense with all illusions,’ she 
said; ‘I will stand ready and rejoice in the 
severest probations.’ In this kind of ordeal 
she was profoundly courageous.” 


The chief interests of Margaret Fuller 
were love and politics, and both of these 
subjects were regarded in her day as out- 
side of woman's sphere. If she lived to- 
day, Miss Anthony says, she would be 
permitted to take an interest in politics, 
but she would still find that love is for 
her sex a forbidden topic. The argument 
proceeds: 


“In the psychology of love she was a pioneer. 
Tho it is considered womanly to love and un- 
womanly not to love, to take an intelligent and 
outspoken interest in the subject is quite an- 
other matter. A woman should open her 
mouth and shut her eyes. Margaret had too 
much curiosity, too much veracity, and too 
little naivete to please the ideas of the parochial 
society in which she lived. Even liberal- 
minded Transcendentalists who regarded the 
devil as a superstition believed in the existence 
of the ‘baser instincts’ and the extirpation of 
the ‘lower impulses’ by the higher will-power. 

“To Margaret’s way of thinking, confirmed 
and strengthened by the influence of Goethe, 
the vast separation between good and evil im- 
pulses in human nature was not so clear. 
Neither did she believe that the baser instincts 
could be refined away through a series of easy 
victories.” 
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PERSISTENT MISCONCEPTIONS OF 
THE RAINBOW 


ISCONCEPTIONS of the rainbow 
M are among the enduring delusions 
. of popular science and there ‘is 
scarcely a man or woman who does not at 
this very moment cherish some oddity of 
belief with respect to it. Explanations gen- 
erally given of the rainbow may well be 
said, declares Professor W. J. Humphreys,* 
the eminent meteorological physicist, to 
explain beautifully that which does not 
occur and to leave unexplained that which 
does. The ordinary rainbow, seen on a 
sheet of water-drops—rain or spray—is a 
group of circular or nearly circular arcs of 
colors whose common centre is on the line 
connecting the observer’s eye with the 
exciting light (sun, moon, electric arc and 
so on) or rather, except rarely, on that line 
extended in the direction of the observer’s 
shadow. A great number of rainbows are 
theoretically possible and doubtless all 
that are pos- 


light); the next Lrightest, or the secondary 
bow, is on the same side of the observer, 
but ‘the order of. its colors is reversed and 
its radius, about 50° to the red, is larger; 
the third or ¢ertiary bow, having about the 
same radius as that of the primary and 
colors in the same order, lies between the 
observer and the sun, but is so faint that 
it is rarely seen in nature. Obviously the 
common centre of the primary and second- 
ary bows is angularly as far below the ob- 
server as the source (sun generally) is above, 
so that usually less than a semicircle of these 
spectral arcs is visible, and never more, ex- 
cept from an eminence. 

Close observations of rainbows soon 
show that not even the colors are always 
the same. Neither is the band of any 
color of constant angular width, nor is the 
total breadth of the several colors at all 
uniform. Similarly, the purity and bright- 





sible actually 
occur. Only 
three—not 
counting the 
so-called super- 
numeraries — 
certainly have 
been seen on 





sheets of rain 

The most 
brilliant rain- 
bow, known as 
the primary, 
with red outer 
border of about 
42° radius and 
blue to violet 
inner _ border, 
appears oppo- 
site the sun (or 
other adequate 
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COURSE OF LIGHT THROUGH A RAIN-DROP 
The light waves entering the drop are shown by the Ietters B A. The corresponding wave 
front leaving the drop is shown approximately by the line A’ B’. The darkened line of the 
so-called Descartes ray—technically the ray of minimum deviation for light—is shown by 
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ness of the different colors are subject to 
great variations. The greatest contrast, 
perhaps, is between the sharply defined 
brilliant rainbow of the retreating thunder 
storm and that illy-defined faintly tinged 
bow sometimes appearing in a mist—the 
“‘white’”’ bow or ‘‘fog’’ bow. All these dif- 
ferences depend essentially upon the size 
of the drops. Therefore inequalities often 
exist between even the several portions, 
especially top and bottom, of the same 
bow, or develop as the rain progresses. 
Additional complications occasionally re- 
sult from the reflection of bows and from 
bows produced by reflected images of the 
sun. These are unusual and excite wonder. 

Mention has been made of supernumer- 
ary bows. Rather narrow bands of color, 
essentially red, or red and green, often ap- 
pear parallel to both the primary and the 
secondary bows, along the inner side of the 
first and outer of the second. These also 
differ greatly in purity and color, number 
visible, width and so forth. No such col- 
ored arcs occur between the principal bows. 

Certain questions in connection with the 
rainbow arise so often that they ought to 
be taken up in turn and answered: 


‘What is the rainbow’s distance?’ In the 
sense of its proximate origin, the drops that 
produce it, it is nearby or far away, according 
to their respective distances, and thus extends 
from the closest to the farthest illuminated 
drops along the elements of the rainbow cone. 
Indeed, the rainbow may be regarded as con- 
sisting of coaxial, hollow conical beams of light 
of different colors seen edgewise from the ver- 
tex, and thus having great depth or extent in 
the line of sight. 

““'Why is the rainbow so frequently seen 
during summer and so seldom during winter?’ 
Its formation requires the coexistence of rain 
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and sunshine,*a condition that often occrrs 
during local convectional showers but rarely 
during a general cyclonic storm, and as the 
former are characteristic of summer and the 
latter of winter, it follows that the occurrence 
of the rainbow correspondingly varies with the 
seasons. 

“‘ ‘Why are rainbows so rarely seen at noon?’ 
The centre of the rainbow’s circle is angularly 
as far below the level of the observer as the 
sun is above it, hence no portion of the bow 
can be seen (except from an elevation) when 
its angular radius is less than the elevation of 
the sun above the horizon. Now, during sum- 
mer, the rainbow season, the elevation of the 
sun at noon is nearly everywhere greater than 
42°, the angular radius of the primary bow, or 
even 51°, the radius of the secondary bow. A 
rainbow at noon, therefore is, except for very 
high latitudes, an impossible summer phenome- 
non, and, of course, a rare winter one, for 
reasons given above, even where possible. 

““ ‘Do two people ever see the same rainbow?’ 
Theory teaches, and ordinary experience shows, 
that as the observer remains stationary or 
moves, so also, other things being equal, does 
his rainbow. If then, two observers initially 
close together should move in opposite direc- 
tions, each would find his rainbow responding 
in the same sense as his shadow, and presently 
the positions and, therefore, the identity of the 
two bows would become unquestionably dif- 
ferent, from which it follows that as the eyes of 
two observers must always be separated by a 
greater or less distance their bows must also 
be correspondingly separated and different— 
different in the sense that they have different 
positions and are produced by different drops. 
In short, since the rainbow is a special distri- 
bution of colors (produced in a particular way) 
with reference to a definite point—the eye of 
the observer—and as no single distribution 
(other than uniform and infinite) can be the 
same for two separate points, it follows that 
two observers do not and cannot see the same 
rainbow.” 





FLIGHTS OF STARS IN FLOCKS 
OF TEMPERATURES 


come chiefly not from the increase in 
size of telescopes but from the new 
appliances attached to them—the photo- 
graphic plate and the spectroscope among 
many others, notes the great English as- 


come ch wrested from stars have 


tronomer, Professor H. H. Turner, of Ox- 
ford. The lines in the spectra of stars, he 
says, tells us what those stars are made of, 
how they may be classified, how fast they 
are moving, how bright they really are 
(this is an amazing recent discovery) and 
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by inference how far away. There may be 
other surprizes in store. The so-called 
Harvard system gives us a number of 
classes denoted by the capital letters 
OBAFGKMRN. The fact that the 
order is not quite the same as the alphabet 
represents a revision of early ideas. Now, 
it is obviously important to find out if we 
can which is the direction of a star’s growth. 
We seemed to have a clue when the spectral 
classification was connected with the tem- 
perature of a star, or rather its surface tem- 
perature, which is all we can get at. The 
outside is the coolest, just as the edges of 
a plate of porridge are the coolest. 

The temperature is again estimated from 
the spectrum, tho this is not from the lines 


but from the relative intensities of the ends. . 


The OBA end is undoubtedly hotter than 
the other. We know that there is a gen- 
eral tendency for all bodies to cool, which 
points to the direction C B—M N as the 
order of events but it is also known that 
under the stress of gravitation a star might 
rise in temperature, in which case the 
growth might be the other way. 

The former alternative commended itself 
more generally. When Professor W. W. 
Campbell found that the velocities of stars 
(also determined with the spectroscope) 
were smaller for type B than the type M, 
the facts were interpreted to mean that a 
star moved more quickly with advancing 
age (because M stars were older than B). 


The idea that the life of a star was spent in ~ 


passage down the series O B—M was in- 
deed pretty firmly established at the time 
when the revolution came. This revolu- 
tion began with the advent of a’ young 
American student, Mr. H. N. Russell to 
Cambridge. He found that stars of the same 
spectral type M fell into two distinct groups 
separated by an interval. 
There were very bright stars, now called 
Giants, and there were very faint ones, now 
called Dwarfs, but none of intermediate 
stature. The same was true in minor de- 
gree for stars of other types. As the B 
end of the series was approached the gap 
gradually disappeared much in the same 
way that the gap between the legs of a step 
ladder gradually lessens as we approach the 
top. Indeed a diagram of Russell’s results 
would look very like a step ladder. The 
top represents the B stars, followed by 


A, F, G, K, M in descending order. The 
gap between the two legs of the step ladder 
represents the difference in luminosity, as 
the intrinsic brightness of a star has come 
to be called. Professor Turner proceeds 
in The Scientific Monthly 


“Its life (that of a star) began at the foot of 
the upright leg, the ascent of which signified 
that the star was growing continually hotter 
and changing its spectral type meantime from 
M upwards towards B, that at B the increase 
of temperature was arrested and after a time 
cooling began carrying the star down the in- 
clined leg of the ladder through changes in the 
reverse order. The only weak spot in the evi- 
dence arose from the small number of observa- 
tions. To determine the actual or intrinsic 
brightness of a star we must know its distance, 
and there are not many stars of which the dis- 
tance can be easily measured, and though Rus- 
sell had himself increased the number, the total 
was still not large. To get further evidence he 
had recourse to indirect estimates of distance, 
especially those of clusters of stars. We have 
lately become more and more aware of the 
association of stars in clusters represented by 
their common movements, somewhat in the 
way that the movements of a flock of birds 
migrating from one place to another are asso- 
ciated. If we may accept this evidence, and 
if we can determine the distance of any one 
star in the cluster, the distances of the others 
can be inferred. In Russell's skilful hands this 
evidence was collated and found to strengthen 
his conclusions. . . . 

“Ts it not after all much more likely that a 
star first rises in temperature and then falls 
rather than that it should be permanently 
either rising and falling? Now that the idea 
has been put forward, and that there seems to 
be not only good evidence of this change in the 
sky, but, as we shall presently see, also good 
theoretical reason for it, we wonder why the 
idea was not the most natural one to adopt from 
the first. But curiously enough it was not the 
one adopted by astronomers, with the notable 
exception of Sir Norman Lockyer, who made 
the same suggestion as Russell's (though on 
different grounds) many years before. May I 
give a crude illustration from our ordinary life 
of the mistake that was made by many of us? 
It is as tho we had taken the amount of 
hair as an indication of the age of a man. In 
very early life the amount of hair is small, it 
increases with age up to a certain point, but 
then it begins to decrease until a very old man 
often has as little hair asa newborn baby. We 
could give Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man 
according to the amount of hair in the same 
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diagrammatic form as Russell’s stepladder, be- 
ginning with the baby at the foot of the up- 
right leg, ascending to the man in middle life 
with maximum hair (corresponding to the 
maximum temperature), and placing the 
greater ages down the inclined leg till we ar- 
rive again at a bald pate. Shakespeare re- 
minds us with his phrase about the voice ‘turn- 
ing again toward a childish treble’ that not 
only the hair but the voice goes through 
‘ changes which show a reversal after middle 
life. 

“We were practically confusing the baby 
stars with the old man stars until Russell called 
our attention to the fact; and now it seems 
quite easy to make the distinction.” 


There was some hesitation before the 
new views were accepted at all, chiefly on 
account of the lack of sufficient measures 
of distance, which left room for doubt. 
Recently, declares Professor Turner, the 
evidence has been confirmed in a remark- 
able way by a totally new and unexpected 
method for inferring the distances of stars, 
due to Mr: W. S. Adams, of the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California: 


“His discovery is that if we have two stars, 
one of which is very bright intrinsically and 
the other faint, but both of the same spectral 
type, we can find two lines of the spectra which 
have different relative intensities: let us call 
them A and B. In the bright star A is more 
intense than B, in the faint star B will be more 
intense than A. Now observe that this dif- 
ference will persist however far we may re- 
move the stars from us. By altering the dis- 
tances we may make the brighter star appear 
the fainter, but we can pierce its disguise by 
noting simply that the line A in the spectra is 
the more intense, so that if the star appears 
faint we see at once that this must be due to 
its greater distance. In fact we can infer the 
distance from the relative intensities of the 
lines A and B, so that Adams has really given 
us a new method of inferring distances. The 
new method has the further advantage of re- 
quiring far less labor than the old method of 
parallax; in fact, when once the spectrum has 
been photographed the further labor required 
is quite small, so that by this time Adams has 
been able to give us the luminosity of hundreds 
of new stars, and by this overwhelming evi- 
dence confirms Russell’s results derived from 
merely a few.” 





THE SENSATION 
TOPES” 


TRANGE as it may seem to those who 
S accept current notions of the nature 
of an element, there seem to be two 
kinds of lead. The assertion seems no 
less paradoxical than if it were alleged that 
there are two kinds of gold. Nevertheless 
at least two kinds of lead exist and there 
may be more than two kinds. One of these 
is the ordinary metal disseminated through- 
out the world in non-uraniferous ores. An- 
other is a form of lead apparently produced 
by the intermediate products. If we leave 
out of consideration, according to Professor 
Theodore W. Richards, the probably ines- 
sential difference in radioactivity, the two 
kinds are very closely, if not exactly, alike 
in every respect excepting atomic weight, 
density and immediately related properties 
involving weight, such as solubility. 
Thorium lead may be a third variety, 
with similar relations. Shall we call these 
substances different elements or the same? 


OVER THE “ISO- 
OF LEAD 


The best answer is that proposed by Pro- 
fessor Soddy, who invented a new name 
and called them “‘isotopes’’ of the same ele- 
ment. Since every new fact concerning 
the behavior of the elements gives a new 
possible means of discovering something 
about their nature, and since these facts are 
of especially significant kind, the anomaly, 
declares Professor Richards, is of more than 
passing interest and may be said to consti- 
tute one of the most interesting and puz- 
zling situations now presented to the chem- 
ist who looks for the deeper meanings of 
things. 

Many new queries arise as to the na- 
ture of ordinary lead, which possesses a 
less ‘‘reasonable’’ atomic weight than the 
radioactive variety. Why, asks Professor 
Richards, should this state of things exist? 
He points out that after reviewing all the 
facts, Professor F. W. Clarke has brought 
forward an interesting and reasonable hy- 
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pothesis explaining the difference between 


the several kinds of lead: He points out 
that whereas uranium and thorium lead 
seem the results of disintegration of heav- 
ier atoms, ordinary lead may be imagined 
to be the product of a far earlier synthesis 
or evolution from smaller atoms. The 
idea might be supported by reference to 
the decomposition of organic substances, 
which by no means always follow similar 
paths. Professor Richards comments:* 


“On the other hand, may not the uniformity 
of ordinary lead and its difference from either 
of the radioactive leads be almost equally capa- 
ble of interpretation in quite a different fash- 
ion? Whenever, in the inconceivably distant 
past, the element lead was evolved, it is hardly 
to be supposed that uranium-lead and thorium- 
lead could have been entirely absent. The 
conditions must have been chaotic and favor- 
able to mixture. When the two or more forms 
were mixed, none of the processes of nature 
would separate them. Therefore they must 
appear millions of years afterwards in an 
equably mixed state on earth, constituting our 
ordinary lead. There may have been more 
than two forms of lead; but two forms, one 
possessing an atomic weight 206 and the other, 
an atomic weight over 208, would account for 
all the facts. The identity in nature of all the 
common lead on earth might indicate merely 
that at one time all the matter now constitut- 
ing the earth was liquid or gaseous in violent 
agitation, so that all the kinds of lead were 
thoroughly commingled before solidification. 


*Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1920. 


RATS THAT LOVE CATS 
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This explanation, if it could -be confirmed, 
would furnish important evidence concerning 
the early history of planets. So far afield may 
a difference of half a per cent in weight between 
two kinds of atoms so small as to be far beyond 
the possible range of our most piercing means 
of actual observation, carry the inquiring in- 
vestigator! 

“The true answers to these questions are not 
to be found by speculation, such as that just 
detailed, however suggestive such speculation 
may be. They are to be found by careful ob- 
servation.”’ 


The doubt as to the nature of ordinary 
lead can be decided only by discovering 
whether or not it may be separated into 
two constituents. Since weight (or mass) 
is the only known quality distinguishing 
between the several “isotopes” or kinds of 
lead, weight (or mass) must be made the 
basis of separation. Hence the chief hope 
of separating isotopes of lead lies in the 
method of fractional diffusion. Promising 
preliminary experiments to such an under- 
taking have already begun at Harvard and 
before long more light may be obtained. 
The idea that other elementary substances 
also may be mixtures of two or more “‘iso- 
topes’’ has been advanced by several chem- 
ists. Especially if ordinary lead should 
really be found to be thus complicated, 
many, if not all, other elements should be 
tested in the same way. The outcome, 
according to Professor Richards, might 
lead to highly important conclusions 
theoretically. 





BENEVOLENCE TO ORPHANS 
AMONG ANIMALS 


ENEVOLENCE is not a trait as- 
cribed to animals. All we _ hear 
about Nature, “red in tooth and 


claw,” all we learn of the struggle for ex- 
istence and the doctrines of Darwinism in 
general have led us to conclude that ani- 
mals lack benevolence. Facts that accu- 
mulate among naturalists who verify their 
observations contradict this view alto- 
gether. Animals are capable of benevo- 
lence. They practice it. The reference 
here is not to gratitude among animals, as 


exemplified in the famous story of Andro- 
cles and the lion. Such tales, however 
incredible to the skeptic, are not incredible 
to the systematic observer of animal life. 
Benevolence in the animal world manifests 
itself in ways different from this. It em- 
braces orphan life in general. There is 
every reason to conclude that an instinct 
of benevolence makes animals of all species 
peculiarly kind to the orphaned. 

In support of this view, Professor Henri 
Coupin, writing in the Rerue Mondiale 
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(Paris), cites illustrative instances among 
mammalians and birds. It seems to him 
that we have to do with an instinct much 
neglected by scientists, an instinct that 
makes for the perpetuation of certain forms 
of lower life, an instinct having the so- 
called “survival” value. If animals lacked 
this benevolence, some species might now 
be extinct. An unexpected manifestation 
of the trait is witnessed when a cat adopts 
little chicks that have lost their natural 
protector. Such casesare not rare. There 
is on record the case of a cat which, not con- 
tent with adopting little chicks, took care 
of whatever birds it found without parents. 
This cat was once seen attending to the kit- 
tens she had herself brought into the world 
some days before while at the same time 
she was affording the warmth of her body 
to four or five chicks. She distributed the 
marks of her affection among the brood 
somewhat indiscriminately. The chicks 
picked at her nose and at her eyes and she 
endured this patiently. The difficulty 
with a cat which adopts orphaned birds is 
that she can not control them when they 
grow large. The cat who becomes a 
mother to chicks is not as extraordinary as 
at first she may appear. Instances are 
cited of cats which covered newly hatched 
chicks with their bodies as they nestled for 
warmth in the fur. It is an established 
fact, too, that a hen will manifest tender- 
ness for the newly born kitten that has lost 
its mother. 

Scarcely less surprizing is the dog which 
adopts orphaned chicks. A case is re- 
ported on good authority of a dog which 
helped a little chick to get rid of the shell 
from which it was striving to emerge. A 
dog in such circumstances has been known 
to let the chick have the drops falling from 
its tongue as it drinks. A growing chicken 
thus treated by a dog seems to realize the 
nature of the benevolence of which it is the 
object. It will get on the dog’s back and 
peck at its fur with every appearance of 
affection for the foster-parent. 

An experiment was made with an eagle 
to test the theory of benevolence thus out- 
lined. This eagle had been in captivity 
for some years. It was given four hen’s 


eggs as a substitute for two of its own. 
These four eggs were hatched out by the 
eagle and two cocks and two hens were the 
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result. The eagle took all possible care of 
her strange brood. As the four little crea- 
tures grew to maturity it became necessary 
to provide them with the food of their an- 
cestors—grain and so on. The eagle did 
not seem to understand this. She was 
most careful to provide the four fowls with 
the food appropriate to birds of prey. The 
eagle would bring the flesh of a dead rat to 
the brood and this food was received in 
good part. One of the cocks died, where- 
upon the other became the head of the 
band and acted with the pugnacity of its 
kind. It would attempt to knock the 
eagle about a little in its occasional irrita- 
tion and the eagle took this treatment with 
the utmost good nature. 

Skeptical observers refuse to believe that 
the young of an animal can be adopted by 
a bird which is its natural prey. Such 
skepticism is unscientific, even when it goes 
only the length of insisting that cases of the 
kind are not typical. One instance affords 
an illustration of many cases. A ferret 
strangled herself by trying to squeeze 
through too small an aperture in a fence. 
She left an orphaned family which was 
handed over to the tender mercies of a hen. 
The hen adopted the orphans at ence. 
During all the time the little ferrets were 
with the hen she had to stay on the nest, 
for the young ferrets were in no condition 
to follow the hen about. In the end the 
hen grew impatient. On various occasions 
she got up from the nest and tried to make 
the ferrets come with her. The ferrets be- 
gan tocry because they felt cold. The hen 
at once resumed her station. While the 
ferrets remained with her, the hen tried to 
keep them clean with her beak. The hen 
was at first greatly agitated when efforts 
were made to feed milk to the ferrets but 
in due time she seemed to understand, for 
she clucked with great satisfaction as her 
adopted children took their meal. The 
case is an instance of the extreme plasticity 
of what is called ‘‘instinct’’—a word that 
needs a satisfactory definition. 

The adoption of orphans by birds is a 
far more prevalent practice than many 
suspect. Birds of one species will bring 
food to the young of another the moment 
it becomes obvious that the little ones in 
the nest have suffered a loss of the mother. 
Experiment has not yet demonstrated how 
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widely this practice can be said to exist. 
We do not know that robins will bring food 
to an orphaned sparrow but the nightin- 
gale will feed the abandoned young of a 
small bird. A parrot will feed the orphaned 
young of a finch, if an inference may be 
drawn from a number of examples. 

One occasionally hears that a cat adopts 
the orphaned young of the rat and the num- 
ber of instances seems to prove the truth of 
the statement. In such cases the cat has 
had kittens and lost them. This makes 
the cat uneasy on account of her supply of 
milk. She must rid herself of it and a nest 
of young rats is highly convenient. A cat 
will encourage a young rat to derive nour- 
ishment from a supply of milk remaining 
excessive through the loss of, say, three 
kittens out of a brood of five. This is why 
we hear so often of little rats and little kit- 
tens being fed together by the same cat. 
This, however, is an enlightened selfishness 


on the part of the cat rather than benevo- 
lence. A cat was once known to adopt an 
entire nest of young rats because she had 
been deprived of all her kittens. She 
cleaned the young rats with her tongue 
most affectionately. 

Perhaps the adoption of a little orphan 
by a married couple who have no children 
of their own is not so much a display of 
benevolence as the gratification of an in- 
stinct of parenthood that has been defeated 
by adverse circumstance. Such parents 
may be compared with the cat which, 
bereft of its kittens, will actually adopt 
young puppies. In any event, there is 
abundant evidence for the conclusion that 
benevolence, as displayed in the adoption 
of orphans, is not a trait differentiating 
man from the brute creation. This es- 
tablished fact must cause a revision of 
some of our most important theories of 
instinct. 





A PSYCHIC CAUSE OF SHOPLIFT- 
ING AND FLIRTATION 


TUDENTS of sociology abroad have 
S speculated much lately regarding the 

cause of the increase of shoplifting, 
flirtation and that whimsical dictatorship 
which makes a man or a woman want to 
order everybody around. The explanation 
brought forth by French psychology is 
“‘discouragement,’’ or, to use the technical 
term, psychasthenia. It is a special kind 
of neurosis which brings to a human being 
an insupportable sense of intellectual and 
moral impotence. The victim fancies that 
he can not be efficient any more. His ef- 
ficiency is there still and he may realize 
that vaguely, but he feels overwhelmed by 
a mysterious lassitude. This state of mind 
is not peculiar to our own age, but the 
aftermath of the great war has made it 
prevalent. Those of us who have over- 
worked or ‘‘gone the pace”’ are liable to 
contract the malady, or it may be com- 
municated by contact with other victims. 
The whole world just now seems filled with 
psychasthenics and their peculiar misfor- 
tune has been studied not only by Doctor 
Pierre Janet of the Collége de France but 


by Doctor Ernest Seilliére and their con- 
clusions are set forth inSboth the Revue heb- 
domadaire and in a special study—“Médi- 
cations psychologiques.” 

These psychasthenics have a tendency 
at times to use drugs like alcohol and opium, 
but they also devise expedients that are psy- 
chological rather than medical. The psy- 
chological expedient of the discouraged can 
be described as the pursuit of the thrill of 
success, the effort to do something that will 
give the victim at least the illusion of suc- 
cess. Discouragement is really a conscious- 
ness—however erroneous at times—of fail- 
ure and whatever will eliminate this sense of 
inefficiency is welcomed as a great oppor- 
tunity. This is the real explanation of 
shoplifting as well as of that general theft 
which goes by the name of kleptomania. 
Many inquirers have asked themselves 
vainly why cultivated and self-respecting 
people are caught stealing trifles; but the 
propensity arises out of the imperious need 
in the psychasthenic to achieve success of 
some kind. There results a thrilling sense 
of victory over society, over civilization, 
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over the law, and the feeling of efficiency 
acts like a tonic. It is a dearly bought 
feeling and it works just such havoc in the 
psychical field as is effected in the physical 
organism by indulgence in drugs. The 
psychasthenic becomes an addict. He or 
she goes on stealing to enjoy a repetition of 
that exquisite thrill, often stealing ridicu- 
lous trifles. The sense of discouragement 
passes off for a time, but it returns at 
shorter and shorter intervals. 

Victims of this description are usually 
women. In men the malady is relieved by 
issuing commands, by giving orders, by 
assuming authority which the victim does 
not possess. Authority in this world is 
very apt to go to those who assume it and 
the unfortunate psychasthenic is delighted 
with a newly realized feeling of efficiency 
due to the deference accorded his com- 
mands. He forgets one important fact. 
Once we have assumed authority we must 
show that we know how to exercize it, be- 
cause authority is a very dangerous weapon 
—just like a rifle—in the hands of a person 
who does not understand it. Not knowing 
how to use authority, the psychasthenic 
finds it taken away from him and he re- 
lapses into a discouragement more terrible 
than his first attack. Psychasthenics will 
be found seeking compliments in the same 
fashion. Allied to this type is the victim 
who forever clamors for his rights. He 
insists that society is denying him his rights 
and he joins various revolutionary societies 
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to get them. When the strong man thinks 
he has a right of any kind he exercizes it. 
The psychasthenic does not know how to 
do this. That is why he is found so often 
among revolutionists of one sort or another. 

Turning once more to the feminine aspect 
of psychastheny, Professors Janet and Seil- 
liére observe that the mania for flirtation 
is highly characteristic of certain stages. 
Many women would die of discouragement 
if they could not go through the thrill of a 
love affair. They are quite incapable of 
experiencing the tremendous passion which, 
they are led to believe, flamed in the hearts 
of such women as Heloise and Yseult, Cleo- 
patra and Juliet. These psychasthenics 
are actuated only by the fear that they are 
growing old. They long to see if they are 
still capable of exercizing the mysterious 
attraction of, which they have read. If 
they receive the slightest politeness from a 
man they experience the most intense de- 
light. 

Like all psychasthenics, these victims 
go on from ‘the first stage to the second, 
usually without the slightest intention 
of bringing about a tragic episode. Very 
often such women only make themselves 
ridiculous, for the people among whom they 
move do not understand that they have a 
psychasthenic on their hands, a woman who 
in*most cases is perfectly virtuous and who 
suffers from that overwhelming discourage- 
ment which has returned as the supreme 
malady of the period. 





ROMANTICISTS 


AND REALISTS 


IN MEDICINE 


OMPLAINT is heard everywhere 
C among physicians that medicine has 

become too scientific. There is 
much talk of experiments, of laboratories, 
of serums. The physician as such seems 
to have disappeared and the world has in 
his place one who may be a chemist or a 
physiologist or an operator with a strange 
Greek name using queer instruments and 
employing a mysterious jargon. There are 
controversies about the right attitude in 
medicine. Must the doctor be a skeptic 
or must he have that large faith which 


makes him rely on ‘‘temperament” and 
“nature” and ‘‘idiosyncracy”’ in handling 
his patients? The opposition between the 
physician who has absolute faith in his 
“remedies” and his brother who employs 
with suspicion the best tested ‘‘cures’’ is 
ancient but it grows more bitter daily. 
Such is the situation described in the 
Mercure de France (Paris) by that eminent 
French physician, Doctor Pierre Mauriac, 
of the University of Bordeaux. In the old 
days, he tells us, when ‘‘empiricism,” or the 
method of practical experiment, was domi- 
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nant, the skeptic was rare among medical 
men. No physician then could hope for 
patients if he seemed to hesitate in pre- 
scribing a drug or if he showed lack of faith 
in it. A good doctor was he who had spe- 
cific remedies for any ill. This assurance 
among physicians was equalled only by 
their ignorance. They had no doubts at 
all. Skepticism was unknown among em- 
piricals, charlatans, barbers and surgeons. 
To-day all is changed and skepticism has 
invaded every departm ent of medicine. 

When any real discovery is announced 
in medicine, so prevalent is the spirit of 
skepticism that there is a smile of indul- 
gence for the enthusiasts who can be misled 
by a new but false hope. The discovery is 
subjected to a grilling test in the laborato- 
ries. The flowers of therapy to-day soon 
wither and die. Only the inexperienced 
patient seems to hope much from them, and 
his judgment is affected by his malady. 
The doctors of our genera tion seem often to 
prefer the curative power of nature, as they 
call it, to any discovery. Let nature do it 
—that is the cry now. This blind confi- 
dence in the power of nature—undefined 
and unknown nature—is but a form of the 
prevailing skepticism, however it be cov- 
ered up with formulas. Perhaps this skep- 
ticism began in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Medicine had become materialized 
and there was an inevitable revolt, or, 
rather, the men who had grown gray in 
the science rebelled against the innovations 
of the younger generation. Unfortunately 
for the younger genera tion, the discoveries 
it heralded did not turn out well. Pasteur 
in his prime complained that excessive de- 
votion to the microscope was smothering 
true therapy. The microscope made the 
doctors forget man, the patient, for the 
sake of cells—they lost themselves in the 
realm of the infinitely little. 

Perhaps the rebels against this sort of 
thing went too far. They said that chem- 
istry was, after all, affording medicine but 
slight assistance. It might be argued 
plausibly that men who had attained the 
highest eminence in chemistry were but 
inefficient ph ysicians when their skill was 
tested upon the maladies of their patients. 
One great French physician tells us that 
the true practitioners have always beea 
wretched chemists. Perhaps we ought to 





smile at the vanity of some chemists who 
thought they could uncover the mysteries 
of life and cure disease because they had 
found out some reactions in the system of 
man. 

Medical science in our time has been 
brought, through the influence of its great 
French masters, to an experimental atti- 
tude, to a state of mind which will not goa 
step beyond definitely ascertained fact. 
There is a ban on the use of the imagina- 
tion, the speculative faculty. One great 
specialist thought of himself as an artisan, 
with a tool in his hand—nothing more. 
When he operated or experimented he had 
eyes and ears, he boasted, but no mind. 
In thus imposing upon medicine the abso- 
lutely passive attitude of the spectator, a 
new error has been enthroned. The great 
service of that immortal physician, Claude 
Bernard, was to vindicate the importance 
of an idea. The physician must do some 
thinking. Experimental research, declared 
Bernard, must be based upon feeling, reason 
and experience. Pasteur added that at the 
very beginning of all experimental research 
the imagination must give wings to thought. 
Claude Bernard used to say that at no stage 
of his experimen tal research can the special- 
ist afford to lose sight of the patient. That 
is the difficulty with the ambitious medical 
science of the laboratory. It thinks less of 
the patient than of itself. 

The skill of the physician consists in 
making a judicious application of a gen- 
erality to a particular case. It is usually 
impossible to prove beyond question that 
any mode of treating a patient will be found 
useful or harmful in any given malady. 
Bernard complained that the physiologist, 
who would not administer a remedy unless 
he understood beforehand through labora- 
tory tests what its action was, arrived 
finally at a state of mind that kept him 
from prescribing anything. It was the 
spirit of realism rushing to an extreme, the 
very thing the romanticists, who set such 
store by imagination, vision, idea, are ac- 
cused of doing. 

Another difficulty with the realists in 
medicine is their refusal to look at any- 
thing in medicine that lacks the stamp of 
to-day. There are many great names in 
medicine—Harvey, Hunter, Bichat, Syden- 
ham—and these men formulated principles, 
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not mere opinions. The doctors of our day 
do not know what their great forerunners 
thought. The most fantastic lucubrations 
by professors reigning now in the medical 
schocls at Paris and elsewhere are known 
at once to all. The doctors of to-day 
should know about these things, but they 
rush into an idolatry of the reigning mas- 
ter of the hour. There is a hero-worship of 
some living worker in a laboratory. Not 
until a little leisure comes or is snatched 
does the physician find time to learn what 
treasures are stored away in the study of 
the great masters of the past—secrets of 
therapy that would be a blessing to pa- 
tients in our own day. The business of 
the physician is to cure the patient if he 
can and, if he finds a remedy dating from 
the eighteenth century and since forgotten, 
the invalid will forgive the reversion to a 
dead past if he is healed. Physicians learn 
when they study the teachings of the great 
masters in the past to distrust the glib 
specialists in endowed institutions who 
make discoveries every few years and have 
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an original idea every night. A great 
French physician has told us that contempt 
for the wisdom of the doctors who lived be- 
fore us is characteristic of all the leaders of 
heresy in medicine. Medicine to-day is led 
by heresiarchs. Observing nowadays the 
impatient contempt of young internes at 
sick beds when they hear arguments out- 
side the scope of their technicalities, noting 
their incapacity to arrive at a diagnosis if 
they can not make use of the results of 
biological researches, Professor Mauriac 
thinks there is justice in the complaint that 
modern medicine has succumbed to here- 
sies. 

The desire to make medicine an exact 
science, to render intelligences arid and 
enthusiasms extinct, is to suppress medi- 
cine as an art altogether. It has often 
been said that while it is important to get 
things done, it is even more important that 
they be done by artists. Doctors now do 
not want things done by artists, but by 
skeptics who use no imagination, no vision, 
no intuition. 


PREHISTORIC MAN FOR CHILDREN 


ents, will be interested to learn that 

prehistoric man was quite small. 
The heat of the sun and the biting wind of 
the winter had colored his skin a dark 
brown. His head and most of his body 
were covered with long hair. Prehistoric 
man had very thin but strong fingers which 
made his hands look like those of a monkey. 
His forehead was low and his jaw was like 
that of a wild animal which uses its teeth 
both as fork and knife. He wore no clothes. 
He had seen no fire except the flames of the 
rumbling volcanoes which filled the earth 
with their smoke and lava. He lived in 
the damp blackness of vast forests. 

All is set forth in this fashion by that 
noted scientist and historian, Doctor Hen- 
drik Villem Van Loon,* in a work on ancient 
man for the benefit of little boys and girls. 
We read further: 


( on at and perhaps their par- 


“When he felt the pangs of hunger he ate 
raw leaves and the roots of plants or he stole 


+The Beginning of Civilization. 
D., New York. 


*Ancient Man. 
By Hendrik Villem Van Loon, A. B., Ph. 
Boni and Liveright. 





the eggs fromthe nest of an angry bird. 

“Once in a while, after a long and patient 
chase, he managed to catch a sparrow or a 
small wild dog or perhaps a rabbit. These he 
would eat raw, for prehistoric man did not 
know that food could be cooked. 

“His teeth were large and looked like the 
teeth of many of our own animals. 

“During the hours of day this primitive 
human being went about in search of food for 
himself and his wife and his young. 

“At night, frightened by the noise of the 
beasts, who were in search of prey, he would 
creep into a hollow tree or he would hide him- 
self behind a few big boulders, covered with 
moss and great, big spiders. 

“In summer he was exposed to the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

“During the winter he froze with cold. 

“When he hurt himself (and hunting ani- 
mals are forever breaking their bones or sprain- 
ing their ankles) he had no one to take care of 
him.” 


Altogether, prehistoric man was a miser- 
able creature who lived in a world of fright 
and hunger, who was surrounded by a thou- 
sand enemies and who was forever haunted 
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by the vision of friends and 
relatives who had been eaten 


up. ~~ 
4 


2 
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At last it began to snow. 
This, according to Doctor Van 
Loon, was over two. thousand 
years ago. It snowed on and 
on. Prehistoric man began to 
fear the snow would never stop. PS 
It also got cold. : 
ters more unpleasant, prehistoric 
man found his skin as cold as 
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the weather. He had an idea. 
Digging a hole, he waited for a 
prehistoric bear to fall into it. 
This the bear did. The prehis- 
toric man allowed the bear to 
get weak from hunger. Then 
he killed him. The coat of the 
bear was taken off and prehis- 
toric man wrapped it around 
him. SEL ETON 

It was the dawn of the first oes * 2 
social revolution. 

Next man thought he would 
sleep in a cave like a bear. That 
started modern housing. Before 
many centuries the most tre- 
mendous event of all took place. 

Prehistoric man _ discovered 
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HIS ANCESTORS ARE UNDER HIS FEET 


The little boy trundles his hoop on the surface of the earth, little 


that a burning log could be car- 


suspecting that beneath him at the depth of a few feet, perhaps, are 
the remains of prehistoric man, a little below that the remains of the 
mastodon and so on until at the lowest layer of all we find the missing 





ried out of a primeval forest and 
allowed to go on burning in that 
cave. Doctor Van Loon philosophizes thus: 


‘When at last, a specially brilliant fellow hit 
upon the idea of throwing raw meat into the 
hot ashes ‘before eating it, he added something 
to the sum total of human knowledge which 
made the cave-man feel that the height of 
civilization had been reached. 

“Nowadays, when we hear of another mar- 
velous invention we are very proud. 

“What more’ we ask ‘can the human brain 
accomplish?’ 

“And we smile contentedly for we live in the 
most remarkable of all ages and no one has 
ever performed such miracles as our engineers 
and our chemists. 

“Forty thousand years ago when the world 
was on the point of freezing to death, an un- 
kempt and unwashed cave-man, pulling the 
feathers out of a half-dead chicken with the 
help of his brown fingers and his big white 
teeth—throwing the feathers and the bones 
upon the same floor that served him and his 
family as a bed, felt just as happy and just as 


link or rather its bones. 


proud when he was taught how the hot cinders 
of a fire would change raw meat into a de- 
licious meal. 

““*What a wonderful age’ he would exclaim 
and he would lie down amidst the decaying 
skeletons of the animals which had served him 
as his dinner.”’ 


What wonderful scenery the prehistoric 
man saw all around him! The trees shot 
up into the air with immense leaves that 
were nibbled by weird pterodactyls. The 
little boys had to take refuge in caverns 
from the mastodon, from the dinosaur, 
from the ichneumon. If a _ noise like 
thunder was heard in the rear of the human 
habitation, it became evident that the 
family mastodon had broken loose and 
must be caught before he did any damage. 
He had to be fed, perhaps, and to be 
watered. There is nothing absurd in the 
inference that prehistoric man tamed speci- 
mens of extinct zoology. 
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ASCERTAINING A MAN’S ABILITY 
BY SCIENTIFIC TESTS 


means cf which science seeks to estab- 

lish a man’s or a woman's ability, psy- 
chologists must confess themselves baffled. 
There is no trouble in establishing a man’s 
stupidity or marked inferiority, but that 
does not help us much. The crying need 
is a test of ability. Many if not all psy- 
chologists, writes Doctor Walter Veazie, of 
New York University, in Discovery, enter- 
tains no illusions as to the intrinsic value of 
the mental tests now in use. The tests are 
in an embryonic state, he fears, and the re- 
sults as applied to any particular individ- 
ual are always open to question. Their 
use in educational institutions is, never- 
theless, continually on the increase, not 
only for the detection of the feeble-minded 
person but for determining specific quali- 
fications. An example is the optional sub- 
stitution at Columbia University of psycho- 
logical ratings in place of the customary 
entrance examinations in the case of appli- 
cants coming with acceptable papers from 
secondary schools. 

What are now hastily inferred to be 
tests of ability are really mental measure- 
ments. All are based in principle upon 
the system devised by two French scien- 
tists, Simon and Binet. They did not 
undertake to test ability. They wanted 
to classify backward school children. Per- 
haps Simon and Binet started psychology 
in the wrong direction. They undertook 
to construct a scale that would measure 
the native intelligence of any child and in- 
dicate whether he were normal, precocious 
or retarded. By this scale a child would 
be given a mental age which might or 
might not correspond to his age in years. 
Doctor Veazie explains: 


[ore as are the methods by 


“Take the ability to count thirteen pennies. 
They found by experimenting on Paris school 
children that most of those six years old could 
count thirteen pennies, so counting thirteen 
pennies was accordingly considered a test for six- 
year mentality. The majority of children of six 
could also repeat asentence of sixteen syllables, 
could correctly name the four principal colors 
(red, yellow, blue and green), could follow out 
three simple directions given together, etc. 


“In selecting their tests, Simon and Binet 
aimed to avoid recording the effects of educa- 
tion and to get at the development of native 
ability. The tests were framed to cover mem- 
ory, attention, discrimination, reasoning and 
other mental processes. That group which 
was passed by the majority of three-year-old 
children was taken as measuring a three-year 
mentality, and so on for all the years up to 
eighteen, the mental age of a superior adult. 
If a child five years old was examined and 
passed the six-year tests (or their equivalent 
in scattered tests), he was considered as of su- 
perior intelligence, being a year in advance of 
most of the children of his age. On the other 
hand, if he failed to pass the five-year tests and 
only succeeded with those for four years, he 
was backward and called for special attention. 

“A classification of feeble-minded adults can 
in this way be made on the basis of mental 
ages. An idiot may be defined as one with a 
mental age of two years or below, an imbecile 
as one with a mental age of at least three years 
and less than eight years, and a moron as one 
whose mental age is between eight and twelve.”’ 


The development of this system has 
made it easy enough to find out how feeble- 
minded some of us are; but it has not 
worked so well in establishing the native 
abilities of many of us. This is why psy- 
chological tests afford so many surprizes 
and why their results seem negative as 
tests of genius, superiority and originality 
in any form. On the other hand three 
classes of the feeble-minded are ordinarily 
recognized. There are the idiots, persons 
lacking capacity to protect themselves 
from ordinary physical dangers; imbeciles, 
persons able to see to their physical wants 
and do simple routine tasks but unable to 
bear the responsibility of seeing to their 
own welfare; morons, those who, assuming 
full responsibility for their actions and live- 
lihood, are of inferior judgment. It is im- 
portant to know that the chronic failures in 
life are really morons; but, if psychological 
testing is to have any future as a means of 
testing human ability, it must go much 
farther. The new psychology can not tell 
us how able we are just yet, but in the 
meantime it can measure our imbecility, 
and that is something. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE EEL—A 
MYSTERY OF THE DEEP 


CIENTISTS generally are not dis- 
posed to accept without question the 
report of a Danish marine research 

expedition to the effect that the breeding 
place of the eel has at last been discovered. 
This mystery of the deep may have to be 
studied a little more, according to the com- 
ments in London Nature. In the autumn, 
according to Doctor Johannes Schmidt, 
who led the Danish expedition, large eels 
migrate toward the sea from inland waters 
and slowly move far out into the Atlantic. 
They never return, but breed somewhere 
in the depths of the sea. The newly 
hatched young fish are transparent, flat 
oblongs, so unlike eels that they have been 
named and described as distinct creatures, 
They come up to the surface and slowly 
drift with the currents until they reach the 
shores of western Europe or enter the Medi- 
terranean through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Then they ascend streams as elvers and 
never return to the sea until fully grown. 

Hitherto the breeding ground of the eel 
has been supposed to lie between the Azores 
and Bermuda. Sector Schmidt reports, to 
his own surprize, that it has turned out to 
lie about twenty-seven degrees north and 
sixty degrees west, not far south of Ber- 
muda and much further to the west than 
had been expected. To this locality all 
the eels of Europe repair for breeding. The 
closely allied American eel breeds in a zone 
west and south of the European, but over- 
lapping it. American eels have thus a 
shorter journey to their breeding ground. 
The variety of habitat, according to a study 
of the subject in the New Statesman (Lon- 
don), is extraordinary—the deep waters, 
towards the surface, the open sea, towards 
the shore, in shallow waters, up the rivers, 
the quiet reaches and ponds, an occasional 
excursion in the damp grass and back to 
the native element. The methods circum- 
venting waterfalls—taking advantage of 
the wet rocks and the vegetation by the 
banks—are amazing also. The eels con- 
trive to get past the falls of the Rhine into 
Lake Constance. In the case of Niagara, 
some long roundabout way to Lake Erie 
must be known to them. 


“Having overcome the difficulties of a haz- 
ardous journey, the young eels settle down to 
the humdrum business of growth. Voracious 
eaters of worms and little fishes, indeed of all 
sorts of small fry, they grow steadily in length 
and girth, and attain in the course of years to 
the verge of maturity. They then exchange 
their every-day yellow dress for a traveling 
costume, dark above and silvery below; they 
become larger and much heavier of eye; the 
shape of the snout entirely changes, becoming 
higher and less broad. The females may take 
seven to twelve years to reach this stage, and 
may be a yard long when they start on their 
journey. The males ‘put on silver’ when four 
and one-half to seven years old, and their maxi- 
mum length is about twenty inches. All the 
growing is punctiliously registered in the incon- 
spicuous scales, but it must be remembered 
that these do not become noticeable till the 
fish is in its third or fourth year. We have 
used the awkward phrase ‘verge of maturity’ 
for lack of a better; what we mean is that the 
creatures are beginning to be mature. For eels 
never spawn in fresh water, not if they stay 
there for forty years. Quite ripe females are 
still unknown, and only a few ripe males, per- 
haps abnormal, have been described. What 
happens is that a constitutional change sets in 
as the reproductive organs begin to mature; 
the food-canal shrinks and the animal ceases to 
feed (‘hunger’ giving place to ‘love’—both in 
very large inverted commas); the every-day 
chemical routine of the body is altered; the 
composition of the blood changes; the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid increases, and this, acting 
on a nervous system (in which the racial past 
lives on incarnate), prompts restlessness.”’ 


The eels leave their feeding place, often 
in excited crowds, and make their way 
down the rivers to the sea. In late au- 
tumn, as noted, they usually set out on 
their journey and they prefer to travel by 
night, which is the time of their maximum 
activity in ordinary life. A study of the 
captures, frequently huge, suggests to one 
scientist that the males lead the way. The 
pace may, he says, be thirty miles in the 
twenty-four hours, but the average is about 
a third of that. The stimulus of the sea 
brings on sex-maturity, but the requisite 
conditions are subtle, involving tempera- 
ture (and probably pressure) as well as sa- 
linity. 
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A FORERUNNER OF THE 
“NEW WOMAN” 


HE recent death of Olive Schreiner 

has served to emphasize the debt 

which the English-speaking world 
owes to a great writer and feminist. Olive 
Schreiner was the wife of a well-known 
South African publicist, S. C. Cronwright. 
Her brother, the Hon. W. P. Schreiner, 
was at one time Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony. She wrote extensively on South 
African problems, but her claim on im- 
mortality may be said to rest on three 
books. The first is her novel, ‘‘The Story 
of an African Farm,” published in 1883 
when she was only twenty-one. The sec- 
ond is a sociological work, ‘‘Woman and 
Labor,’”’ celebrating the rise of woman 
through savagery and civilization to a 
new place in our world. The third, her 
unique “‘Dreams,”” moves in the realm of 
social poetry and gives a complete ex- 
pression of her peculiar power. 

Through all these writings vibrates the 
motive of the “new woman’’—woman 
liberated from the last trace of sex- 
parasitism and working side by side with 
man. This motive is vividly voiced in a 
passage in which the heroine of the ‘‘African 
Farm,” Lyndall, says to the young farmer 
with whom she has been brought up: “It 
is not what is done to us, but what is made 
of us, that wrongs us. We all enter the 
world little plastic beings, with so much 
natural force, perhaps, but for the rest— 
blank; and the world tells us what we are 
to be, and shapes us by the ends it sets 
before us. To you it says—Work; and to 
us it says—Seem!”’ She continues: 
“Look at this little chin of mine, Waldo, 
with the dimple in it. It is but a small 
part of my person; but tho I had a knowl- 
edge of all things under the sun, and the 
wisdom to use it, and the deep, loving 
heart of an angel, it would not stead me 
through life like this little chin.” 

Lyndall is passionately in revolt against 
a world in which a woman’s destiny may 
depend on the shape of her chin. She 
stands at the opposite pole from the 
old-fashioned Victorian heroine. George 
Eliot had shown that heroine in futile 
rebellion against inevitable circumstances; 


Hardy had seemed to argue that women 
were to be regarded as forces of nature, 
breaking the laws of society and yet them- 
selves broken by them. Olive Schreiner’s 
heroine, the New York Nation observes, is 
another kind of rebel, a rebel who thinks. 

“In Woman and Labor,’’ the keynote is 
sounded on the first page. “Give us 
labor,” cries Olive Schreiner, speaking for 
woman as a sex, “give us labor ‘and the 
training which fits for labor! We demand 
this, not for ourselves alone, but for the 
race.’ The task of the new woman is 
conceived as resolving itself into a matter 
of woman’s work rather than of woman’s 
suffrage or of any other kind of political 
reform. 

The stirring allegories in ‘‘Dreams,”’ de- 
scribed by Amy Wellington in her intro- 
duction to the American edition (Little, 
Brown) as among the greatest in world 
literature, deal in several instances with 
the struggle of woman for emancipation. 
Among these may be mentioned “Three 
Dreams in a Desert,” picturing feminist 
pioneers who are sacrificed in the struggle, 
but whose bodies make a bridge over which 
the entire human race is to pass. “A 
Dream of Wild Bees” may be interpreted 
in similar fashion. Miss Wellington writes: 


“Tell me what a man dreams, and I will tell 
you what he loves,’ says Olive Schreiner. In 
the most beautiful of all her allegories, ‘A 
Dream of Wild Bees,’ the author has revealed 
to us what she loves, and it explains her own 
deviations from the beaten paths of literature. 
‘For the man I touch there is a path traced out 
in the sand by a finger which no man sees,’ says 
the spirit of genius in this perfect allegory. 
‘That he must follow. ... When he runs 
with others, they shall reach the goal before 
him. For strange voices shall call to him and 
strange lights shall beckon him, and he must 
wait and listen.’ 

“The author of these ‘Dreams’ has waited 
and listened. She has seen, across the burning 
sands of woman’s unrest, the blue waters of a 
new ideal,—men and women dwelling together 
hand in hand as equal lovers and fellow 
workers. She has visioned that ideal in all the 
glory of imaginative prose, and it is becoming 
real to us.” 
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ESCAPING FROM CIVILIZATION 
TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


HE spirit of man is ever seeking 

escape from the routine of life. 

Some find this escape in devotion to 
a cause; some find it in art or in thought; 
some find it in travel. During recent 
years a notable literary movement has 
grown up in England, France and this 
country directing attention toward the 
South Sea Islands and extolling their 
primitive fascination. This movement em- 
braces some of the greatest writers of our 
time and at least one great artist. It was 
Paul Gauguin, buried in a Marquesas isle, 
who made the following rejoinder to a 
criticism of Strindberg: ‘Your civilization 
is your disease; my barbarism is my 
restoration to health.”’ It was Robert 
Louis Stevenson, self-exiled in Samoa, 
who wrote: ‘Few men who come to the 
islands leave them; they grow gray where 
they alighted; the palm-shades and the 
trade-winds fan them till they die, perhaps 
cherishing to the last the fancy of a visit 
home, which is rarely made, more rarely 
enjoyed, and yet more rarely repeated. 
No part of the world exerts the same at- 
tractive power upon the visitor. ... The 
first love, the first sunrise, the first South 
Sea Island are memories apart and touched 
with a virginity of sense.” 

Not Stevenson nor Gauguin only have 
held aloft the banner of the Happy Isles. 
Herman Melville’s ‘‘Typee’’ .was_ the 
pioneer of all this literature. Pierre Loti 
visited Tahiti in his youth and celebrated 
it in “Rarahu.’”’ Jack London, the ro- 
mantic, and Henry Adams, vainly seeking 
an “education,’’ have both left memorable 
records of their cruises in South Pacific 
waters. Joseph Conrad, repeatedly, and 
Somerset Maugham, in ‘‘The Moon and 
Sixpence,”’ have given fictional expression 
to the same spirit. Rupert Brooke, visit- 
ing Papeete just previously to the out- 
break of the Great War in which he was to 
lose his life, wrote these lines: 


Crown the hair, and come away! 
Hear the calling of the moon 

And the whispering scents that stray 
About the idle warm lagoon. 


Hasten, hand in human hand, 

Down the dark, the flowered way, 
Along the whiteness of the sand, 
And in the water’s soft caress, 

Wash the mind of foolishness, 
Spend the glittering moonlight there 
Pursuing down the soundless deep 
Limbs that gleam and shadowy kair, 
Or floating lazy, half asleep. 


Looming even more prominently into 
our foreground is Frederick O’Brien, 
whose ‘‘White Shadows in the South Seas,” 
published seventeen months ago, is rightly 
regarded as one of the great travel books 
of the day. Mr. O’Brien’s revelations 
have excited genuine enthusiasm, and in- 
spire in many a reader the desire to visit 
the scenes he describes. It would seem 
that, since the War, men have turned with 
extra zest to the pursuit of strange and 
distant beauty. James Norman Hall and 
Charles Nordhoff, whose articles are now 
running in Harper’s Magazine, were mem- 
bers of the Lafayette Escadrille before 
they became adventurers in the Pacific. 
Hector MacQuarrie, author of the newly 
published ‘‘Tahiti Days’’ (Doran), was 
writing books on the War before he went 
to the South Seas to restore his shattered 
nerves. He is an Englishman, as is A. 
Safroni-Middleton, author of ‘‘South Sea 
Foam” (Doran). 

All of this literature carries with it a 
spirit of enchantment. If we take, for 
instance, ‘‘South Sea Foam,” we find it 
illumined by a ‘‘light that never was on sea 
or land.”” Mr. Safroni-Middleton is a 
poet and musician. From the first page 
on, he is eager to thrill and amaze us. He 
was stranded in Sydney, Australia, he tells 
us, when a great opportunity to sail for the 
South Sea Islands presented itself. He 
went as a member of the crew of a three- 
masted ship, and he was the happiest 
member of the crew, he thinks, when after 
much buffeting with wild weather and bad 
food, he saw the outer reefs of the Samoan 
Isles. ‘‘Ah,’”’ he exclaims, ‘“‘the music of 
the long-drawn sounds of the surges 
beating over the barrier reefs! I half 
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GAUGUIN SELF-PORTRAYED 


The figure of Paul Gauguin, the French artist who exiled himself 

and is buried in the Marquesan Isles, grows in stature with the years. 

“Your civilization,”’ he told Strindberg in a historic sentence, “‘is 
your disease; my barbarism is my restoration to health.” 


fancied I could hear the palms sighing 
lyrical melodies as the winds crept like 
overflowing zephyrs from some _ great 
scented dream across that pagan world. 
On the dim blue horizon rose ranges of 
mountains, apparently touching the tropic 
sky: they were, to me, the peaks of ro- 
mance!” 

It was quite dark when he found himself 
being paddled ashore in an outrigger canoe. 
As he went gliding by the moon-ridden 
lagoons, he felt that at last he had surely 
entered some magical harbor of a fairy 
land. 

Even when sunrise came ‘‘tike a crash of 
liquid gold over the wide Pacific, touching 
the mountain peaks and the scattered 
bee-hive-shaped huts of the forest town- 
ships,” he was not disillusioned. All 
seemed as he had fondly anticipated; it 
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was as he had read it all. ‘Men 
yarned and argued dogmatically 
as they stood, fierce-eyed, before 
the bar of the wooden grog- 
shanty; there they stood, at- 
tired in large slouched hats, 
telling such mighty things about 
their thrilling travels that even 
old Homer, could he have heard, 
might well have sighed with 
envy!” 

When dusk came and Mr. 
Safroni-Middleton heard the 
beating of tribal drums in the 
forest villages, he thought: 
“Here at least I shall find rest 
from the hot-footed turbulency 
of civilized humanity; here J can 
dwell beneath the Eden-like 
shades of feathery palms, and 
listen to the wind-blown melo- 
dies as they come in from the 
sea and run across the island 
trees.”’ He strolled afar and dis- 
covered that bright-eyed babies, 
nestling at the bosoms of their 
shaggy-haired, handsome moth- 
ers, slept as “safe as houses’’ in 
doorless, small-thatched dens. 
And, wandering on, he saw star- 
eyed, nymphlike girls with toss- 
ing, coral-dyed hair, pass and 
repass him on the lovely forest 
track, singing merrily as they 
dived ‘into the shadows of 
the cocoa-palms. The narrative pro- 
ceeds: 


“Tt was a lovely sight to see the tropical 
orange flush of evening fade to a deep, fairy- 
like green on the sea’s horizon beyond the 
scimitar-shaped bay off Apia. Then, one by 
one, the stars peeped out, not down from the 
sky, but wistful-like up from the lagoons 
along the shore. It was an Olympian scene 
and one that I should imagine would inspire 
the most unimaginative observer. The native 
villages were silent; the mountains, like 
mighty sentinels staring out to sea, stood with 
tangled forest beards, sighing down to their 
rugged knees. Moonlit lines of palms waved 
like majestic plumes against the crystalline 
skies; a falling star seemed a pale ember 
blown out of the far-off constellations. But 
for the tiny pagan city of huts, nestling as it 
were in the crevice of the mountain’s hip, it 
might have been an uninhabited island world. 
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Far down in the lower 
regions, in the vicinity of 
the mountain’s vast feet, 
a canoe was paddled out 
from the hairy growths 
between those mighty 
toes. It was a savage, 
wrinkled old. man of an- 
other age, paddling off for 
the silent waters in a 
canoe, that was, to him, a 
small argosy bearing him 
away to the wonders of 
shadow-land!”’ 


Then follows an ac- 
count of a trip to Tahiti: 





; ‘When we arrived off 
Papeete, we seemed to 
have dropped anchor in ‘ TUSITALA 
some celestial harbor of a Robert Louis Stevenson spent his last years in Samoa, and wrote there “Ca- 


: triona’’ and ‘‘Weir of Hermiston.’’ He was known to the natives as ‘“‘Tusitala”’ 
world beyond the stars. (maker of songs). 


Dotted about along the shore, under 
the waveless cocoa-palms, were 
tiny, yellow wickerwork, bamboo 
huts. The sun was setting. It 
was a sight to please the most un- 
poetical being, as dusky figures, 
clad in tappa-cloth and sashes of 
gorgeous hues, flitted under the 
banyan groves. The far-away 
background of that island world 
looked like some vast canvas daub, 
some tremendous transcendent si- 
lence lit up by a liquid setting sun. 
The mountain ranges of Orehena, 
visible for miles, resembled some old 
chaos of unhewn creation stuffed, 
piled up, overgrown with forests, 
and encircled by the distant blue 
pigment of the ocean skyline. But 
the savage children of Adam and 
Eve were there right enough. 
Fleets of outrigger canoes were 
paddled out. Those canoes were 
the Tahitians’ tiny argosies, and 
were crammed with sweet-scented 
merchandise, coco-nuts, limes, 
softly-tinted shells, corals, and lus- 
cious fruits. Those merchants of 
the south clambered up the vessel’s 
side, rushed about the decks gab- 
bling in a musical tongue that was 
the more fascinating through being 
strange to our ears. Some were in 
What Stevenson was to Samoa, London was to Hawaii. We see such haste that they dived from 


him here as he cruised among the islands of the Pacific in his ketch, their canoes into the sea, and, 
the Snark. leaping on deck, looked like bronzed 
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Tahiti. The islanders excel in aquatic sports. 


to walk. 


mermen as they shook themselves. The water 
glistened from their lime-dyed locks and ran 
down their handsome figures. ‘Yarana!’ was 
their oft-reiterated salutation. It was hard 
to tell which were the most attractive, the 
pretty maids with hibiscus blossoms in their 
curly hair, or the handsome terra-cotta- 
colored youths.” 


There is much more in the same spirit. 
Mr. Safroni-Middleton writes with en- 
thusiasm of the spontaneous musical talent 
of the islanders. He went ‘‘troubadoring 
in Tahiti,’’ and became ‘‘court violinist’’ to 
kings, queens and chieftains. He sets 
down at length the native mythology, and 
describes visits to a heathen monastery and 
to a Mohammedan banquet. ‘‘There is a 


strong link, a twinship,’”’ he claims, ‘‘be- 
tween us and the savage races.” He 
continues: 





RETURNING FROM A DIP IN THE LAGOON 
One of the South Sea Island belles as Hector MacQuarrie saw her in 
A mother teaches 
her babe to swim as naturally, and almost as soon, as she teaches it 
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“The first wild children of crea- 
tion were our masters, who un- 
consciously studied in the great 
school of Art under God’s mys- 
terious tuition that we might feel 
the pride and glory of al! that 
is beautiful and divine, with hope 
in this far-away New Day! We 
dwell to-day in a _ materialistic 
age of brassy-blare and ‘advanced 
thought.’ We have weighted our- 
selves with the thick armor of 
civilization, till we fight on with 
curved spines, hardly listing where 
we may fall. The old mythological 
light of the stars is now switched on 
the pounding machinery of our 
cities, instead of being fixed on our 
imaginations. We grope in some 
darkness of our own making, as a 
thousand sects mumble in their 
beards about some dubious hope 
beyond the grave. We are chained 
prisoners in the stone cells of our 
own vaunted ambitions. No flower 
or singing bird is a true symbol of 
hope, delight, or wonder; all that 
we see is divested of the fairy- 
wings of that imagination that 
brings us wealth beyond our 
fleshly selves.’’ 


In contrast with this some- 
what over-colored narrative is 
Hector MacQuarrie’s easy-going 
style in ‘‘Tahitian Days.” We 
get trom the latter book the im- 
pression that life in the South 
Sea Islands consists mainly of eating, 
sleeping and bathing. The climate is 
tropical. Fruits and vegetables are easy 
to get. There are fish to be had for the 
spearing. 

Mr. MacQuarrie tells us that the white 
man finds no difficulty in obtaining a 
temporary wife from among the native 
women. “The process of taking a wife of 
this nature is sometimes done openly. It 
all depends upon the white population. 
On Raratonga, except among hardened 
sinners, it is done secretly.”’ 

There are other aspects of the seamy 
side of the island life on which Mr. Mac- 
Quarrie touches. He speaks of the Areois 
cult which at one time encouraged infanti- 
cide, and he describes a hula-hula dance in 
his honor which degenerated into a drunken 
debauch. He also writes of devastating 
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cyclones, and of an epidemic of influenza 
which reduced the population of Papeete 
by one-third in eight months. 

In 1769 Captain Cook estimated the 
total number of Tahitians at seventy 
thousand. Today there are barely two 
thousand of this race living. Other islands 
show an even heavier loss. It is Mr. Mac- 
Quarrie’s contention that the white race 
is gradually destroying the South Sea 
Islanders. In this he has the support of 
Frederick O’Brien, who wrote in the last 
chapter of his book: ‘‘Why could not this 
idyllic, fierce, laughter-loving people have 
stayed savage and strong, wicked and 
clean? The artists alone have known the 
flower destroyed here, the possible growth 
into greatness and purity that was choked 
in the smoke of white lust and greed.”’” A 
different view of the deterioration of the 
native races is possible, however. It is 
that taken by a trader quoted in Harper's 
Magazine by Charles Nordhoff. He argues 
that the islanders, even in the time of 
Captain Cook, were a dying people whose 


decline began five or six hundred years ago, 
and he adds: ‘‘It seems to me that a race, 
like an individual, grows old, loses heart 
and fades away. On nearly every island 
they are dying today—a tragedy, an in- 
evitable one, which the coming of the 
European has hastened, but not caused." 

Whether we accept the views of Mac- 
Quarrie and O’Brien or that of the trader 
quoted, we are compelled to admit the fact 
of native degeneration. The enchantment 
of South Sea life is in part deceptive. It 
conceals something beneath its surface 
which gives us pause. In his ‘‘Letters toa 
Niece” (Houghton Mifflin), Henry Adams 
says: 

“Tahiti is melancholy even when the sun is 
brightest and the sea blue as glass. I don’t 


mean that the place is gloomy, but just quietly 
sad as tho it were a very pretty woman who 
had got through her fun and her troubles, and 
grown old, and was just amusing herself by 
looking on, without caring much what happens. 
She has retired a long way out of the world, 
and sees only her particular friends, like me.’ 


’ 





From the National Geographic Magazine. 


Photograph by L. Gauthier. 


SUNSET IN TAHITI 


It is a lovely sight, says A. Safroni-Middleton, to see the tropical orange flush of evening fade to a deep fairy-like 

green on the South Seas. Then, one by one the stars peep out, not from the sky, but wistful-like up from the 

lagoons along the shore. Moonlit lines of palms wave like majestic plumes against the crystalline skies; a falling 
star seems a pale ember blown out of the far-off constellations. 
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A COMPELLING EPIC OF WORLD- 
UNREST BY A GERMAN JEW 


DEPRESSING, but deep and power- 
ful sign of the times is Jacob Was- 
sermann’s novel, ‘'The World’s Illu- 

sion,’’ translated from the German by 
Ludwig Lewisohn and published in this 
country by Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
The author is a Jew now living in Vienna, 
but his spiritual heritage seems to be more 
Slav than Teutonic. He recalls Fyodor 
Dostoievsky. His book is interpreted by 
Isaac Goldberg in the Boston Transcript 
as ‘‘a vast symbol of foundering civiliza- 
tion, a sort of contemporary Dance of 
Death, which ends in a vague, indetermi- 
nate mirage.’”’ There is something epical 
in the quality of this story and a ‘flickering 
jumpy movement” as of some _ heroic 


moving-picture. ‘‘One must take it as one 
takes the new music,”’ says H. L. Mencken 
in the New York Nation; ‘it obeys only its 
own logic, its own epistemology, its own 
psychology.”’ 


The hero of the story, Christian Wahn- 
schaffe, is a handsome and cultured young 
aristocrat, son of a multi-millionaire steel 
magnate, with whom he quarrels. He 
goes through Europe seeking happiness in 
the accustomed ways. One of his associ- 
ates is a middle-aged satyr who represents 
the spirit of the older aristocracy. Another 
is a stock-gambler on the Paris Bourse. 
Yet another is the greatest opera-singer in 
the world. 

Christian drains the cup of pleasure to 
its dregs, but finds no real satisfaction. 
Then he turns to its opposite and culti- 
vates everything that is poor and painful. 
He renounces his wealth; purges his heart 
of its desires; and dwells in humility among 
the poor. He is driven, in all, by a kind of 
instinct which he cannot explain. When 
he lived in palaces he was ‘unhappy; when 
he lives in the slums he is still equally 
unhappy. He rescues a prostitute from a 
bully and takes her home with him, to care 
for her. Her brother and mother mis- 
understand his motive, but he feels no 
resentment toward them. He becomes ob- 
sessed by the search for the sources of evil 
in human nature. When the prostitute’s 
brother rapes and murders a girl in whom 


Christian had loved a brave and blithe 
spirit, he feels that he has reached the 
ultimate depths of depravity. He grap- 
ples with the monster of evil in a remark- 
able scene which ends in a sort of purifica- 
tion of the murderer. ‘Saved and freed 
from himself . . . the murderer cast his 
guilt upon the man who judged and did 
not condemn him. He was free. And 
Christian likewise was free.” 

There are many subsidiary themes in the 
story and a score of characters definitely 
portrayed, but the figure of Christian—‘‘a 
Christian centuries later than Bunyan’s 
engaged in a Pilgrim’s progress not of his 
own fashioning’’—dominates the scene. 

The book has attracted wide critical and 
popular attention in Europe, and undoubt- 
edly ministers to a prevailing mood. It is 
not a pleasant summation, the New York 
Times declares; ‘‘a presentation of one 
monstrosity after another, a parade of 
creatures, male and female, that at first 
seem scarcely credible as human beings.”’ 
But they grow upon one as authentic 
realities; convincingly, livingly real. There- 
in lies the power—and the horror—of the 
story. The New York Times continues: 


“There is hardly a character of importance 
among the score or so who will seem quite sane 
or normal to an English reader. . . . Yet, one 
believes in them, to the last line. And nearly 
the whole inferno of the book is stated, pri- 
marily, in terms of sex—a widely spreading 
psychopathy. 

“There can be no doubt whatever of the 
graphic power of Wassermann’s infernal scenes. 
The account of the murder of Ruth, given by 
Niels, the murderer himself, can hardly be 
matched for significant minute detail or light- 
ning-like flashes of color. 

“This is emphatically no book for the 
‘young person.’ It is distinctly a grown-up 
book. Doubtless it is faithful to what the 
author sees. But surely not all European 
society is degenerate, not every aristocrat a 
sybaritic monster,“ not every merchant or 
manufacturer a slave driver nor every prole- 
tarian bestial. Humanity as a whole is not 
portrayed in ‘The World’s Illusion,’ altho the 
reader is apt to gain the unfortunate impression 
that the book aims to give a complete picture of 
twentieth century civilization.” 





JOHN STORRS 
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AN ARTIST WHO CELEBRATES 
WRIGHT AND WHITMAN 


N American sculptor and  wood- 
A engraver of distinct individuality 
emerges in the person of John 
Storrs, whose recent exhibition at the 
Folsom Gallery in New York has aroused 
keen interest in artistic circles. Mr. 
Storrs is only some thirty years old, but 
he already enjoys an enviable reputation. 
Seven years ago, the sculptor Rodin, under 
whom he studied, told him: ‘You can do 
anything you like; all you have to do is 
to go right ahead.”’ Since then he has 
brought to successful completion a monu- 
ment to Wilbur Wright which is to be 
erected at Le Mans, in France, on the 
field where Wright made 
his first flight in Eu- 
rope. This monument 
is going to be a mono- 
lithic block of granite 
into which will be cut 
in high relief a huge 
American eagle. At the 
present time Mr. Storrs 
is putting the final 
touches on a de luxe 
edition of Walt Whit- 
man’s ‘Song of My- 
self,” to be published in 
Paris early in 1921. 
He conceives this edi- 
tion as a mark of 
homage to one of 
America’s most repre- 
sentative poets. 

Mr. Storrs was born 
in Chicago, and studied 
fora while under Charles 
Grafly at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine- 
Arts. After winning 
the Stewartson prize for 
sculpture he went to 
Paris. He learned 
something from Paul 
Bartlett, | Landowsky 
and other _ teachers 
there, but most of all 
from Rodin. When 
Rodin died, Mr. Storrs 


will be cut. 
was charged by the 


French sculptor’s family to make a drawing 
of him as he lay on his death bed. 

In an appreciation of Storrs’ art pub- 
lished in the New York World, Henry 
Tyrrell selects for special emphasis its 
architectural and monumental quality. 

Peyton Boswell, of the New York 
American, finds something new and a real 
thrill in the winged horse which appeared 
several months ago on the cover of the 
Liberator and which has been executed by 
Mr. Storrs both as a bronze and as a 


wood cut. 
The most distinctive of all the tributes 
paid to John Storrs’ art is that of his wife, 


MADE BY JOHN STORRS FOR THE WILBUR WRIGHT MONUMENT 


IN FRANCE 


This monument is a monolithic block of granite into which the American eagle 
It is to be erected at Le Mans on the field where Wright made his 


first flight in Europe. 
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a Frenchwoman who served with him in 
a hospital during the war and who has 
written in France under the name of 
Madame Debrol. It is characterized by 
Henry McBride as ‘‘a prose poem, a veri- 
table little gem of literature,” and is given 
here in a translation made by Mr. McBride 
for the New York Herald: 


“My husband is an artist. He escapes then 
all definition. He is sculptor, designer, en- 
graver, architect, poet, dreamer; he is a 
chameleon. He changes humor with the 
light, and under inspiration is like a drop of 
water in the sunlight. His soul takes all the 
little differences of the air. His soul is like la 
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robe de Peau d’Ane—color of the weather. 

“He is as gay as an infant playing in a 
flowering orchard of a spring morning, on 
certain days, on others he is as thoughtful and 
reserved as a chapel where but a single candle 
burns. He is charming, irritable, nervous, 
sensitive, taciturn, exuberant, insupportable, 
adorable, indefinable—he is an artist. 

““My husband is an artist. That is to say, 
he is a worker, a worker with the heart, with 
brains, with hands. He himself attacks the 
block of brutal stone. The chips fly. White 
dust covers the brown hair, the material cries, 
the form disengages itself—the Work is born— 
and my husband seats himself, fatigued with 
having created, lights his cigarette . . . and 
laughs, or softly, with caressés that make me 
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THE SPIRIT OF WALT WHITMAN 
A wood-engraving made by John Storrs for a de luxe edition of Whitman’s ‘“‘Song of Myself’’ to be published in 


France. 


This motive has also been worked out in bronze by Mr. Storrs. 


‘It gives a thrill to the beholder,”’ says 


Peyton Boswell, ‘‘and that means it has vitality.""-” 
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jealous, he models the pliant clay; 
he scratches it, digs it, encircles it, 
builds it up, rounds it out, ani- 
mates it ... and holds himself 
before the conceived image as be- 
fore the face of a visualized vision. 
His blackbird sings in the lilac and 
lite sings in his heart. My hus- 
band is an artist. 

“My husband is an artist. He 
was born in America. He was 
brought up there. He has gath- 
ered there the new forces, the per- 
sistent forces that build. Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York 
have given him the propulsion of 
great plans which frankly receive 
the light and return it tenfold. 
Then he went toward the Greece 
of the lofty Caryatides, toward 
the Egypt of the all-knowing 
Sphinx, toward Italy, gilded with 
Titianesque reflections: bad, his 
qualities versatile, his faults for- 
givable. He is a contradiction be- 
cause he is a reflection, an inter- 
pretation, a message. All that 
escapes definition, A biography? 
That would be a history of the 
visible years, and what is needed 
is a history of the interior evolu- 
tions. A ‘criticism? But that 
would be an arbitrary arrangement 
of something that is on the march, 
changing and unlimited. A _ per- 
sonal appreciation? Icannot... 
you understand. ... John Storrs 
is my husband... and my hus- 
band is an artist.” 





FENOLLOSA MEMORIALIZED 

Part of a stone monument, twelve feet high, recently erected in the 
grounds of the Tokyo Art School, The above reproduction is made 
from the Boston Transcript 


AN AMERICAN PROFESSOR 


HONORED 


T a time when relations between this 
country and Japan are somewhat 
strained as a result of anti-Japanese 

sentiment in California, it is good news for 
both countries that a monument in honor 
of Ernest Fenollosa has lately been un- 
veiled in Tokyo. Fenollosa, who died 
twelve years ago at the age of fifty-six, was 
in 1890 curator of the Boston Fine Arts 
Museum and, later, Professor of Literature 
at Columbia University. Like Lafcadio 
Hearn, he went to Japan in search of 
something better than he had known. He 


IN JAPAN 


lived there for many years, taught in the 
Imperial University, founded the Tokyo 
Art School, and became a convert to the 
Buddhist religion. His books interpreting 
Japan to the non-Asiatic world and ex- 
pounding the Western world to Nippon are 
alike notable. 

The monument dedicated (we learn from 
the Boston Transcript) is a bust portrait 
showing Professor Fenollosa wearing his 
Japanese imperial decoration of the Third 
Class, surmounting a long biographical in- 
scription. Appropriately, in view of his 
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well-known predilections, it is shaped in the 
stone in the use of which the ancient 
Japanese sculptors excelled, rather than in 
the bronze to which a later Japan, in imita- 
tion of Europe, has turned. 

The inscription on the monument’ con- 
sists of a long biographical sketch. We 
quote it in part (from a translation made 
for the Transcript): 


“The. professor’s name is Ernest Francisco 
Fenollosa. ~He was born at Salem, in the 
State of Massachusetts, United~ States of 
America, on Feb, 18, 1853—the sixth year of 
Kayei. His father, a musician, had come 
from Spain to America, and married an Ameri- 
can lady, a daughter of a Salem family. The 
son studied philosophy at Harvard University, 
and after graduation soon became noted for his 
talents. 

“In the eleventh year of Meiji (1878) our 
Imperial University invited him to Tokyo as 
professor of philosophy, and he became distin- 
guished by his knowledge when he was only in 
his twenty-sixth year. There are several hun- 
dreds of student graduates who became known 
through his guidance. 

“In the twentieth year of Meiji (1887) Pro- 
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fessor Fenollosa founded the Tokyo Art School, 
becoming its head, and a teacher in company 
with Okakura-Kakuzo. At that time our art 
schools were teaching drawing with the pencil, 
in Western method and according to Western 
ideas—not in accordance with original Japan- 
ese conceptions and practice. To this Profes- 
sor Fenollosa objected time and again, as op- 
portunity offered in his lectures and at social 
functions year after year. Now all our schools 
in Japan use the brush for painting, in instruc- 
tion and practice, and it is the result principally 
of his ideas and the strong fight he made at 
that time. 

“Professor Fenollosa was a great believer in 
the Buddhist religion. After long study he 
became a convert to it, and he received bap- 
tism from the abbot Sakurai-Keitoku, of 
Enjo-ji. His Buddist name is Tei-Shin. 

“Many times he visited Homyo-in, on the 
hill overlooking almost in its entirety the 
beautiful Lake Biwa, and its beautiful environ- 
ment, and he also stayed there for many weeks. 
And often he expressed the thought and wish: 
If after death my bones may rest here, I shall 
be very happy. His ashes were transferred to 
Homyo-in from London, as he wished, and his 
tomb is almost on the top of the hill, under the 
large (cryptomeria) trees.”’ 





JOHAN BOJER’S MESSAGE TO 
AMERICA 


HE growing interest of American 

readers in Scandinavian literature is 

emphasized by the publication of a 
biographical study of Johan Bojer.* Four 
of Bojer’s novels have been published in 
this country since ‘“The Great Hunger” 
appeared in 1919. This fact appeals to 
Llewellyn Jones, literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post, as something with- 
out parallel in America. ‘I doubt,’’ he 
says, “if ever a foreign author has been 
acclimatized so quickly.” There have been, 
it is true, some English authors who have 
made a success in this country and who 
then have offered their earlier works in 
“collected’’ editions; but that is not a 
parallel case. Here is an author who 


THE MAN AND His Works. By 
Tr. from the Norwegian by Elizabeth 
With int. by Llewellyn Jones. 


*JOHAN BOJER: 
Carl Gad. 
Jelliffe Macintyre. 
Moffat, Yard. 


writes in Norwegian. His name, until 
1919, was practically unknown to us. He 
had had no advance publicity. One of his 
novels was published; it was so successful 
that another was issued in the same year. 
A third, fourth and fifth followed. He 
is not, like Ibanez, an author who makes a 
hit by publishing a book dealing with the 
war, and then rides on the wave of its 
momentum. He is an artist concerned 
with fundamental human problems, and he 
asks our attention on this basis only. And 
yet, in two years, we have so taken him 
into our hearts that biography is called for. 

How is it? ask some; and Mr. Jones 
attempts to answer the question in his 
introduction to the biography. “I con- 
fess,’’ he says, “‘that the problem is almost 
insoluble apart from what a critic would 
naturally feel to be the desperate admission 
that the American reading public is a more 
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intelligent, more truly feeling creature 
than we usually care to suppose.” 

One reason for Bojer’s success is the way 
in which American authors have expressed 
their liking for his work. Zona Gale has 
paid her tribute to ‘The Great Hunger.” 
James Branch Cabell, Joseph Herges- 
heimer and Gene Stratton-Porter have 
each spoken highly of Bojer’s works, and 
probably the words of each influenced 
different sections of the reading public. 
Add to the tributes of those four the 
praise of John Galsworthy and Blasco 
Ibanez, and it is obvious that any American 
must have been impressed beforehand 
with the fact that here was a novelist well 
worth reading. 

But it takes more than the endorsement 
of novelists to keep the public going in any 
one direction. Bojer, Mr. Jones reminds 
us, is not of the type that Americans ordi- 
narily admire. He “is at the opposite 
pole from Pollyana, nor has he a single 
characteristic in common with Harold Bell 
Wright.’’ His books ‘‘undoubtedly shock 
the average American.’’ Mr. Jones uses 
the word shock, not in the sense of the sort 
of dismay which Cabell in playful mood 
produces, but in the sense of that effect 
which a cold bath produces. The argu- 
ment prcoeeds: 


“We read the first chapter of any book by 
Bojer and we see immediately that here is a 
novelist who deals with what we call ethical 
themes, with problems of conduct. ‘The 
Great Hunger’—we read. Ah! We draw a 
deep breath. With the perspicacity of spirit- 
ually minded people we can tell that this great 
hunger is a spiritual hunger, and we revel in 
anticipation of one more justification of the 
ways of God to man. 

“As we read on we note that our esthetic 
sensibilities—if we have them—are charmed 
and satisfied. Bojer can tell a better story 
with more real character, with more vividly 
presented backgrounds, all in 300 pages, than 
our own realists can tell in five or seven 
hundred. His stories have unity and form 
where our own writers are often not only 
content to give us a ‘slice of life,’ as they say, 
but never even to trim the edges. 

“Our human sensibilities, however, do 
receive a shock. Bojer is utterly sincere, and 
he will not justify the ways of God to us—or 
the ways of nature if there are any readers to 
whom the word God is still a cause of in- 
tellectual offense—either by misrepresenting 
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KAHLIL GIBRAN’S PORTRAIT OF 
JOHAN BOJER 


“This is an unusual face,’’ declared Gibran. ‘So 
many hills and valleys!’’ replied Bojer. 


God or by assuming that he must be justified 
to the orthodox man or woman. Bojer strips 
us of all our social disguises. He knows that 
the way to peace, to spiritual adjustment, is 
through fire and travail. How many people 
who start to read ‘The Great Hunger’ in 
optimism will willingly go all the way with 
its author and its hero—will, without inner 
protest, agree that Peer Holm did well when 
he found God and exchanged for him all that 
his youth had brought of health and strength, 
all the money that he had made, all his power 
over men, the life of his child, his assurance of 
daily bread? A healthy-minded, fairly well- 
off American, with the right amount of life 
insurance, would certainly be aghast at the 
road Peer Holm took Godward. ‘Found 
God?’ he would exclaim, ‘why, the man is 
down and out!’”’ 


Somewhere in his novel, ‘‘Treacherous 
Ground,” Bojer has used a phrase about 
the fresh warmth of the oncoming summer 
in the northern fjords of Norway that it is 
like “inhaling a mixture of sunshine and 
snow.” That figure, in Mr. Jones’ estima- 
tion, is an almost perfect one for the 
enjoyment of all art. ‘‘Take away the 
snow, and the sunshine is too warm; let 
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the sunshine melt the snow, and we have 
muddy sentimentality. Bojer hates that 
sentimentality in life as well as in art, and 
his ‘Treacherous Ground’ is a_ closely 
observed exposition of it in life. For, on 
the treacherous ground of sentimentality, 
does Erik Evje build a foundation for his 
own happiness as well as for the happiness 
and security of others, and of course the 
ground gives way.” 

Would that our American novelists, 
Mr. Jones exclaims, treated us with such 
kindly -roughness as does Bojer! He 
continues: 


“IT am convinced that, to many of his 
readers, some of the charm of his work is that 
they cannot predict the course of his novels by 
a priort considerations. To illustrate, let us 
glance fora moment at Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
‘The Dwelling Place of Light,’ in which a girl 
in humble circumstances gets a job in a New 
England woolen mill, has a love affair with the 
manager, joins the I. W. W., takes part in a 
strike, and then dies. Throughout the book 
the reader is always two jumps ahead of the 
author because he knows exactly what a 
serious-minded author like Mr. Churchill must 
and must not do. He knows that the mana- 
ger’s love advances to the girl will be of the 
sort known as ‘dishonorable’ because American 
sentiment is on the whole against the obvious 
misalliance. He knows that the I. W. W. 
will be treated in such and such a way because 
Mr. Churchill is a liberal who will not damn it 
utterly, but who, wishing to retain the good 
will of those to whom he appeals, will not 
exactly take its side (of course it is the pre-war 
I. W. W. that figures here), and saddest of all, 
the reader knows that the girl is going to 
die. He knows that the moment he sees she 
cannot marry the manager—he gets killed, if 
I remember aright—and that she is due to 
give birth to a child of which he was the 
father. Kind people take her in, and the child 
is born. But no respectable American novel 
could harbor a young woman, unmarried, with 
a living to earn, and a child to keep and 
explain. So the girl has to die. Not of any 
disease or by an accident, but just by fading 
away. There was no artistic necessity for 
it, and certainly none in physiology, but Mr. 
Churchill was writing sentimentally to please 
a sentimental public.”’ 





In contrasting Bojer’s method with that 
of Churchill, Mr. Jones cites the unsenti- 
mental figure of Peer Holm finding God at 
the expense of everything else. ‘What a 
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rebuke to sentiment,’ he proceeds, ‘‘there 
is in Erik Evje paying for his private sins 
by doing good to people who did not ask 
him to come into their lives—doing them 
good while his good tumbles down in ir- 
retrievable disaster.’’ To quote further: 


“It is a dangerous thing to sum up a 
novelist’s contribution to us in terms of the 
philosophy he expresses. And yet the novel is 
the form that does, more than any other, deal 
with conduct and with world views. What 
saves Bojer’s novels from being didactic and, 
therefore, misleading, is his adherence to the 
great truth that there is no such thing as a 
science of ethics, but that there is such a thing 
as an art of conduct. You cannot make 
general rules of conduct, for every case has its 
not to be duplicated features. Human situa- 
tions are not like the situations of geometry, 
infinitely repeatable. But the general ‘lie of 
the land’ in the case of an author may, at 
least, be indicated roughly. 

“And in these novels we see men trying 
this, that and the other patent medicine of 
conduct. They try to compound their secret 
sins not so much by damning those they are 
not inclined to as by trying to remedy their 
effects—as did Evje—or they rely upon the 
justice of their ‘cause’-—as Wangen in ‘The 
Power of a Lie’ relied upon the fact of his 
innocence to excuse that in them which is not 
just and not innocent. Or, like Doctor Mark 
in ‘The Face of the World,’ they try to find 
peace by taking the sins of the world upon 
their own too weak shoulders, and find that 
they cannot help the world, and that they have 
lost the strength that might, at least, have 
upheld their own loved ones who suffer while 
they agonize over suffering that they cannot 
stop. Dr. Mark may well be contrasted with 
Evje: a good man and a bad man each try- 
ing by almost the same means to find peace.” 





The typical Bojer novel may be said to 
exhibit a modern soul tortured with moral 
ideas, as Rolland said of Tolstoy; ‘‘some- 
times, too, pregnant with a hidden god,”’ 
but always blundering towards an adjust- 
ment with the world. From the point of 
view ot Bojer’s philosophy, the life-struggle 
of man culminates not in finding a chart, 
but in finding that there is no chart and 
that we must keep on blundering until, by 
trial and error, we make our own adjust- 
ment to life. 

It is Mr. Jones’ conviction that readers 
who have mastered Bojer will never again 
be satisfied with sentimentality in fiction. 
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GREAT SHIFTING OF WEALTH IN- 
DICATED BY TAX RETURNS 


RE the rich getting richer and the 
poor poorer, as the soap-box orator 
maintains? Judging trom the latest 

income tax statistics, he must be wrong. 
The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1918, the latest year for which 
complete returns are available, shows a 
decrease in the number of persons making 
returns for less than $2,000 a year, a de- 
crease in the number reporting in every 
group making over $20,000 a year and an 
increase in all groups from $2,000 to $20,- 
000. Apparently the ‘middle classes” and 
the moderately wealthy are increasing 
most rapidly in number. 

If we take an annual income of $40,000 
a year as representing a millionaire prop- 
erty ownership, we find only 20,944 in the 
millionaire class in 1918 as compared with 
26,190 in 1917. On the other hand, the 
number of persons reported 


or about two-thirds. If we consider as multi- 
millionaires those persons with incomes of 
a million a year, which would represent a 
probable capital of $25,000,000 or more, we 
find only sixty-seven in this class as against 
one hundred and forty-one in 1917 and two 
hundred and six in 1916. 

This surprizing return is interpreted by 
Treasury Department experts to mean a 
shifting rather than a falling off in wealth 
and predicates conditions which call for 
sweeping changes in the revenue system as 
applied to taxation. When the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, under the chairmanship of 
Claude Kitchin of North Carolina, con- 
structed the revenue act in 1918, under 
which taxes for the payment of the stupen- 
dous war debt were to be levied, the vision 
of those who controlled the committee did 

not extend to the inevi- 








to be earning from $2,000 
to $10,000 a year increased 
from 1,670,136 to 2,748,570 


























table time when war profits 
should cease to be the chief 
source of revenue. 
Reduction of war profits 
in 1918 and their diminu- 
tion in 1919 and 1920 have 
confronted Congress with 
the problem of revising a 
major portion of the reve- 
nue act. Of the classes pro- 
vided for by the act, grad- 
uating down from $1,000,- 
000 and over to the class 
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$25,000 to $50,000, the Internal Revenue 
Department of the Treasury reports that in 
1918 it failed to collect on the average of 
31 per cent as much in 1918 as it had col- 
lected in 1917. 

Chairman Kitchin in 1918 assured the 
committee that the tax bill reported would 
assess the taxes on the country chiefly 
north of the Mason and Dixon line; fur- 
thermore, that the major part of the 
needs for war debts would be supplied by 
wealth. 

Various theories are conjectured at the 
Treasury Department, says the New York 
Herald, as to why the large incomes appar- 
ently decreased so greatly in the year 1917 
to 1918. A favorite explanation is that 
many possessors of wealth had anticipated 
the heavy drain they would have to bear 
as a result of the terrific war expenditures 
and got under the cover of the various Lib- 
erty bond issues which were tax free. 

There were three classes of bonds which 
were placed in the tax exempt category— 
Federal, State and municipal. As there 
was a decrease of $327,000,000 in the an- 
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nual revenue from 1916 to 1918, at the rate 
of 5 per cent for all Federal, State or muni- 
cipal bonds, it would have required over 
$6,500,000,000 in bond exemptions to make 
up the deficit. It is believed by observers 
of the problems of the Federal Treasury 
that no such amount of money was taken 
from other investments by those in the 
previously mentioned seven classes of in- 
comes for tax exempt bonds. 

It is reasonable, states The Independent 
editorially, to believe that there were more 
wealth and more millionaires in 1918 than 
in 1917 and “the decrease may be due to 
many of them disposing of their wealth in 
exempt securities.”” Chairman Good, who 
succeeded Mr. Kitchin at the head of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
expressed amazement when shown the de- 
creases in the seven principal sources of 
income revenue. Upon his reorganized 
committee will fall the responsibility of 
making new tax schedules. Their duty 
will be to find new sources of taxation to 
supplant the depreciated revenues which 
had been prescribed by his predecessor. 





UNCLE SAM WARNS THE WORLD 
OF AN OIL FAMINE 


HE daily output of the oil wells of 
the United States lately has been 
more than one and a quarter million 
barrels and the daily consumption has 
risen, since the armistice, to one and five- 
eighths million barrels. This daily deficit 
of three-eighths of a million barrels is being 
met by imports from Mexico. Taking a 
world survey of the oil supply, a United 
States Geological Survey Press Bulletin 
states that in the past sixty years we have 
never produced less than forty-four per 
cent of the world output of oil and have 
thus far supplied five of the eight billion 
barrels of oil consumed by the world. 
There is urgent need, it is emphasized, 
of pioneering for oil to meet the needs of 
this generation, but ‘‘there is no warrant 
for regarding this advance into new fields 
as beginning a contest whose aim is world 
conquest. Any taking over of the rules 


of war into the economic competition for 
new supplies of oil products will waste a 
limited resource as well as threaten world 
peace."” Emphasis is placed on this phase 
of the situation. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
read that in the frantic search of science 
and industry for more fuel only about one- 
twentieth of the potential power of the 
world’s rivers has been utilized, more than 
half of this in North America, a third in 
Europe and the rest divided between Asia, 
South America, Oceanica and Africa in the 
order named. In the division of coal re- 
sources among the continents, at least of 
the better grades of coal, North America 
has more than half, Asia about a quarter, 
Europe a sixth and the rest is divided be- 
tween Oceanica, Africa and South America 
in the order named. To compare these 
three resources: 











TO SPEED UP THE CROPS 


“If we take fifty million horsepower as an 
average figure for the potential water power 
6f the United States, without storage, we find 
that if fully developed and if used at the aver- 
age load factor of to-day our rivers and streams 
would just about meet the country’s present 
needs and would supply that amount of power 
for all time; moreover, with storage and an 
improved load factor they could provide a con- 
siderably increased output of energy to meet 
the growing demand. If, however, we should 
put the whole burden on our coal mines, not 
using even the water power now used, we would 
find that by adopting the best steam practice 
of to-day the present power requirements of 
this country could be met with coal for 57,000 
years, altho we know that long before the end 
of that period the greater depth of the coal 
mines and their increased distance from market 
would alone create power demands for mining 
and transportation that would considerably 
cut down the amount of power available for 
other uses. 

“The comparison becomes more striking 
when we consider the adequacy of the petro- 
leum reserves of the United States to drive the 
prime movers of the country. Again adopting 
the best steam practice of to-day as known in 
the largest public-utility stations where fuel 
oil is used, and trying to carry the whole power 
load of the country with oil alone, we find that 
the oil reserves of the United States, altho 
measured by billions of barrels, would last 
only nine years and three months. 

“Granted that we have not enough oil to 
permit its use where either coal or water power 
can be had, we face the question of priority in 
use. The ‘flash point’ in any discussion of 
priority in the use of petroleum products is 
reached when any curtailment in the use of 
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gasoline by pleasure automobiles is suggested. 
Yet by every known rule of determining pri- 
ority the nonessential use is the first to be regu- 
lated, and this use of a petroleum product as a 
luxury can find no economic justification in 
comparison with its commercial use. A more 
logical plea for motor fuel can be made, how- 
ever, by the trucks that already form so large 
a part of our distribution system and the 
tractors that by the million will soon be help- 
ing to meet the world’s increased demand for 
food. Truck and tractor must be given the 
first places in the long line of automobiles seek- 
ing motive power at the gasoline station. 

“Fuel oil is superior for use in transportation, 
and this use deserves priority over that for fir- 
ing stationary boilers, for which coal should be 
substituted. Indeed, thoughtful regard for 
the future leads us to disallow even the claim 
of steam locomotives for fuel oil, for electrifica- 
tion of the railroads by water power alone or 
from water-power stations and steam stations 
linked together is now the obvious way to 
make the best use of our resources.” 


It is pointed out that Austria, bankrupt 
in fuel, having lost her coal and oil, has 
begun to electrify her railway mileage. 
Shall other nations, interrogates this Gov- 
ernment publication, wait until they too 
are bankrupt in oil before awaking to the 
need of a wholesale change in sources of 
power? In short, the world has not oil 
enough to burn under either stationary or 
locomotive boilers, and even on the seas 
“the steam engine, including the turbine, 
must give place to the heavy-oil engine of 
the internal-combustion type.” 





NEW DISCOVERY MAY REVOLUTION- 
IZE THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


HAT may prove to be a revolu- 

tionary development in the fer- 

tilizer industry has been reached 
by the Department of Agriculture Bureau 
of Soils, which has succeeded in extracting 
phosphoric acid from phosphate rock by 
heating mixtures of this mineral, sand and 
coke to a smelting temperature in a fuel- 
fed furnace. The established method of 
producing soluble phosphate has been to 
treat the rock with sulphuric acid. An 


equal quantity of acid and rock is used and 
the resulting product, known as acid phos- 
phate, contains only one-half the acid con- 
tained in the rock from which it was de- 
rived. Commercial acid phosphate, for 
instance, made from a thirty-two per cent 
rock contains only sixteen per cent of phos- 
phoric acid. The elaborate washing and 
screening process now used in preparing 
phosphate rock for treatment with sul- 
phuric acid often results in the loss of two- 
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thirds of the rock, and it was with a view 
to saving this immense waste of phosphate 
that the new process was evolved. 

A vital principle of the newly-discovered 
process lies in keeping the fuel in direct 
contact with the rock material until the 
reaction is well started. For convenience 
in handling, the material is briqueted with 
coke and sand. Briqueting, we read, in a 
department bulletin, keeps the coke fuel 
within the mass, sand or silica being neces- 
sary to bring about the chemical reactions. 
This sand is largely present as an impurity 
in the Florida phosphate deposits, together 
with a clayey ingredient which acts as an 
excellent binder in making the briquets. 
Thus the very impurities which make rock 
objectionable under the old process are 
turned into an asset. 

The practical value of the new develop- 
ment is indicated by the fact that in the 
experimental runs at Arlington, Virginia, 
the department chemists were able to re- 
cover a sixty-four per cent phosphoric acid, 
as against the sixteen per cent product or- 
dinarily obtained by the sulphuric-acid 
process. By passing ammonia gas into 
this phosphoric acid, solid ammonium 
phosphate, a very concentrated material 
containing two valuable fertilizer ingredi- 
ents, results. This material can stand 
heavy transportation and handling charges. 
It is also practicable to mix the phosphoric 
acid with phosphate rock in such propor- 
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tions as to give a product containing fifty 
per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. Thijs 
product is similar in its properties to or- 
dinary sixteen-per-cent acid phosphate, is 
convenient to handle, and may be used by 
an intelligent farmer who has the technical 
knowledge to reduce the quantity placed 
upon the soil, and to guard against direct 
contact with seed. It also will permit a 
material saving in freight to central plants 
where the product may be diluted or mixed 
with other- ingredients for shorter hauls. 
The difference between a_ fifty-per-cent 
product and a sixteen-per-cent product 
means an immense saving in the freight 
charges, and the release of large quantities 
of rolling stock and vessel tonnage now 
engaged in the transportation of phosphate 
and phosphate rock. 

While the actual cost of the new process 
in a large industrial plant is difficult to 
estimate with accuracy, in the work thus 
far done, even on a small scale, it was found 
that the fuel consumption was only about 
fifteen per cent of the value of the product, 
while with the sulphuric-acid process the 
cost of the acid used seldom runs below 
twenty-two per cent. This factor, to- 
gether with the reduction of freight charges, 
justifies the assumption that the new pro- 
cess will be of the utmost importance to 
the fertilizer industry and to the farmers 
who are compelled to use a constantly in- 
creasing amount of commercial fertilizer. 


MAKING SUGAR FROM PUMPKINS 
AND PALMS 


O one complains that the price of 
sugar is too low or the output too 
large. In Cuba the leading planters 

have agreed to put their unsold sugar into 
the hands of a common agent and hold it 
for better than twenty cents a pound. The 
one bright spot is that the beet sugar pro- 
duction of the United States this year is the 
largest in its history. 

In France, it is said, the sugar output is 
threatened by the manufacturers of alcohol. 
Last year nearly a fourth of the sugar beet 
crop was diverted to the alcohol makers at a 


time when France was importing sugar in 
large quantities at an almost ruinous rate 
of exchange. But why limit our sugar pro- 
duction to the cane of the tropics, the beet 
of the temperate zones and the modest yield 
of the maple trees of our northern states? 

“Why not the pumpkin?” is the answer 
of the sugar chemist. That pleasing vege- 
table which grows almost anywhere can, 
writes J. N. Bishop, in The Nation's Busi- 
ness, be weaned away from its uses for pies, 
jack-o-lanterns and cattle feed and from it 
can be made no inconsiderable amourt of 
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crystallizable sugar. Its yield in weight per 
acre is greater than that of the sugar beet. 
Six per cent of sugar can be readily ob- 
tained, with possibilities of a much higher 
yield. Sugar from pumpkins is declared to 
be perfectly white and of an agreeable 


flavor. It also is said that sugar has been 
made from watermelons. As for palm 
sugar: 


“In Bengal two varieties of palm tree are cul- 
tivated for this purpose, tho the industry has 
been for years a declining one. The Phoenix 
palm, one of the sources of East Indian sugar, 
will yield with the crudest methods of culti- 
vation and manufacture, about twenty-four 
pounds of gur or coarse sugar per tree. With 
three hundred trees to the acre which would be 
the limit under scientific cultivation, the yield 
per acre is better than sugar cane and modern 
methods of refining would greatly advance the 
output. It is noteworthy that this gur or 
jaggery which is the common brown or black 
sugar of the East Indies, has been arriving in 
small quantities in the Clyde for the refineries 


of Scotland. It is not impossible that Angus 
McPherson may sweeten his porridge with 
palm sugar while Hank White, of Oldtown 
Crossings, Vermont, is putting pumpkin sugar 
on his buckwheat cakes.”’ 


Again, we are told by Dr. Louis E. Wise, 
chemist of the New York State College of 
Forestry, that ‘“‘an important sugar can be 
prepared from sawdust by hydrolysis with 
acid,” but “it must not be confused with 
the sugar of the breakfast table.” This 
sugar, prepared from wood, is of glucose 
character and is identical with the sugar 
obtained by said treatment of starch. Dr. 
Wise declares that the commercial produc- 
tion of glucose from sawdust or other 
sources than cane and beet merits thoro 
investigation. On the other hand, it should 
be clearly understood that glucose is not 
cane sugar and that the term ‘‘sugar,” as 
commonly used, refers to sucrose or cane 
sugar. 





GREAT PREPARATIONS TO SAL- 
VAGE SUNKEN TREASURE 


HIS year the world will see the sal- 

vaging of ocean wrecks on a large 

scale, according to the carefully laid 
plans of Simon Lake, the submarine in- 
ventor. He expects the lifting of sunken 
treasure to develop into a great and profit- 
able industry. His faith in a wreck-find- 
ing device, the secret of which he keeps, is 
such that he anticipates the recovery even 
of the losses of ancient civilizations in the 
Mediterranean and China Seas. But his 
immediate interest is the raising of some of 
the ten million tons of coal lying at the 
bottom of Long Island Sound and along 
the Atlantic coast between Norfolk and 
Boston. 

Enough wrecks containing coal have 
been located to occupy indefinitely the 
Lake equipment, which, experiments have 
proved, will revolutionize work under 
water. The men engaged in recovering 
coal, for example, descend through a tube 
from a surtace vessel to a submarine boat, 
from which they can operate apparatus 


which pumps up the coal at a cost of less 
than fifty cents a ton. To lift a sunken 
vessel, the water is pumped out of the in- 
terior by means of powerful air pressure 
and the ship is then filled with a compo- 
sition which is so light that the hull will 
rise to the surface automatically. 

This equipment is so complete that, from 
the submarine, men can operate air pressure 
tools, searchlights and a variety of me- 
chanical devices, all without exposing them- 
selves to the water pressure outside or ris- 
ing to the surface for air and rest. Living 
conditions within the submarine boat are 
the same as on the surface. The diver’s 
ungainly dress is superfluous. 

Tho some ancient treasure ships are 
scheduled for recovery, comparatively re- 
cent wrecks will be salvaged this year. 
According to Commander Richardson 
Clover, formerly Chief Hydrographer of 
the Navy, there are sunken ships and car- 
goes to the value cf $100,000,000 that 
should be easy of recovery. It is esti- 
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mated that the marine losses of all kinds 
since the beginning of the war total $6,000,- 
000,000. The equal of all the tonnage 
afloat is-sunk every twenty-five years. 
Commander Clover has maps showing the 
exact locations of more than four thousand 
wrecks, most-of them including cargoes 
that do not deteriorate under water. 
Many recoveries to date show that water 
has not. seriously damaged even well- 
packed silks and bales of cotton. A-navy 
report on the effect of water states: “Iron 


PEAT AS A FIRST FUEL AID TO 
COAL AND OIL 


— 


The peat digging and 
spreading machine at work 
in a Minnesota bog. 


EAT is coming 

forward as a first 

aid to coal and oil 
as a factory and a 
house-heating fuel in 
this country. Before long, prophesies a 
writer, Harry A. Mount, in the Scientific 
American, we may expect to see our twelve 
thousand square miles of peat deposits sup- 
plying a very respectable quantity of fuel for 
factory and furnace use. Herbert Garnett, 
an engineer who has spent some twenty-five 
years in the study of peat fuel, is directing 
an important experiment on a large peat bog 
near Minneapolis, where the digging and 
piling of the peat, instead of being done by 
hand as in Europe, is done by a specially 
designed machine as shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 


The bank of peat left in the wake of the 
spreader. 
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or steel vessels, being covered with marine 
growth, remain good for years; silver, gold, 
platinum, copper, pig iron and other metals 
and metal products, rubber, steel, earthen 
and crockery wares, glass products, marble, 
tin, plate and lead products, jewelry and 
precious stones, hemp and jute products, 
paints and oils in casks and cans, hides, 
wool, coal, ore and thousands of other ar- 
ticles of commerce suffer but little deterior- 
ation from long submergence in salt or fresh 
water.” 








Another view, showing 
the cutters that leave the 
peat in strips. 


The machine digs 
to a depth of seven 
feet, the sides of the 
bank sloping at an 
angle of sixty degrees. 
The digging unit consists of a special type 
worm, having double flights rotating against 
the direction of travel of the machine. Thus 
the original structure of the peat is de- 
stroyed, the lower layers being mixed with 
the upper, and the whole mass is delivered 
into a macerator at a uniform consistency. 
The macerator consists of rotating knives 
which further break up the fibers and cell 
structure of the peat and then the pulpy 
mass is discharged to the ground just in 
front of the spreader. The spreader moves 
the mass over from the excavation and 
spreads it in an even layer about four inches 














GOLD DIGGERS CRYING FOR HELP 


thick, the sheet being upward of sixteen feet 
wide. The sheet is cut into strips as the ma- 
chine moves along by the cutters as shown in 
the photograph and it is afterward cross cut 
by a device not shown. In each cubic foot 
of peat as it lies in the bog there is from ten 
to fifteen pounds of dry fuel, so a large bulk 
of material must be excavated to produce a 
ton of fuel—roughly, seven cubic yards are 
required. The forward speed of the trac- 
tor-like machine is such that enough raw 
material is excavated, macerated and dried 
to prepare from five to ten tons of dry fuel 
for each working hour. The machine may 
be operated by gas or electric motor, but 
about fifty horse-power is required. One 
man operates the machine. The cost of 
peat fuel, so prepared, Mr. Garnett esti- 
mates at about $2.25 per ton at the swamp. 

A Minneapolis company, we read, has 
made extensive experiments in the prepa- 
ration of a pulverized fuel from this peat 
and they have obtained surprizing results 
in firing pulverized peat in competition 
with pulverized coal. Tests recently run 
in a big office building showed that the 
evaporation per pound of coal was only 
ten per cent higher than per pound of peat. 
An important consideration is said to be 
the fact that peat contains very little car- 
bon and burns with almost no ash, con- 
taining in itself oxygen which coal must 
obtain from the air. The peat is burned 
with the dampers almost closed, using only 
about one-half the air required to sustain 
combustion in the coal. Burner equip- 
ment, it is claimed, for pulverized peat 
costs only about eighty per cent of the 
value of automatic stoker equipment, 
maintenance costs are about sixty per cent 
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less and the fuel delivered under the boiler 
costs less than $5 a ton. If these facts are 
borne out in practice, ‘‘it is clear that there 
is a large and immediate field for such 
fuel.” 

About one-seventh of the peat lands of 


. the United States are located in Michigan, 


and experiments being conducted at Chel- 
sea, in that state, by G. A. Wilmarth, a 
peat engineer, are scarcely less interesting 
than those going on in Minnesota. They 
involve the production of coke from peat 
and a product of commercial value has 
been made to replace the expensive char- 
coal made from hardwood. It is said to 
surpass bituminous coal and to equal an- 
thracite in heat value. 

In this process only a part of the peat is 
artificially dried and this is turned into 
coke and ground with the raw peat. This 
serves to break up the water cells. The 
mixture is molded into briquets by a special 
machine and these are air-dried in sheds. 
The gist of the process is this: When the 
granules of the coke are crushed with the 
raw peat, the minute water cells are broken. 
The plastic mass is then pressed into bricks 
on a special machine and these are con- 
veyed to sheds, where they dry very 
quickly. Used for heating purposes ex- 
actly as coal would be used this fuel is said 
by persons who have used it to be a supe- 
rior product. It is easily kindled, burns 
freely and gives an intense heat. If the 
drafts are closed it will keep fire for a long 
time and when the drafts are opened a good 
fire will be had almost immediately. It is 
cleaner than coal and more easily managed. 
There is very little smoke and no soot and 
it leaves no clinkers, only a soft light ash. 





SHALL WE SUBSIDIZE THE GOLD- 
MINING INDUSTRY? 


abnormal cost of labor and other 
operating expenses has effected no 
industry more disastrously than that of 
gold mining. So heavy has been the bur- 
den of costs under which the gold pro- 
ducers have staggered that many of them 


Acie the beginning of the war the 


have dropped their tools and quit. It is 
apparent to H. N. Lawrie, head of the 
Precious Metals Division of the American 
Mining Congress, that, all questions as to 
the ethics of subsidizing an industry aside, 
unless something is done quickly the gold 
mining industry of this country will be in 
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a state of complete decay within a few 
years. The seriousness of the situation is 
reflected in the statement of George E. 
Roberts, for fourteen years Director of the 
Mint, who fears that ‘‘a low production of 


gold and an unfavorable outlook for the. 


industry at a time of. curtailed credit and 
lowering prices would have the effect of 
reviving all the monetary heresies of the 
past. We want to stand by the gold 
standard; it is the sheet anchor of enduring 
prosperity. But the gold standard will 
require a healthy gold mining industry to 
sustain it.” 

The so-called McFadden Bill has been 
the chief measure for relieving the gold 
mining industry of what the Wall Street 
Journal calls the unfair burden under 
which it is struggling. Mr. Lawrie, who 
is said to know more about this bill and 
the situation it undertakes to remedy than 


any one in the country, agrees with finan-, 


ciers and economists that it will be fully 
ten years before the 1914 dollar will have 
regained even a good part of its purchase 
power. Therefore, he says, in the Wall 
Street Magazine, ‘‘it would be most liberal 
to assume that the 1914 dollar will regain 
its purchase power during the five-year 
periad (1920-1924), in which event the 
average purchase power of the dollar dur- 
ing this five-year period would not be less 
than sixty-seven cents, the average during 
the period of uprising prices (1915-1919). 
“The purchase power of the gold ounce, 
including the $10 premium, based on sixty- 
seven cents as the purchasing power of the 
dollar, would be $20.54 during the period 
1920-1924, the same as if the premium had 
been in effect during the period 1915-1919. 
It is fundamental, to the maintenance of a 
normal gold preguction during this abnor- 
mal period that-the purchase power of the 
ounce be restored to normal as compared 
to 1914. The McFadden Bill providing a 
premium of $10 an ounce for the newly 
produced gold.will accomplish this result. 
“Had the price of gold ascended to the 
average wholesale price of all other com- 
modities during the five-year period 1915- 
1919 the gold -producers would have re- 
ceived for the amount of gold they actually 
produced $218,280,000 more than the 


amount which they did receive of $404,- 
509,000. Of the $218,280,000, the amount 
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which would have been paid by the indus- 
trial consumers of gold would have been 
$133,686,000 for the gold actually con- 
sumed, while the government would have 
paid $84,594,000 upon the monetary gold 
surplus. Inasmuch as the price of gold has 
been fixed, these respective amounts may 
be construed as subsidies paid by the gold 
producers to the industrial consumers of 
gold and also to the government, which 
received the monetary surplus. Since 
there was no monetary surplus in 1919 the 
industrial consumers of gold benefited by 
the entire subsidy of $65,500,000.” 

In imposing an excise of fifty cents a 
pennyweight, which is equivalent to $10 an 
ounce, for the gold contained in manufac- 
tured articles, the McFadden Bill, accord- 
ing to the chief of the Precious Metals 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress, enables the industrial consumer to 
pay more nearly the anticipated cost of 
production during the forthcoming five- 
year period, an amount which when raid 
to the producer of new gold ‘‘will re-establish 
the purchase power of the ounce to its status 
of 1914, and will therefore insure the norn al 
production of gold in the United States. 

The gold production of the United 
States was $58,488,000 in 1919 and last 
year was about $50,000,000 or less than 
half of the 1915 production. It is empha- 
sized that unless some remedy, as provided 
for in the McFadden Bill, is expedited, the 
production of gold this year will approach 
the vanishing point, as the mines continue 
to shut down. 











US. GOLD PRODUCTION 


1915 4 101,035,000 
1919 4 58488000 























NO SUCH THING AS A'BONANZA IN GOLD 
MINING TODAY 


In fact, the gold-mining industry is threatened with 
temporary extinction unless something happens to en- 
able it to continue on a paying basis. 











TREBS THAT BOOM IN BLOOMING 
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SCIENCE AT LAST IS PRODUCING 
~ SMOKELESS COAL 


OAL that does not smoke is the new- 
CC est contribution of science to indus- 
try, according to an announcement 

made at a convention of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago. Carbocoal, 
as the new fuel is called, is a bituminous 
coal which has been transformed into. a’ 
smokeless substance resembling anthracite. 


It is prepared by crushing the soft coal and’ 


carbonizing it at the relatively low tempera- 
ture of nine hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 
The carbonized product is carried out in a 
horizontal retort about seven feet in diam- 
eter arid twenty feet long, lined with what 
is known as carborundum. The coal is 
continually stirred and moved slowly 
through the retort by means of paddles 
mounted on two heavy steel shafts running 
lengthwise. Each retort in the parent fac- 
tory at Clinchfield, Virginia, where the new 
fuel is now being manufactured in large and 
increasing quantity, has a capacity of about 
a ton an hour and twenty-four of these re- 
torts are now operating. 

We read that carbonization of the coa! in 
this manner yields about twice as much tar 
as is obtained from the ordinary cooking 
process, the semi-coke thus obtained being 
quite soft and friable. While it can be used 


directly under the boiler of a power plant or- 
put into a gas producer, as yet the new fuel 
is not being marketed for general domestic 
and ‘industrial use. By next winter, how- 
ever, it is expected that smokeless coal will 
have become a staple household fuel. 

It comes in the form of briquets, the 
ground semi-coke and pitch being carbon- 
ized at eighteen hundred degrees Fahren- 
heit. The effect of this high temperature 
carbonization is to render the briquets hard, 
dense and smokeless, quite unlike any fuel 
on the market. A further substantial yield 
of by-products is obtained during the sec- 
ond carbonization so that, it is said, the 
Carbocoal Process represents a very eco- 
nomical method of producing a smokeless 
fuel from bituminous coal. The high yield 
of oils obtained, as an instance, is of special 
importance in view of the rapidly diminish- 
ing supplies of petroleum in this country 
and the enormous growth of industries de- 
pendent upon gasoline, motor spirits, lu- 
bricating and fuel oils. The factory in 
Virginia, with a capacity of five hundred 
tons of coal a day, from which three hun- 
dred and fifty tons of the fuel are made, 
was established as a Government war pro- 
ject after five years of experimental work. 





TREES THAT ARE THEIR OWN 
BURGLAR ALARM 


OR the cocoa-nut palm are found 
i) more uses than in perhaps any other 

tree in the world, reports the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association of Washington. 
This tree booms like a gun when blooming 
and provides -the “apple jack’’ of the trop- 
ics for the natives as well as its own burglar 
alarm to keep thieves away from its fruit. 
Also it is said by the people whom it fur- 
nishes with nearly all the necessaries of 
life to have as many uses as there are days 
in the year. 


This palm is so generally spread over the . 


tropical world that its original habitation 


is not known, the Anierican Forestry 
Magazine points out. It luxuriates in the 
sea air, and abounds along the east and 
west coasts of Southern India. The west 
coast of Ceylon from Colombo southward 
for over one hundred miles is a dense wil- 
derness of cocoa-nut palm plantations. 
The Malay peninsula is fringed with these 
graceful trees. They are everywhere over 
both the East and West Indies and tropical 
America. The huge triangular nuts are 
water proof, as tho. made to navigate the 
seas and reach every shore, which they 
surely have done, for on every island and 
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coral islet of the Pacific Océan they are 
found. They reach their greatest vigor 
by the sea; on the seashore they lean 
towards the water as tho to send their 
seed adrift for other lands. The spathe or 
flower case is of a hard woody substance 
from four to five feet in length, and when 
this case bursts to release the blossom it 
is like the report of a gun. These huge 
flower cases are tapped at the base for the 
sweet sap they contain. The sap is boiled 
down into an excellent sugar; it is fer- 
mented into arrack, the popular beverage 
of the tropics. The flower bursts out in 
branching spikes five and six feet in length. 
The flower stalk when -dried is used for 
torches; the leaf stalk for fencing, the leaves 
for thatch, for umbrellas, for table ware. 

The nut when green is food and drink; 
when ripe, its husk yields the coir fibre from 
which mats, ropes, cordage, brushes and 
woven coir matting are made. The inner 
hard shell is made into cups, dippers and 
other vessels;- the kernel is the copra of 
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commerce used in making confections. 
From it the valuable commercial product 
called cocoa-nut oil is pressed, and from 
the oil candles, butter and soap are made. 
An average yield of a tree is sixty nuts. 
A thousand nuts will produce five hundred 
pounds of copra, or twenty-five gallons 
of oil. The by-product is oil-cake which 
is of great value, the Forestry Magazine 
adds. The trunks of the trees are used 
for innumerable purposes besides house 
building and furniture, and the wood in 
Europe is called porcupine wood because 
of the vascular growth resembling the quills 
of that animal. 

Cocoa-nuts being the native wealth, 
cocoa-nut thieves are not uncommon. 
The owners of plantations have a unique 
system of thief alarm; dry fronds are 
bound to the tree from the ground upwards 
for about twenty feet; and it is impossible 
for the thief to remove or climb over these 
without making a great noise which arouses 
the watchman who is never far away. 





MAKING “NEAR” PEARLS IS AN 
IMPORTANT INDUSTRY 


ABY DESLYS pearls are making 
their way to America by way of 
New York. In Paris they have 
been for some time at the height of popu- 
larity. This name is given to the method 
of stringing the pearls in imitation of a 
famous necklace of pearls which a royal 
admirer presented to the actress. As much 
as $1500, we read in the Jewelers’ Weekly, 
may be paid for a string of artificial pearls, 
and since the increasing beauty of compo- 
sition pearls has made an appeal to women 
of taste and refinement there has been a 
revolution in the methods of design. The 
finest workmanship is put into them, silver 
with platinum finish being used even more 
than gold. 
“There are different ways of making the 
artificial pearl. They range from the cheap 


little pearl that the children wear, which used 
to be five and ten cents a string, but.now have 
gone up to twenty-five cents, to the finest made 
pearl, known as ‘the indestructible.’ 


The chil- 


dren’s pearls are of blown glass, with a pearl 
effect in a coating on the inside, and very 
fragile. Regular commercial pearls are known 
as the half-filled, the full-filled and the inde- 
structible. The first two are hollow beads, 
into which is inserted the nacre or fish silver, 
made from fish scales, a product coming chiefly 
from Russian sources. This was unobtainable 
during the war, but is now again on the market. 
The indestructible pearl has for a foundation 
usually a composition of opaque glass or 
crushed mother of pearl, on the surface of 
which is blown the fish silver in various layers, 
from three to twenty, the finer pearls having 
the greatest number of coatings. 

“Being indestructible does not mean that 
they could not be destroyed by a heavy blow, 
but they are as indestructible as most gems. 
There had been the trouble with this outer 
coating of the pearl in getting it to a point 
where it would not be affected by acids in the 
system or by acids in cosmetics. They have 
now so improved in quality that if a reliable 
dealer guarantees them they can be usually 
relied upon.” 
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YAR DBO AND ITS DANGERS 


France, we read, makes the finest in- 
destructible pearls, tho excellent ones are 
made in Germany. Japan in recent years 
has been producing an inferior grade of 
hollow, coated pearls and during the last 
two years has made some advance in the 
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manufacture of the indestructible pearl. 
Those made in this country follow closely 
the color of genuine pearls, and tho of equal 
durability they are said to be inferior to the 
French product. This defect, however, is 
being rapidly overcome. 





DUST AS AN INDUSTRIAL CRIMINAL 


T would be difficult to imagine anything 
more innocent in appearance than a 
waste product which, in one year, killed 

eighty persons and destroyed $7,000,000 
worth of food and property in the United 
States. Yet such is the bill found by the 
Department of Agriculture against dust— 
commonplace dust that flies from wheels, 
cylinders and fans and settles all around a 
factory. Grain dust, starch dust, sugar 
dust, leather dust and aluminum dust are 
all explosive, and many others are under 
suspicion. 

Grain dust is the worst offender appar- 
ently, the damage it causes every year run- 
ning into the millions. If that were the 
only evil result, it would not be so bad, 
but a more sinister item is that dust man- 
ages to kill so many people. Carl L. Als- 
berg, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
writes, in The Nation's Business, that in 
less than a year dust explosions and dust 
fires have destroyed 2,500,000 bushels of 
grain. In terms of labor lost this single 
item means that 2,500 farmers, with their 
horses and such help as they required, 
worked for a year on 2,500 farms to produce 
a thousand bushels of grain each. Dust 
explosives that ruined the grain turned all 
this effort into a liability, even tho the 
farmers may have already sold the grain 
and been paid for it. Add to this labor 
loss the total destruction of the mills and 
elevators occupied by the grain at the time 
the treacherous dust did its work. 

We read that one explosion in an eastern 
grain elevator in 1917 destroyed enough 
grain to feed 200,000 men for a whole year. 
It made all of us pay more money for less 
food than we had in 1916, because, of 
course, we had to pay for the grain that 
was destroyed. Multiply the accident by 
5, or by 10, or by 20, and from the result 


one may approximate the shortage of food- 
stuffs. Modern industrial conditions tend 
to increase the menace. In May, 1919, a 
starch factory in the ‘middle west experi- 


.enced a very disastrous dust explosion. 


Forty-three persons were killed and $3,000,- 
000 worth of property destroyed. In the 
same month an explosion in an elevator in 
Milwaukee killed three men and caused a 
loss of $50,000. On September 12, 1919, 
a dust explosion in a feed mill and elevator 
in Buffalo injured three men and did $20,- 
ooo damage. Another grain elevator, in 
Canada this time, produced a dust explo- 
sion that killed ten men and destroyed 
$750,000 worth of property. In Kansas 
City, a disastrous explosion on September 
13, 1919, killed fourteen men and did a 
property damage amounting to $650,000. 
These explosions were all caused by grain 
dust, or the dust of grain products, and 
one could fill pages with the briefest ac- 
counts of similar accidents. 

Other dusts show the same dangerous 
tendencies, but to what extent is not yet 
known. The theory of grain-dust explo- 
sions has been thoroly investigated by the 
Bureau of Chemistry and efficient preven- 
tives had been worked out for the protec- 
tion of the grain and milling industries, 
but lack of funds prevented the scope of 
the investigation being extended. Pre- 
cautionary measures are, we read, to wire 
the plant so as to remove the static elec- 
tricity formed by the machinery; to keep 
the dust from collecting on beams, floors 
and braces, and to teach the workmen that 
dust in the air when exposed to a naked 
spark or flame is as dangerous as gasoline 
vapor. The heavy toll in property and life 
exacted by dust is, to a very large extent, 
inexcusable in so far as it is preventable by 
exercising ordinary care. 
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A PIONEER AUTOMOBILE TWENTY- 
EIGHT YEARS OLD 


HE National Museum at Washing- 

ton has just received and placed on 

exhibition the second gasoline auto- 
mobile to be designed, constructed and 
operated in this country. It dates from 
1892, when it was designed by Charles E. 
Duryea as an improvement on his first 
motor carriage built a few months previ- 
ously. 

As was the case in the early stages of 
railway transportation, when passenger 
coaches were simply buggy bodies mounted 
on wheeled trucks, these pioneer automo- 
biles were simply converted horse-drawn 
carriages, this one being a lady’s low phae- 
ton. Every part of the carriage was used, 
the only additions being the engine and 
propelling and control mechanisms. 

The motive power of the vehicle is a 
single cylinder, four cycle, water-cooled 
gasoline engine designed by Duryea. The 
engine, whose pis- 
ton rod and crank 
shaft are both ex- 
posed, lies horizon- 
tal with its head 
toward the rear of 
the carriage and the 
crank shaft and fly- 
wheel located at the 
center of the vehicle 
below the seat. The 
engine is fired by 
a make-and-break 
spark, a pin at- 
tached to the cen- 
ter of the piston 
head striking a piv- 
oted arm which in 
turn is in contact 
with an insulated 
connection through 
the cylinder head 
to the source of the 
electric current (dry 
batteries). Thecar- 
buretor is of the 


| 
| 
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spray type but with- 
out a float such as 
is generally used to- 


But for a different reason. 





day, and fuel was fed into the float cham- 
ber at a rate which would give maximum 
power at the desired speed, the motor be- 
ing operated at a constant speed, as it was 
thought at that time that a gasoline engine 
could not be throttled. There is an over- 
flow line in this so-called carburetor, so that 
if the speed of the engine slowed down, the 
excess gasoline would flow out into a tank’ 
below from which it could be returned to 
the supply tank by means of a hand pump. 
The starting*crank projected at the rear 
parallel to the engine cylinder and turned 
the crank shaft by engaging a pair of bevel 
gears on the upper face of the flywheel. 
Attached to the center of the under face 
of the flywheel is a bevel gear which en- 
gages two gears on a horizontal shaft. 
Through small friction clutches, this hori- 
zontal motion is transferred through raw- 
hide gears to a jack shaft, at the ends of 
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{T LOOKS AS QUEER TODAY AS IT DID TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO 


Because it was then the first and last word in auto- 
mobile building. 
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which are small sprocket wheels, which are 
connected by bicycle chains to large 
sprocket wheels secured to the inside, of 
the spokes of the rear wheels of the car- 
riage. In addition, on this jack shaft there 
is a small differential enclosed in a housing, 
being almost a miniature of the modern 
differential. There are two clutches at- 
tached to the main driving shaft, one for 
forward motion, and one for reverse. They 


are controlled by .an up-and-down motion 
of the steering tiller, through wires over 
pulleys controlling a ‘sliding cam, which 
engages and disengages the clutches. 

This machine was used about Spring- 
field, Illinois during the winter and spring 
of 1893-4. A third Duryea machine was 
completed late in 1894 and won the first 
American Automobile Race, Thanksgiv - 
ing Day, 1895, at Chicago. 





AUTOS REPLACING RICKISHAS 
AND CAMELS IN THE ORIENT 


UTOBUSES as yet are a novelty in 
A all Chinese cities as well as in most 
parts of the Orient, but are meeting 
with popular favor wherever they are in- 
troduced. As a result, jinrickisha drivers 
are in a state of apprehension lest their 
occupation is doomed. The coolies are 
reported in The World’s Markets as saying 
nervously, “‘You can’t carry people as 
cheap as we can, Our labor is too plenti- 
ful." To which the autobus drivers re- 
tort, “‘The people of China have more 
money than formerly and are willing to 
pay ‘more. to ride in comfort and luxury. 
Also, the people are satisfied to pay more 
if they can travel faster.” 

Throughout the Orient, we read, there 
is a strong sentiment to improve road con- 
ditions and make extendec travel possible 
for motor vehicles. This sentiment is rap- 
idly crystallizing into a concerted move- 
ment in which all progressive elements are 
interested insofar as it will bring the myriad 
communities of China out of their walled 
isolation of centuries. 

Nantoon is attracting particular atten- 
tion in this respect. - It is being made over 
and the model after which it is being pat- 
terned is the typical American city. There 
will be modern -bank . buildings, school 


buildings for common and industrial edu-. 


cation, a new police system, and the roads 
in and about the town are being rebuilt to 
accommodate motor traffic. 

In this connection, Chang Chein, former 
Chinese Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, has purchased in this country six 


large omnibuses to be used in intra-city 
transportation. They will accommodate 
about thirty passengers each and will oper-— 
ate over definite routes and according to 
schedules. Streets in the cities on the 
route are being widened and the inhabi- 
tants will bave regular sidewalks instead 
of having to walk in the streets as in the 
past. As a matter of fact wider streets 
and roads, as well as better material in~ 
their construction, is one phase of the sit- 
uation on which progress in Chira hinges. 
In Palestine, too, we learn that ‘the 
sands of ages will feel the merciless tread 
of pneumatic tires where once nothing but 
the double hoofs of camels trod.” The 
good roads movement there, tho not so 
extensive as in China, is a devolopment of 
British occupation since the war. One of 
the first things undertaken since the Brit- 
ish came into control has been the building 
up of the important seaport towns in prep- 
aration of the expected influx of commer- 
cial travelers and tourists. Among the 
ports occupied by English troops are Jaffa 
and Haifa»: The railroads running from 
these:ports to Jerusalem and Damascus, in 
Syria, are in a neglected state and so the 
country roads to both places are being im- 
proved with the idea of operating omnibus 
lines. The Ramallah Company of Jerusa- 
lem and: New York City recently took over 


several -omnibises,, with a capacity of 


twenty-five passengers, for this purpose. 
The. distance from Jaffa to Jerusalem is 
approximately twenty-five miles and to 
Damascus one hundred and twenty miles. 
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RANK HARRIS, who may or may 
FE not qualify as a critic of poetry, is 
convinced and has the courage to 
assert that there is no ‘“‘high poetry’’. in 
Longfellow, less than none in Lowell and 
that, coming down the calendar and 
glancing at two or three contemporary 
names, he “‘never saw anything but versi- 
fied copy book headlines’ in Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, that Joyce Kilmer ‘‘never even in- 
terested” him and that Sara Teasdale 
“hardly rises above pretty verse.”’ On the 
other hand, there is some “‘high poetry” in 
_ Poe who, ‘“‘as a singer, is the chief of Ameri- 
can poets—undoubtedly in natural gifts the 
greatest’’; but nothing he has written is to 
Harris as fine as Whitman's ‘Prayer of 
Columbus.” There are one or two verses 
in this poem that the editor of Pearson’s 
would call high poetry along with many de- 
tached passages in Wordsworth, Keats, 
Blake and others, including such minor 
poets as Housman, Dowson and (Lionel?) 
Johnson. Harris, in support of his obiter 
dictum, cites as high poetry this couplet by 
the author of ‘‘A Shropshire Lad”’: 


Be still, be still, my soul, it is but for a season, 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


Also Dowson’s: 


I have been faithful to thee, Cynara, in my 
fashion. 


And Johnson's: 


Lonely into the lone I go, 
Divine to the divinity. 


And Blake’s miraculous picture of Even- 
tide: 
Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake; speak silence with thy glimmering 
eyes, 
And wash the dusk with silver. 


Beatrice Brace, in Pearson's, challenges 
its editor for a bill of particulars as to what 











poetry is, what its object is and whether 
poetry must be “high poetry”’ in order to 
be worthy of a place in literature. Did 
Robert Burns write high poetry?.she asks 
pertinently, because she ‘‘sees in his poems 
no high lights and shadows; no mountain 
peaks of exaltation; no dark valleys of deso- 
lation—just a dead level plateau where he 
stands, a pathetic figure lacking the capac- 
ity for reaching the mountain heights and 
equally lacking the capacity for descend- 
ing into the valley of Gethsemane.” She 
finds in Poe ‘‘a haunting melody, a weird 
sadness, a fantastic imagination, but no 
high thought, no inspiration, no word that 
would shed light on the path of struggling 
humanity.” 

What is the object of poetry? echoes 
Harris, in reply. Must things have an 
object in order to be valuable? What is 
the object of a beautiful sunset or sunrise? 
By high poetry is meant “poetry that is on 
the topmost height of thought, either light- 
ing the feet of struggling humanity or en- 
couraging men and women on the straight 
way or by sheer beauty attuning them to 
the humane ideal.’’ As to whether poetry 
must be high poetry in order to be worthy a 
place in literature, there must, we are as- 
sured, be a good deal of the high class to 
win memory and permanent mention. In 
art “only the best counts; there is no place 
for the ‘also rans.’’’ And, we may venture 
to add, the business of the poet is not so 
much to save souls as to make them worth 
saving. ‘ 

Meanwhile John Masefield, regarding 
much of whose poetry there can be no two 
opinions, goes on writing it, high and low. 
For the benefit of those who have not read 
“Reynard the Fox,” it may be said that 
“Right Roval’’ (the name of the horse hero 
of his latest tale in verse, published by 
Macmillan) opens, in the Chaucerian man- 
ner, with a prolog introducing the various 
persons, human.and equine, interested in 
the steeplechase—owners, riders, trainers, 
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bockmakers and the several entries for the 
race, together with the general mise-en- 
scéne of the race course. Space limits con- 
fine us to this opening description of the 
human hero and heroine of the race— 
Charles Cothill and the golden lady Em. 
Cothill, as the result of a dream, has.risked 
all on “Right Royal,” which Charles him- 
self is to ride: 


FROM “RIGHT ROYAL” 
By JoHN MASEFIELD 


A’ hour before the race they talked to- 
gether, 

A pair of lovers in the mild March weather, 

Charles Cothill and the golden lady, Em; 

Beautiful England’s hands had fashioned them. 

He was from Steins, that manor up the 
Lithe; 

Riding the Downs had made his body blithe; 

Stalwart he was, and springy, hardened, swift. 

Able for perfect speed with perfect thrift, 

Man to the core, yet moving like a lad. 

Dark, honest eyes with merry gaze he had, 

A fine, firm mouth, and wind-tan on his skin, 

He was to ride and ready to begin. 

She was a golden lady, dainty, trim. 

As like the love time as laburnum blossom. 

Mirth, truth and goodness harbored in her 
bosom. 

Pure colors and pure contour and pure grace 

Made the sweet marvel of her singing face; 

She was the very May-time that comes in 

When hawthorns bud and nightingales begin. 

To see her tread the red-tipt daisies white 

In the green fields all golden with delight, 

Was to believe Queen Venus come again, 

She was as dear as sunshine after rain; 

Such loveliness this golden lady had. 

All lovely things and pure things made her 
glad. 

But most she loved the things her lover loved. 

The windy Downlands where the kestrels roved, 

The sea of grasses that the wind runs over" 

Where blundering beetles drunken from the 
clover 

Stumble about the startled passerby. 

There on the great grass underneath the sky 

She loved to ride with him for hours on hours, 

Smelling the seasoned grass and those small 
flowers, 

Silkworts and thymes, that grow upon the 
Downs. 

There from a chalk edge they would see the 
towns: 

Smoke above trees, by day, or: teiver of 
churches 

Gleaming with swinging wind-cocks on their 
perches. 


Such poetry.as the foregoing may not be 
“high” or even “‘mighty,"’ but one can cer- 
tainly say of such lines, as Mr. Masefield 
says of his lovers: “Beautiful England's 
hands had fashioned them.":. As ‘truly can 
it be said that certain hands ‘‘north of Bos- 
ton” have fashioned the following poem, 
which we find in the Yale Review: 


MISGIVING 
By ROBERT FROST 


LL crying, ‘‘We will go with you, O Wind,” 
The foliage follow him, leaf and stem, 
But a sleep oppresses them as they go, 
And they end by bidding him stay with them. 


Since ever they flung abroad in spring, 
The leaves have promised themselves this 
flight, 
Who now would fain seek sheltering wall, 
Or thicket, or hollow place for the night. 


And now they answer the summoning blast 
With an ever vaguer and vaguer stir, 
Or, at utmost, a little reluctant whirl 
That drops them no further than where they 
were. 


I only hope that when I am free, 
As they are free, to go in quest 

Of the knowledge beyond the bounds of life, 
It may not seem better to me to rest. 


James Branch Cabell is better known as 
a novelist than as a poet, but his right to the 
latter title is attested by a number of 
things in ‘‘From the Hidden Way,’’(Mc- 
Bride and Company), being seventy-five 
adaptations in verse, one of which is en- 
titled: 

ONE END OF LOVE 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


wi is long since we met,”’ she said. 
I answered, ‘‘Yes.”’ 
She is not fair, 
But very old now, and no gold 
Gleams in that scant gray withered hair 
Where once much gold was: and, I think 
Not easily might one bring tears 
Into her eyes, which have become 
Like dusty glass. 


“’Tis thirty years,” 
I said. ‘And then the war came on 
Apace, and our young King had need 
Of men to serve him oversea 
Against the heathen. For their greed, 
Puffed up at Tunis, troubles him——-”’ 
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She said: ‘‘This week my son is gone 
To him at Paris with his men.” 
And then: ‘You never married, John?” 
I answered, ‘‘No.’’ And so we sate 
Musing a while. 

Then with his guests 
Came Robert; and his thin voice broke 
Upon my'dream, with the old jests, 
No food for laughter now; and swore 
We must befriends now that our feud 
Was overpast. 

“We are grown old— 
Eh, John?” he said. ‘‘And, by the Rood! 
’Tis time we were at peace with God 
Who are not long for this world.” 


“+e, 
I answered; ‘‘we are old.’’ And then, 
Remembering that April day 
At Calais, and that hawthorn field 
Wherein we fought long since, I said: 
“We are friends now.” 


And she sate by, 
Scarce heeding. Thus the evening sped. 


And we ride homeward now, and I 
Ride moodily; my palfrey jogs 
Along a rock-strewn way the moon 
Lights up for us; yonder the bogs 
Are curdled with thin ice; the trees 
Are naked; from the barren wold 
The wind comes like a blade aslant 
Across a world grown very old. 


Trincomalee, wherever it may be, is a 
beach for poets to frequent if they can dive 
off it and find such pearls as this one which 
finds a setting in the Ladies’ Home Journal: 


A SWIMMER AT TRINCOMALEE 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


HE dawn has yet to break; 
The sleeping trees are furled; 
Only the ocean is awake, 
The watcher of the world. 
Softly, with little foam, 
It pulses on the shore. 
To its clear waters I go home, 
And am the sea’s once more. 


From dusty city pave, 
From weariness and heat, 
To the cool crystal of the wave 
Tranquil about my feet. 
In earth’s bewildering quest 
I have no more a part. 
Sweet are the ripples on my breast — 
' But sweeter on my heart. 
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The stars are drowned in light; 
The world is calling me. 

With me shall go the buoyant might 
Of the untiring sea. 

Making ‘me strong to dare 
The test of ways untrod, 

As one arises glad from prayer 
Holding the hand of God. 


Over the same waters that invite the 
poetic swimmer of Trincomalee there are 
gulls such as are celebrated in these verses 
from the Saturday Evening Post: 


SEA-GULL SONG 
By Mary Caro_yn DAvIEs 


Y thoughts are mighty sea gulls, 
Shining out to sea; 

As white and strong as sea gulls, 
As avid of the sea. 

They rest upon the green waves, 
Then mount up, one by one. 

My thoughts are lordly sea gulls, 
Lovely in the sun. 


My body stays in bondage 
Upon the shore, I know; 
But lazily float the sea gulls 
Like great flakes of snow. 
Lazily float the sea gulls, 
Drifting in the blue. 
My thoughts are bright as sea gulls, 
Their flight as true. 


They scorn the towns, the shore line; 
Their home is in the sky; 

They joy to breast the tempest, 
My thoughts, more strong than I. 

Mean, household tasks may hold me 
And four walls conquer me, 

But my thoughts are sea gulls 
Lifting out to sea. 


Still at sea, we again dip into ““The Three 
Taverns” (Macmillan), from which we have 
recently quoted, and find this cabalistic 
poem, the authorship of which might be 
guessed without his name being attached: 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN 
By Epwin ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


NYIELDING in the pride of his defiance, 
Afloat with none to serve or to command, 
Lord of himself at last, and all by Science, 
He seeks the Vanished Land. 


Alone, by the one light of his one thought, 
He steers to find the shore from which we 
came;— , 
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Fearless of in what ’coil he may be caught 
On seas that have no name. 


Into the night he sails; and after night 
There is a dawning, though there be no sun; 
Wherefore, with nothing but himself in sight, 
Unsighted, he sails on. 


At last there is a lifting of the cloud 
Between the flood before him and the sky; 
And then—though he may curse the Power 
aloud 
That has no power to die— 


He steers himself away from what is haunted 
By the old ghost of what has been before,— 

Abandoning, as always, and undaunted, 
One fog-walled island more. 


In the last three lines of the following, 
lyric, from The New Republic, there is a 
silver-sounding overtone which gives it an 
imaginative quality of distinction: 


ASSAULT 
By Epna St. VINCENT MILLAY 
I HAD forgotten how the frogs must sound 
After a year of silence, else I think 


I should not so have ventured forth alone, 
At dusk, upon this unfrequented road. 


I am waylaid by Beauty. Who will walk 
Between me and the crying of the frogs? 
Oh, savage Beauty, suffer me to pass, 
That am a timid woman, on her way 
From one house to another! 


A quaint blend of humor and pathos 
characterizes ‘‘The Song Book of Quong 
Lee of Limehouse’? (Henry Holt) which 
purports to be transcribed by Thomas 
Burke, author of ‘‘Limehouse Nights,” 
‘Nights In London,” etc. The proportion 
of Quong Lee in Burke, we shrewdly guess, 
corresponds to that of Khayyam in Fitz- 
gerald. We have space for but three selec- 
tions from this unique volume: 


A NIGHT-PIECE 
By THomAs BURKE 


I CLIMBED the other day up to the roof 

Of the commanding and palatial Home for 
Asiatics, 

And looked across this city at the hour of no- 
light. 

Across great space of dark I looked, 

But the skirt of darkness had a hundred rents 

Made by the lights of many people’s homes. 


My life is a great skirt of darkness, 

But human kindliness has torn it through, 
So that it shows ten thousand gaping rents 
Where the light comes in. 


OF SHOP WINDOWS 
By THomas BURKE 


pOGRENG closely at the glass windows of 

my shop, 

I see in them the whole of my shop reflected. 

Looking at my windows closely from the street, 

I see in them the life of the street reflected. 

Yet if I stand some paces away, the glass re- 
mains transparent, 

And I see clearly through it to the things 
beyond. 


If I look with close vision 

Into the hearts of men, 

I see my own small heart reflected. 

I will try henceforth not to look at them too 
closely. 


FOOTSTEPS 
By THomas BURKE 


S I lie on my pallet at night, 

I hear from the street the sound of passing 
footsteps; 

And I can sort and name these passing foot- 
steps. 

There are the truculent steps of the seeker after 
trouble. 

There are the fearful feet of those who are not 
at ease 

In these implacable streets. 

There are the fugitive feet of crime, 

And the solemn re-assuring tread of big police- 
men; 

And the interrupted steps of the revellers, 

And the fleet feet of those who have purchased 
trouble. 


But those that tread most heavily on my heart 
Are the light and lingering footsteps of tired 
young women. 


Miss Lowell can find as happy a medium 
in rhyme as in polyphonic prose when she 
looks hard enough, and she exhibits con- 


_ siderable vision in the following which ap- 
“pears in the Literary Review of the New 


York Evening Post. 


A RHYME OUT OF MOTLEY 
By Amy LOWELL 


“T GRASPED a thread of silver; it cut me to 
the bone— 
I reached for an apple; it was bleak as a stone— 
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I reached for a heart, and touclied a raw blade— 
And this was the bargain God had made 
For a little gift of speech 


Set a cubit higher than the common reach, 
A debt running on until the fool’is dead.” 


Carve a Pater Noster to put at his head 
As.a curse or a prayer, 
And leave him there. 


To Contemporary Verse we are indebted 
for this ept and delightful lyrical question- 
naire: 


THE HERMIT THRUSH 
By GRACE HAzARD CONKLING 


ONELINESS .. . loneliness . . 
The hermit thrush said. 
His silver was gilded, 
His gold was red. 


The color of honey 

And brown honey-bees, 
His music came dripping 
Out of the trees. 


The yellow of topaz, 
The amber of shell, 
His music came falling 
Bell within bell. 


I listened with wonder; 

I doubted the air. 

Loneliness . . . loneliness ... 
Oh, were you there? 


One of the best of the Celtic school 
gives us this in the New Witness: 


BEFORE AND AFTER 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 


HERE is nothing new but only Before and 
After, 
Before you went and after you left me alone; 
Before is a garden green of roses and laughter, 
After is a gray world, cold as a stone. 


Did I shed any tears and you there to dry them 
Truest, lovingest, nobody's, only mine own 
Tears, my beloved! but sweet in your arms to 
cry them, 
Now you are cold ‘to my sorrow, cold as a 
stone. : 


Before—why did I fret, why was I grieving? 
We were enough for each other who had | 
such love. 
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Could you come back to me uarling, warm 
and living, 
Nothing could hurt me, having you was 
enough. ; 


But it is After—Before is so dim in distance, 
Not to. be counted by days that fled and 
the years 
We lived, we loved, we were glad in another 
existence. 
Now it is After: Before is hidden in tears. 


Charming, subtle and dew-tenuous are 
words that fit this little poem as neatly as 
a fox-glove might fit an elf. Concealing 
what might otherwise be a gap in The 
Freeman is: 


COBWEBS 
By Oscar WILLIAMS 


ISE in the cool, dim dawn 
When a mist is hung on the pane, 
The loose, grey cobweb of the fog 
Spun by the rain. 


When the sun’s long golden fingers 

Have brushed it away,—then go 

And watch the sky through the tree-tops 
Fall like snow. 


And after, when you are tired, 

And twilight hangs on the leaves, 
Listen—and the silence will tell you 
Why it grieves. 


For the fog, the sky and the twilight 
Are the cobwebs that brush the eyes 
When a man would enter the dusty door 
Of Paradise. 


Descending from ‘‘high poetry’’ and with 
feet on earth, we trip upon these tripping 
lines in Town Topics: 


A PROCLAMATION OF EMANCIPATION 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


HE New Year dawned, and Father Time 
Heard once again the glad bells chime, 

Heard, too, a voice call out: “I say! 

I’m twenty-one years old today! 

I am the Century and, old dear, 

I am of age this very year! 

I’m old enough to vote. The whole 

Of my affairs I shall control. 

No more a minor, need I stand 

Your. tyrannous, restraining hand. 


_ Old Father Time, your rule is done; 


Your youngest child is twenty-one! 
The Twentieth Century is of age. 
Ho! For a new historic page!’’ 
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-* New Books in Brief :: 


The Gathering of the Forces, by Walt Whit- 
man (Putnam), consists of editorials, essays, 
literary and dramatic reviews and other 
material written when Whitman was editor of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle in 1846 and 1847. 
In two volumes, edited by Cleveland Rodgers 
and John Black. This work is remarkable for 
many reasons and not least for the reason that 
it reveals Whitman as, up to the years named, 
a man of conventional mind. He is very gal- 
lant whenever he mentions the fair sex. He 
advises young men who are healthy and with- 
out encumbrances and over twenty-one years 
old to ‘‘marry as soon as possible.”” In an 
article on Carlyle he regrets the latter’s un- 
conventional style, and says: ‘“‘We must con- 
fess that we would have preferred to get the 
thoughts of this truly good thinker in a plainer 
and more customary garb. No great writer 
achieves anything worthy of him by inventing 
merely a new style.’’” This from an author 
who was soon to hurl his ‘“‘barbaric yawp”’ over 
the roofs of the world! 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate, by Ed- 
ward Sanford Martin (Scribner), is character- 
ized in the New York Times as a new thing in 
biography, a classic in editing. It is gathered 
chiefly from Mr. Choate’s letters, and deals 
with his boyhood and youth, his legal activi- 
ties, and the days of his ambassadorship in 
London. Mr. Choate, it would seem, ‘‘went 
through life laughing at a foolish world.”” He 
recognized the importance of his cases in money 
and in the reputation of the people engaged, 
but in the back of his head he seemed to meas- 
ure them by a standard outside of them all. 
“‘He dearly loved a little boyish mischief,” says 
Elihu Root, who is quoted as telling of a fa- 
mous St. Patrick’s Day dinner at which Mr. 
Choate caused an uproar by suggesting that 
the Irish in America should redeem poor, un- 
happy Ireland by going home. 


A Cycle of Adams Letters: 1861-1865, edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford (Houghton 
Mifflin) offers, in two volumes, the corre- 
spondence of Charles Francis Adams, Amer- 
ican Minister to England during the Civil War, 
and his two sons, Charles Francis, Jr., then 
serving in the Northern armies, and Henry 
Adams, his secretary. These letters are writ- 
ten in all the freedom of family intercourse, 








but they are much more than family letters. 
They follow the fluctuating fortunes of the op- 
posing armies and comment on social and dip- 
lomatic affairs. Abraham Lincoln figures in 
the correspondence, and at first the attitude 
of the writers is somewhat patronizing. All 
three, apparently, regarded Seward as the real 
head of the Government, and felt that Lincoln 
was not much more than a bystander. But 
after the war this attitude changes, and we 
find Charles Francis Jr. referring to the “rail- 
splitting lawyer” as one of the wonders of the 
day. Lincoln’s second inaugural strikes hirh 
in its grand simplicity and directness as being 
“for all time the historical keynote of this war.” 





John Burroughs, Boy and Man, by Clara Bar- 
rus, M.D., (Doubleday, Page), traces the ances- 
try of the poet-naturalist back to the latter part 
of theseventeenth century, when a fan ily named 
Burroughs came from the West Indies to settle 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts. John Bur- 
roughs comes from a long line of farmer folk. 
His mother, born Amy Kelly, was a “plain, 
unlettered woman.’”’ He was one of a family 
of ten children. At seventeen he was a school- 
teacher in Tangore, an obscure hamlet in Ulster 
County, New York. Nine years later he 
sought and obtained a government position in 
Washington, D. C. It was during the period 
of his residence in Washington that he met 
Walt Whitman. After 1874 Burroughs turned 
fruit-farmer at West Park on the Hudson. He 
accompanied President Roosevelt on a trip to 
Yellowstone Park, and has visited Alaska and 
Hawaii. at an age when most men prefer the 
fireside. Now, at eighty-three, he tells Dr. 
Barrus that ‘‘when the sun goes down” he 
would like to rest at Roxbury, New York, near 
a great rock that he climbed as a boy to listen 
to the vesper sparrow sing. 


Talks with T. R., from the Diaries of John 
J. Leary, Jr. (Houghton, Mifflin), stands out 
from the entire field of Roosevelt literature 
for its vividness and timeliness. Mr. Leary 
was one of the small group of newspaper men 
who, during Roosevelt’s tenure of the White 
House, were known as the Newspaper Cabinet. 
He writes intimately of Roosevelt’s comment 
on men and affairs. At a time when President 
Wilson seemed to be carrying all before him, 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘Wilson is playing a dangerous 
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game. He's playing diplomacy with the most 
skilled diplomatists. . . . They will give him a 
grand time, and he will, unless I am mistaken, 
‘give them promises the American people will 
not endorse. . . . In time Wilson will be the 
best-damned man in America.” 


John G. Neihardt, Man and Poet, by Julius 


T. House (Jones, Wayne, Nebraska), has ap- 
peared almost contemporaneously with the an- 
nouncement of the award to Neihardt of the 
Poetry Society Prize for having published dur- 
ing the last year the best book of poems in 
“The Song of Three Friends.” It offers a key 
to the life and message of one of our most 
promising poets. For Neihardt, it seems, the 
watchword of life is struggle. “I believe,” he 
says, that the inclusive virtue is courage— 
courage to endure that one may function in 
the social process. The moods of courage that 
the race has developed at the various stages of 
its westward advance across the planet include 
what is most precious in race development.” 
This study of an American poet who has at- 
tempted a portion of a work on the pattern 
and with the dimensions of the Iliad, the Cid 
and other great epics of the world, is reviewed, 
with appreciation, in the Boston Transcript. 


The Complex Vision, by John Cowper 
Powys (Dodd, Mead), is the effort to construct 
a philosophy ‘‘midway between materialism 
and spiritualism."’ Mr. Powys is well known 
as a lecturer and essayist; he has also written 
novels and poems. His reputation is that of 
a radical and pagan. His present work reveals 
him as a mystic and a communist. It is not 
by escape from life, he intimates, that man is 
to find satisfaction, but by a transfiguration 
of the nature of life and by an attitude which 
the soul. struggles to maintain when it “gathers 
together all its diffused memories of those rare 
moments when it entered into the eternal 
vision.”’ The ‘‘complex vision’’. of the title 
consists of reason, emotion, intuition, imagina- 
tion; conscience, etc. We apprehend reality, 
Mr. Powys intimates, oy using all our fac- 
ulties. 


Psychoanalysis and Behavior, by André Tri- 
don (Knopf), supplements. the author's pre- 
vious work, ‘‘Psychoanalysis.”” It is a book, 
note.of theory, but of practical suggestions in 
which. the author answers such questions as 
what nerves mean, how we.can lead a positive 
life, how the conflicts of childhood can be 
solved, and offers evidence supplied by biology, 
physiology and applied psychology to substan- 
tiate his statements. Mr. Tridon is practicing 


psychoanalysis in New York City, and was 
the first in the United States to deliver lec- 
tures on that science open to the general public. 
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Women and the New Race, by Margaret 
Sanger (Brentano’s), is a plea for birth contrel 
by a woman who has gone to prison for the 
advocacy of her cause. Mrs. Sanger pleads 
for amendments to the obscenity statutes in 
the various‘ States by which information con- 
cerning contraceptives shall be removed from 
its present classification among things filth, 
and obscene. Her book contains a Preface 
by Havelock Ellis. He says: ‘To the few who 
think, tho they may here and there differ on 
points of detail, this book is all as familiar as 
A,B,C. But to the millions who rule the 
world it is not familiar, and still less to the 
handful of superior persons whom the masses 
elect to supreme positions. Therefore, let 
this book be read; let it be read by every man 
and woman who can read.” 

Blind, by Ernest Poole (Macmillan), is a 
tale of youth confronting a strange and troubled 
world. It is an outcome of the war, but, as a 
novel, it is concerned with a man who was 
about forty years old when the war started. 
His life before the crisis gives us a full and 
rich sense of growing America. Larry Hart 
the “I’’ of the story, is an American youth, 
born of rich parents, who lives for a while in 
the New York slums; becomes a newspaper 
reporter; writes plays; and goes as a war cor- 
respondent to Germany and France. He 
fights in France and is blinded, and, at the end 
we see him in a Connecticut homestead trying 
to “think it all out.” The title of the book has 
spiritual, even more than physical, significance. 
A hopeful keynote is struck in the words: “In 
all the peoples of the earth there is a reserve of 
idealism, courage, devotion and endurance, the 
presence of which we barely suspect, we who 
are so tragically blind.” 

The Captives, by Hugh Walpole (Doran), 
is keyed: to a motive of William James and 
dedicated to Arnold Bennett. Its scenes pass 
in a provincial English town and in Londca 
during the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The heroine of the story, Maggie Car- 
dinal, escapes from the bondage of her home, 
after the death of her father, only to fall cap- 
tive to a fanatic religious sect to which her 
aunt belongs. She is captive also to her love 
for Martin Warlock, a ne’er-do-well who tears 
her life to pieces. The religious element domi- 
nates the novel which, for several critics, is 
curiously inconsequential. ‘‘We feel,’’ says a 
writer in the London Athenaeum, “that it is 
determination rather than inspiration, strength 
of will rather than the artist’s compulsion, 
which has produced ‘The Captives’.”” In the 
Boston Transcript, however, Edwin Francis 
Edgett refers to the story as “an eloquent 
example of the consummate art of a. literary 


artist.”” 














‘* Shear Nonsense -: 








It Depends 


“Papa, what do you call a man who runs an 
automobile?” 

“It depends on how near he comes to hitting 
me.’’—Houston Post. 


Elijah’s Tire 
Danny was looking at the picture of Elijah 
ascending to Heaven in a chariot of fire. See- 
ing the halo about Elijah’s head, he cried: ‘‘O 
look, mamma, he’s carrying an extra tire!”’ 
—Everybody’s. 
Truthful 


“What is bread worth today?” she asked, 
pointing to a loaf about the size of a biscuit. 
“Worth about two cents, lady,” responded 
the truthful grocer, ‘‘but we are charging ten.” 
—Puck. 
Told No Lie 


Mrs. Exe (returning from call)—How could 
you be so extravagant in your praise of that 
girl’s wretched daubs? You told her that 
Rembrandt could do no better. 

Mr. Exe—Well, he couldn't. 
dead.—Boston Transcript. 


Rembrandt is 


Celebrated Come-Backs 


These Will Always Come Back: Bad checks. 
Drowned cats. Freckles. Gossip. H.C. L. 
Spring. 

These Would Like to Come Back: Booze. 
Germany. Jess Willard. Profiteers. Demo- 
cratic Party. Graduates. 

These Will Never Come Back: Autocracy. 
First Love. Five Cent Movies. Innocence. 
Last Year’s Clothes. Natural Complexions. 

—The University of Wisconsin Octopus. 


Struggling with Words 


A little girl was studying in Sunday school 
about the Acts of the Apostles. ‘‘Mother, did 
all the Apostles get along with one ax?” she 
asked. 

Another little girl sang the line ‘This is 
heaven’s borderland,” as ‘“‘Mrs. Evans for the 
land.”” She said she had a friend by the name 
of Evans and she thought she was using the 
right words. ~ 

Another Sunday-school pupil had in her 
lesson the word guidance. She told the teacher 


te 


in a subdued voice that there were two words 
in the lesson that ought not to be in the Bible 
—guy and dance! 

A small boy, when asked how he liked school, 
replied that he liked the teacher all right, but 
didn’t like to have so many ‘‘stupefiers’’ (super- 
vizors) coming into his grade. 

Another boy said they all sat up straight 
when the teacher said ‘‘cigaret’’ (sit erect). 

In a mission school my class was reading, by 
verse, the parable of the ten talents. One 
little chap laboriously read, ‘‘I feared thee be- 
cause thou art an oyster man.”—The Outlook. 








“Shake, Mulleary and Go-ethe”’ 


Carolyn Wells’ new Book of Humorous Verse 
(Doran) resurrects H. C. Bunner’s memorable 
celebration of three racial bards. Taking his 
lines in the order of their appearance, we get, 
first : 

Shake was a dramatist of note; 
He lived by writing things to quote. 


Then Moliére is as deftly dealt with: 


Mulleary’s line was quite the same, 
He has more hair, but far less fame. 
I would not from that fame retrench— 
But he is foreign, being French. 


Then comes the turnof the author of ‘‘Faust’’: 


Go-ethe wrote in the German tongue: 
He must have learnt it very young. 
He did quite nicely tor the Dutch; 

But here he does not count for much. 


Brander Matthews, reviewing the book in the 
New York Times, adds as a footnote that the 
fount and origin of this rhymed criticism was a 
poem of Joaquin Miller's which Professor 
Matthews found in a weekly paper and gave to 
Bunner to share with him the delight in dis- 
covering that the songster of the Sierras had 
made Goethe rhyme with wreath. “« 


Cheering Up Maeterlinck 


Raymond Hitchcock has a new story about 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s recent visit to the 
United States which illuminates the esthetic 
education of at least one mogul of the movies. 
When the author of ‘‘The Blue Bird”’ sailed for 
Europe a certain magnate, who had commis- 
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sioned the distingusshed Belgian to write a 
motion pictuge scenagio for him, saw him off. 

“I hope If be able to write something ac- 
ceptable,” said Maeterlinck at parting. 

“Morrie,” was the. film man’s familiar re- 
joinder, reinfgrced with a hearty slap on the 
author’s back, “I got a hunch you'll make 
good.""—New York Times. 


Meeting An Emergency in China 
The followimg sample of Chinese humor is 
offered by Alired Forke in the Open Court: 


FOR FEBRUARY 


It is the custom in China to offer tea to a 
caller. One day a visitor called on Mr. Wang, 
who had not a tea-leaf in his house. He sent 
his servant to borrow some from his neighbor, 
but the boy did not come back. Meanwhile 
his wite was preparing the boiling water, filling 
in more and more, until the kettle was full to 
overflow, but no tea was forthcoming. Finally 
the wife called her husband to come to the 
kitchen and said to him: ‘‘I am afraid that we 


(Continued on page 274) 
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What would you do i if you were 


twenty-one? 


. ERE I twenty-one again,” said 
William Maxwell, Vice-President of 
the Thomas A. Edison Company, ; 

in a recent-interview, “I should do a great 
deal of reading. Six hours each week of 
serious reading is not much, but it may 
mean the difference between the $20,000 
executive, and the $25 a week clerk.”’ 


Great books have always made great men. 
In every line of endeavor—in literature, science, politics, 
and especially in modern business—you will find that 
the outstanding figures, the men whom we are wont to 
look upon as intellectual giants, are almost invariably great 


readers of good books. 
And no age is too late to begin. 


desire for knowledge. 


counter. Even fifteen minutes a day spent over gi 


will give a man a wide education within a period of a year. 


No time is too short, no 
occupation is too mean, to be made to pay tribute to a real 
Men have become well-read at the 
blacksmith’s forge, at the printer’s case, behind a 
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This is one of the most remarkable educational 
movements ever started in this country. It was 
initiated for men and women who were not able to 
go to college, but who still are ambitious enough to 
seek that wide culture and education which only a 
university can afford. It is a new, and admirable 
plan that is already being taken advantage of by 
more than 10,000 serious-minded people through- 
out the country. It is more than ‘‘just another set 
of books.” It is really a course in reading, com- 
piled by many of the greatest educationa! experts 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
Containing articles by Lyman Abbott, Henry Van 
Dyke, Mabie, Bliss Perry, Le Galliene and John Macy 


_ This book tells all about the Pocket University, 
includes several fascinating pages from the Daily 
Reading Guide, and treats of a number of other 
subjects of extreme value to you. It shows how 
greatly the Pocket University can broaden the life 
and thought of men and women who sincerely want 
to be bigger than they are. The book is free. It 
involves you in absolutely no obligation to write 
for it. 

After you have read the plain statement of facts that it 
unfolds, decide for yourself whether you can afford to 
miss those great advantages of culture and education that 
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into something more than an average person, at least do 
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will not be able to offer.tea to our guest, but 
you might invite him to take a bath.” 
Candor 

Statistician (on the platform)—These are 
not my figures, ladies and gentlemen; they are 
the figures of a man who knows what he is 
talking about.—Boston Transcript. 

His Protest 

Mr. and Mrs. Newbride had at last obtained 
a villa in a suburb of London, and Mr. New- 
bride was hanging the pictures. There was a 
certain photograph of his wife which he 
decided must go up, but which was too small 
to suspend from the rail by a cord. He there- 
upon got a substantial nail and hammered it 
into the wall. There came a knock at the door. 
“Tt’s Mr. Nexdoor,” said his wife, running to 


the window. “Your hammering has disturbed 
him.” Mr. Newbride hastened to apologize. 
“Oh, I don’t mind the noise,” replied Mr. 
Nexdoor, cheerily. ‘I only came to ask if I 
might hang a picture on the other end of the 
nail.”’ 
Hurting Trade 

Mr Harkins had taken his boy, aged ten, to 
have an offending molar tooth drawn. When 
the job had been accomplished, the dentist 
said: “I am sorry, sir, but I shall have to 
charge you five dollars for pulling that tooth.” 

“Five dollars!’’ exclaimed Mr. Harkins, in 
dismay. ‘Why, I understood you to say that 
you charged only one dollar for such work!” 

“Yes,” replied the dentist, “‘but this young- 
ster yelled so terribly that he scared four other 
patients out of the office.’"—Harper’s Magazine. 





FOOTFALLS 


(Continued from page 198) 


fellow, began to stare harder at the face on the 
floor. Something moved in his intellect. 

“No, but look here now, by God—” 

He had even stopped chewing. But he 
was forestalled by another. 

“Say now, if it don’t look like that fellow 
Wood, himself. The bank fellow—that was 
burned—remember? Himself.” 

“That cachorra was not burned. Not that 
Wood. You darned fool!” 

Boaz spoke from his chair. They hardly 
knew his voice, emerging from its long silence; 
it was so didactic and arid. 

“That cachorra was not burned. It was 
my boy that was burned. It was that ca- 
chorra called my boy up-stairs. That cachorra 
killed my boy. That cachoerra put his clothes 
on my boy, and he set my house on fire. | 
knew that all the time. Because when | 
heard those feet come out of my house and go 
away, I knew they were the feet of that 
cachorra from the bank. I did not know 
where he was going to. Something said to 
me—you better ask him where he is going 
to. But then I said, you are foolish. He had 
the money from the bank. I did not know. 
And then my house was on fire. No, it was 
not my boy that went away; it was that 
cachorra all the time. You darned fools! 
Did you think I was waiting for my own 
boy?” 

“Now I show you all,”’ he said at the end. 
“And now I can get hanged.”’ 


N°? one ever touched Boaz Negro for that 
murder. For murder it was in the eye 
and letter of the Law. The Law in a small 


town is sometimes a curious creature; it is 
sometimes blind only in one eye. 

Their minds and imaginations in that town 
were arrested by the romantic proportions of 
the act. Simply, no one took it up. I 
believe the man, Wood, was understood to 
have died of heart-failure. 

When they asked Boaz why he had not told 
what he knew as to the identity of that fugitive 
in the night, he seemed to find it hard to say 
exactly. How could a man of no education 
define for them his own but half-defined mis- 
givings about the Law, his sense of oppression, 
constraint and awe, of being on the defensive, 
even, in an abject way, his skepticism? About 
his wanting, come what might, to ‘‘keep clear 
of the Law?” 

He did say this, ““You would have laughed 
at me.” 

And this, “If I told folk it was Wood went 
away, then I say he would not dare come 
back again.” 

That was the last. Very shortly he began 
to refuse to talk about the thing at all. The 
act was completed. Like the creature of 
fable, it had consumed itself. Out of that 
old man’s consciousness it had departed. 
Amazingly. Like a dream dreamed out. 

Slowly at first, in a makeshift, piece-at- 
a-time, poor man’s way, Boaz commenced 
to rebuild his house. That “eyesore” 
vanished. 

And slowly at first, like the miracle of a 
green shoot pressing out from the dead earth, 
that priceless and unquenchable exuberance of 
the man was seen returning. Unquenchable, 
after all. 
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The Roycrofters Memorial 
to Elbert Hubbard 


Following Hubbard’s tragic death on the Lusitania in 1915, announcement 
was made from East Aurora that the Philistine Magazine would be discon- 
tinued. Hubbard had gone on a long journey and might need his ‘‘Philis- 
tine.”” Besides, who was to take up his pen? It was also a beautiful tribute 
to the father from the son. 

The same spirit of devotion has prompted the Roycrofters to issue their 
memorial edition of “‘Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great.” In no 
other way could they so fittingly perpetuate the memory of the founder of 
their institution as to liberate the influence that was such an important factor 
in molding the career of his genius. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


FOURTEEN YEARS were consumed in the writing of the work that ranks today as 
<lbert Hubbard’s masterpiece. In 1894 the series of “Little Journeys to the Homes of the 
Great” was begun, and once a month for fourteen years, without a break, one of these little 
pilgrimages was given to the world. 

These little gems have been accepted as classics and will live. In all there are one hundred 
eighty-two “Little Journeys” that take us to the homes of the men and women who trans- 
formed the thought of their time, changed the course of empire and marked the destiny of 
civilization. Through him, the ideas, the deeds, the achievements of these immortals have 
been given to the diving present and will be sent echoing down the centuries. 

As a writer Elbert Hubbard stands in the front rank of the Immortals. One of the ablest 
writers in America, Ed Howe, called him “the brightest man in the writing game.” 

Few businessmen have left institutions that reflect as much credit upon their founder, and 
yet the Roycroft Shops were launched primarily to demonstrate his philosophy that ‘“‘Art is 
merely the expression of a man’s joy in his work.” 

No public speaker who gave the platform his whole time appeared before as many audi- 
ences in the course of a year as this businessman and writer. 

Where did Elbert Hubbard find the inspiration for carrying on his great work? It is no 
secret at East Aurora. It was derived from his own little pilgrimages to the haunts of the Great. 

The Memorial Edition of LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 
is complete in 14 volumes, printed on specially made deckle edge paper containing the Roy- 
croft water-mark, semi-flexible binding, each volume handsomely embossed and modeled in 
colors. 

ONLY $12.00 PER VOLUME—$168.00 FOR THE COMPLETE SET. 





Mail Coupon For Very Special Quotation and 
Free Little Journey Booklet 


A limited number of the Memorial sets will be distributed at a very special price, so low in 
fact, that we cannot publish the price broadcast. To do so might possibly interfere with the 
future sale of the edition. Therefore we will name this introductory price only by letter 
direct to those sending in the following coupon. 





THE ROYCROFTERS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Please send me the Little Journey Booklet Free, also Full Particulars of the Memorial 
Edition and your easy payment plan. 
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A Liberal Reward--lf You 
Find This Man 


E’S wanted at once to share in 
a large inheritance. 

It will not be hard to locate him if 
you go at it right. 

He’s a considerably better man 
than you are,—quite a bit more 
capable, more enterprising, more 
likable. 

He wouldn’t care for your job— 
it’s too small for him. He ‘‘thinks 
big’’ and has the nerve to do things 
in a big way. 

It’s likely that he has become rest- 
less under long idleness and is quite 
ready and able to jump in and take 
his share of today’s prosperity prof- 
its. 

You can locate him if you want to. 
He’s perfectly willing to put himself 
in your hands. As you read this he 
is right there with you. He is read- 
ing these words as you read them. 
He is reading them through your 
eyes. : 

He is the Man-You-Can-Be. 

He is the man who can do what 
you have always wanted to do. 


Payable in Cash 


Your reward for discovering the 
Man-You-Can-Be is whatever you 
choose to make it—wealth, influence, 
honor, position, fame, health, friend- 
at the world 
offers. His inheritance is your in- 
heritance,—the rightful inheritance 
of every intelligent man and wo- 
man. 

But the Man-You-Can-Be must be 
awakened, discovered! Don’t say he 
isn’t there. He zs there,—and there 





at your fingers’ ends is the way to 


arouse him and send him into action 
in place of your Old-Self. 

To help you get what you want— 
to help you find the Man-You-Can- 
Be a remarkable system has been 
evolved. It is the work of a man 
who is himself a true success and it 
has the endorsement of scores of the 
most successful men in the English 
speaking world. 

You have heard of Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden. Everyone has. He 
probably has inspired the success of 
more famous men than any other 
writer and educator in the world. 
Men like Charles M. Schwab, John 
Wanamaker, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Lord Northcliffe thank him for 
the help his works have been to them. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, William E. 
Gladstone, Elbert Hubbard, Hudson 
Maxim, Wm. J. Bryan, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Chauncey Depew, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Burroughs—these are 
only a few of the celebrities who have 
written, thanking Dr. Marden. 


Not an Expensive Course—Just 
a Book 


Dr. Marden’s teachings are not 
for failures—although many a fail- 
ure has become a brilliant success 
through the application of them. 
They are for all men and women who 
have not achieved the very highest 
place that could be theirs in their 
chosen field of effort. They are for 
you if you have ever felt that you 
could be more than you are—that 
another and a better man exists 
within you. 

Dr. Marden’s teachings are clear, 
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simple, explicit. They 
“take hold” instantly. 
A single hour’s read- 
ing will flash a new light 
on your possibilities and 
give you a glimpse of 
the great field in which 
you might take leader- 
ship. 

There is nothing 
mysterious or difficult 


about Dr. Marden’s pre- 
cepts. You will recognize 


their truth and their worth to you— 
their buoyant, irresistible upward sweep 


as soon as you read them. 
Thousands of ambitious men 
in all walks of life testify to 
their value and their impel- 
ling power. 

Instead of putting his 
teachings in the form of an 
expensive course, costing 
twenty to fifty dollars, Dr. 
Marden has insisted that 
you be given the benefit of 
his training for almost noth- 
ing. He has put the whole 
inspiring, mind-developing 
course into a single book, 
entitled “HOW TO GET 
WHAT YOU WANT.” A 
book that, in the first ten 
minutes of reading, gives 
you an entirely new view- 
point. 


Send No Money 


In order to get the most 
from this book of success, 
every ambitious man and 
woman should read _ in 
connection with it, THE 
NEW SUCCESS — MAR- 
DEN’S MAGAZINE. It 
is published to fill for thou- 


sands, the constant need for Dr. Mar- 
Brimful of the 
success idea, it carries inspiration, hope, 
determination and a new success. By 
special arrangement both the book and a 
year’s subscription to New Success can 
now be secured for only $3.50. You 
single 


den’s inspiring words. 


don’t have to risk a 





re-read it, 
remit only 








hers’ Lives 
From $2 a Week to— 
United Drug Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Dr. Marden:— 
I used to work in a store for $2 a 


What Dr. Pony Has Meant in 


modestly, I am now Vice-President of 
the United Drug Company which = 
doing a business of several millio 
dollars a year, and if anybody caked 
me what contributed more to what 
little success I have made, I would 
say The Success a 
Chas. E. Murman, 
Vice-President. 


One Copy be = op mameante of 


“One copy ys your magazine has 
been the means of my closing a deal 
emogquting to several thousand dol- 


Wm. Rockwood, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Was $12 a Week Clerk—Now is— 
Twenty years ago, J. C. Penny was 
a $12.00 a week clerk in a small 
western Mysty Fa | he is the head 
of a $20,000,000 business. He at- 
tributes the beginning ‘of his success to 
Dr. Marden's writings and writes: 
“Until seventeen years ago I had never 
made aright start. I was working for 
little better than starvation wages. 
I was iy much discouraged over 
my |! of prospects. Then some- 
thing happened to me that influenced 
and dominated my whole career—I 
came upon the inspirational writings 
of Dr. Orison Swett Marden. So, you 
ms Fae OT a great deal of my success to 
r 


When He Needed Help 
Leonard A. Paris, of Muncie, a... 


8a 
‘Dr. Marden’s writings helped me 
at a time when I was more discouraged 
than I have ever been in my life and 
proved the turning point in my 
career, enabling me to secure a fine 
position, and after two years to 
secure an interest in a retail business 

doing upward of $200,000 a year. 








in advance). 


penny. 


“How to Get What You Want” and = ‘ame.... 


the New 


Success will be 


sent you Address. .... 


Please send me “ 


entirely free for a five-day 
examination. 

All you need to secure Dr. 
Marden’s help is to fill out 
and mail the coupon below 
and you will receive im- 
mediately ‘“‘How to Get What 
You Want,” a book of 350 
pages, handsomely bound in 
cloth, and also the current 
number of The New Success 
—Marden’s Magazine, the 
most helpful magazine in 
America. Keep the book 
for five days, read it and 


and if you are fully satisfied 
$3.50 which will pay in full 


for the book and a year’s 
subscription to the New 
Success. If for any reason 
you should not be fully 
satisfied, just remail the 
book within five days and 
you will owe nothing. 


Mail Coupon Today 


So confident are we that 
you too will see the splendid 
benefits that Dr. Marden 
holds for you, as have thou- 
sands of others, that we are 
making this special short- 
time offer. 

As an indication of your 
determination to develop 
the success spirit that goes 
out and gets what it wants, 
act at once. Strike out now 
for a sixty-horsepower brain. 
Send the coupon at once, to 
The New Success, 4231 St. 
James Building, New York 
City. It can’t cost you a cent 
to see this wonderful course 
in success, and it may mean 
the difference between de- 
priving yourself of things 
you have always longed for 


and the happiness you have dreamed of. 


woe eeee FREE EXAMINATION COUPON - ----- - 


THE NEW SUCCESS 

4231 St. James Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT,” 
and enter my name for a year’s subscription to THE NEW 
SUCCESS. I will cither remail the book within five days 
after its receipt or send you $3.50 (Foreign price, $4.50, cash 
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“I Now Hear 
Clearly” You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified to the 
wonderful results obtained from the *‘Acousticon,”’ 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person, 
without a penny of expense and entirely at our 
risk, to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write saying that you are hard of hearing and will 


try the “‘Acousticon."’ The trial will not cost you one 
cent, for we even pay delivery charges. 


WARNING! There is no good reason why every- 
one should not make as liberal a 

trial offer as we do, so do not send money for any instru- 

ment _ the deaf until you have tried it. 

The “Acousticon” has improvements and patented fea- 

tures w tich cannot be duplicated, so no matter w hat you 


have tried i in the past send for your free trial of the “‘Acous- 
ticon” today and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1330 Pat Sm Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 











Can New Thought 
Help You? 


I KNOW A MAN who by the aid 
of New Thought raised his yearly 
income from $1080 to $11,000 in three 
years’ time. 

I KNOW A GIRL who by the aid 
of New Thought changed her per- 
sonality and was transformed from 
a wall flower to an attractive, pop- 
ular and happy ‘“‘belle. 

I KNOW A MAN who after suffering 
from nervousness 35 years regained 
his health by New Thought methods. 


ELI E I KNOW A WOMAN who by New 
eae Thought helped her husband rise 
from ill health and an income of $40 

a month to good health and $15,000 a year 
I Know Thousands of men and women who tell us of the 
wonders they have brought about by the aid of New Thought. 
If you feel within you a discontent with your present mode 
of thought and life, and your future outlook; if you want more 
courage and will power; if you are aiming high and want to 
get there; if you are worrying or are torn by conflicting emo- 
tions; if the victim of nervousness, then New Thought is prob- 

ably what you need. 


IT COSTS BUT 10c TO INVESTIGATE 


“The Gist of New Thought” by Paul Ellsworth will show 
you how to use this force to better your life. It is a practical 
working manual in eight chapters—a clear and interestin; 
hendbook, easily understood and applied. Complete in itsel 
and different. 

FOR 10c You can get the above booklet and a month's trial 

gubecrigtton 9 to Nautilus, magazine of New Thought, 
Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, editors, Edwin Mark- 
ham, Orison Swett Marden and Dr. Frank Crane, contributors. 
Send now and we will include ‘“‘What I Know About New 
Thought” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO,., Inc., 
Dept. P-30, Holyoke, Mass. 




















YOU CANNOT 
HAVE- 
HEAVEN 


WAY TO 
ON THE 
“A PEOPLE 


AND 


A NATION 
ON THE 
WAY TO 
HELL” 


(Ex-Senator Frank J. Cannon) 





AMERICA 
NEEDS CHRIST 


THE LORD 
THE SAVIOR 
THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Living in the Hearts of the People 
Acknowledged in the National Constitution 





Get this and our other 
posters and put them to 
work on the Bulletin 
Boards of the town 


THE WITNESS COMMITTEE 


119 FEDERAL STREET 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
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ERE are two men of equal position 


and business income. Which of them 


represents you? 


They read about the same number of 
hours each week. But one has no plan for 
his reading; at the end of the year he has 
little or nothing to show. 


The other talks like a man who has 
traveled widely, though he has never been 
outside of the United States. 

He knows something of Science, though he had 
to stop school at fifteen. He is at home with His- 
tory, and the best biographies, and the really great 
dramas and essays. Older men like to talk to him 
because he has somehow gained the rare gift of 
thinking clearly and talking interestingly. 


What's the secret of his mental growth? How can a man 
in a few minutes of pleasant reading each day gain so much? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime of reading, study 
and teaching, forty years of it as president of Harvard 


Send for this free 
booklet that gives 
Dr. Eliot’s own 


plan of reading 


P F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books Since 1875 
Branches and Representatives Everywhere 
New York 







Minutes a Day 








But it will mean a tre- 
mendous difference in 
their positions and 
earning power fifteen 
years from now. 




















University, has answered that question in a free booklet 
that you can have for the asking. In it are described the 
contents, plan and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


VERY well-informed man and woman should at least 

know something about this famous library. 

The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into 
his Five Foot Shelf ‘the essentials of a liberal education,’ 
how he has so arranged it that even ‘fifteen minutes a 
day” is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for 
you, you can get the knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every University strives 
to give. 

“For me,”’ wrote one man who had sent in the coupon; 
“your little free book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 

Think of it. 
woman in any company. 
pleasant reading each day. 

This is the promise of the Five Foot Shelf. Two hun- 
dred thousand Americans have proved that promise; -they 
have tested the value of Dr. Eliot’s guidance. 


The satisfaction of being a marked man or 
And all for a few minutes ut 


ee ee ee ae 


P. F. Collier & Son Company, 
416 West 13th Street, New York: 


Mail me the 32-page Free Book, ‘‘Fifteen 
Minutes a Day,” telling about the Five 
Foot Shelf of Books and containing the 
two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot and 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, on what and 
how to read for a liberal education. 
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ERSONALITVY 
SUPREME! 


WINNING, forceful personality is truly the miracle worker of a 

modern business and social success. It lifts men and women from 

obscurity to fame and fortune—from the struggle for an average 
income to success and prosperity. Personality wins over the toughest 
obstacles, the hardest conditions, the keenest competition. A well-balanced 
personality is the surest road to success. 


You Can Acquire a Winning Personality 


HIS book. ‘‘Personality Supreme,” has a big, inspiring message for you. 

It strips Personality of its mystery, its vagueness. It shows that Person- 

ality can be consciously acquired and developed by any normal man or woman, 

It points out the proven principles and methods you can apply in your own life. 

It tells all about a fascinating, easy-to-understand home-study course, ‘‘The 

Science of Personal Success,’’ which will open before you a fuller and truer life, 
and a new and wonderful control of all your powers and faculties. 

Develop your own personality! Send for this book as the first step—it will 
tell you how to scientifically train the hidden, neglected powers of your being,— 
how to become the man or woman you have always wanted to be. Write for it 
now—it's free for the asking. 


FEDERAL SCHOOLS, INC., 6 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











The Magic Watchword of SUCCESS! 








Try before you Buy at CANCER 


colors 


Seek cee neg fi ) Its Cause and Prevention 
baw. by Dr. Edward Percy Robinson 


THIS book tells what cancer is and how to prevent it. 

It is the last word on this great question. Get it 
today and read all of it. The literary style is simple. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. For sale only by 
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YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 














BEFORE . 

N THIS DAY anv AGE attention to your appearance took otherwise; it will injure your welfare! Upon the 

is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most — stantly make rests the failure or gaccess of 

out of life. Not only should you wish to appear as attractive to be your ultimate destiny? My = a 

as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well } . “Trapos” (Model 24) corrects now a — 

worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging hout qe. quickly, safely and permanently. . 8 — 

you greatly, if not wholly, by your “‘Jooks,” therefore it pays ant and does not interfere with one's daily occupation, ng 
to ‘look your best’”’ at all times. Permit no one to see you worn at night. 

Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 1520 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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HE President of their little company had dis- 
appeared with all their available funds and 
liquid assets, amounting to more than $100,000. 
They had traced him to a Central American port; 
they had sent a man after him to entice him away, 
and now this dectective was back with a prisoner, 
his grip bulging with money and securities—but, it 
was not their missing President! 
Yet he had come with perfect willingness; he had 
let the detective smuggle him aboard ship secretly; 
he had readily turned over to him his valuable 
grip for safe keeping. Why? 

If you would read a story with an unex- 
pected ending, if you would hear how the 
sudden love of a man ior a maid baffled 

Agency, read this tale of romance 


a whole Gov ernment and coniused a great Detective 
It could have been written only by 


re O. HENRY 


For years now you have heard of 0. Henry—you have read these advertisements and thought 
jut you have put off the sending from month 


that some day you would own a set for yourself. 
to month. The time for that is gone. “ Now—today—you must order your set of O. Henry to 
get the low price and the Oppenheim FREE! 

So great is the popularity of O. Henry—so encrmous is the demand for his books—that we 
should like for all time to continue this offer. But we can It costs more than twice as much 
now to make the sets as it did. Paper costs more- —ink costs more—binding costs 

But as long as the stock now on hand ’ 
/ CO. 2—21 


more. So we must withdraw this offer. 
lasts, you can get O. Henry at the low price, and 
‘ REVIEW OF 


E. PHILLIPS ——— 
OPPENHEIM 7¥ohme: FR EE . Patt 


No other writer ever knew so pre oy of the secret history of Europe. 
ether writer ever understood so well the hidden forces—tlie secret = agg 
the startling accidents—the sudden deaths—that have kept Europe in tur- | ¢ 
moil for the past generation. He was looked upon as the most dangerous ¢ 
man in England. He was marked down by Germany for private execution, yg by you, O. Henry’s 
because he knew too much of her plots and intrigues; he suspected too yg ,Works in 12 volumes, 
many of her designs. bound in silk cloth, 

Fighting—scheming—plotting—mystery—love—adventure—all these yg ,“ith gold tops. Also the 
are in his stories—and all his marvelous genius is in the telling of ¢ ,? volume Masterpieces of 
them. He makes them so real that you forget everything about you ¢ R- Phillips Oppenheim, 
in the joy of them. He lets you into secrets that take your breath y ,Pound in cloth. If I keep 
away. He shows you the real inner workings of European dinlomacy. the books, I will remit $1. 50 
He holds you enthralled with the romance, the mystery of his tale in 5 days, and then $2.00 a 
right up to the very last word. month for 14 months for the 

e ~ etey oe aed keep the 
volumes oi *hillips Oppen- 
Your Last Chance to Get a FREE SET / heim FREE. | Otherwise 1 will 

This is the last edition of E. Phillips Oppenheim we can get F 4 at ae ee return both sets 
at the special price which permits of our giving them free 
with O. Henry. When this one edition is gone (and there 
are comparatively few sets now left) you will be able to get 
E. Phillips Oppenheim’s wonderful stories only at their reg- 
ular price of $1.75 or more a volume, ff ADDRESS 

Now, while you can, get the O. Henry at the low 7 OCCUPATION ........... 

Price with E. Phillips Oppenheim FREE. Never 4 The more sumptucus tree-qnarter Keratol 

again can we give you such a chance. Don’t @ dinding of O. Henry costs only a few cents 

miss it! Cut the coupon. Send it TODAY! 4@ more a volume and has proved a favorite. For 
@ set of this more luzurious binding, change 


The Review of Reviews Co. / in five days, and then 








femme 


N 


Send me on ap- 
proval, charges paid 


@ .the terms to $2.00 
$3.00 @ month for 12 montha. 
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MARINE, FIRE 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


47 Beaver Street 




















Kardos & Burke 


STOCKS & BONDS 


Hon. John Burke | = 


Kardos & Co. 


Formerly Treasurer o 


the United States 
L. M. Kardos, Jr. 


“PROVIDE FOR YOUR 
FUTURE NOW!” 
Let us show you how, through 


Systematic Saving and Invest- 
ments, you can lay the founda- 
tion to 


Financial Independence 
Upse capes we will send you a 
FREE BOOKLET explaining an 


easy method to acquire an income 
regardless of your present earnings. 


Ask for No. 192 
32 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago Brooklyn 
Direct Private Wires 




















‘and oe to = 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
Master the 


~expression.M 
r spare time profi 

= your ideas into dollars. 
y Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
* Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein - ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5, 000 for Stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institition or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. © The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
Fe ae The Wihor’s Liiva, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
Monthly, leading magazine for literary sample nual 
pe Gave Bacco stan creas wo casecemmcenap omen sori” 


150-page illustrated cuniogue free. 
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A 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


A Rare Opportunity 
To Secure One of the Above Heads 


By GUTZON BORGLUM 
Declared by Rodin ‘America’s Greatest Sculptor” 


HESE heads of Lincoln and Roosevelt are to be made of a hardened material colored in 
various shades of bronze and will be cast directly from the original models. They will 
not be produced by manufacturers, nor commercialized inany way, Every one will come 


straight from Gutzon Borglum’s studio, and each individual head will be carefully examined to 
see that the perfection of the modelling has not been lost. It is the wish and intention of Mr. 
Borglum to make it possible for the public to get a head of Lincoln, Roosevelt, President-elect 
W. G, Harding and General Wood, of such size that it may be placed upon a table or shelf any- 
where and made part of the familiar furnishing of any home, yet without loss of sculptor’s value 
or modelling, and at the lowest possible cost. 


BRIEF SKETCH OF GUTZON BORGLUM 








‘OHN GUTZON DE LA MOTHE 
BORGLUM, known as Gutzon Borglum, 
and hailed by Rodin as America’s greatest 
sculptor, is by birth as well as genius entire- 
ly American. He was born in Idaho, when 
Idaho was a frontier state, in 1867; and his 
art had its beginning in direct contact with 
nature. In 1890 Mr. Borglum went to Paris 
and studied at the famous Atelier Julien and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and exhibited at, 
the Paris Salon. He also exhibited in Spain, 
in 1892. After several years spent in the 
companionship of the great Rodin, asa pupil 
whom Rodin himself later designated as his 
successor, Borglum began to devote most of 
his time to sculpture. He made the colossal 
figures of the Twelve Apostles which adorn 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City. The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
owns his Bronze group, the Maresof Diomedes. 


Probably his statue of Lincoln is the 
most widely known and best loved of 
all Gutzon Borglum’s works. This is 
the seated Lincoln, commissioned for the 
city of Newark, New Jersey; it is an 
intimate study of Lincoln as he was when 
alone. Space permits the reproduction 
of only two of the many famous works done 
by this great Sculptor. 

Mr. Borglum has begun the most colossal 
piece of sculpture ever undertaken in the 
history of the world—the great Stone Moun- 
tain memorial of the Confederacy, near At- 
lanta, Ga. On the side of a mountain of 
solid granite will be carved from the 
living rock the Confederate army, figures 
of men and horses fifty feet tall, in high 
relief. Work on this was begun several 
years ago, and interrupted by the Werld 
War; it will be resumed at an early date. 


You may have either one of the above heads for $5.00, charges prepaid 


ADAM DINGWALL 


NEW YORK 
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Do the Dead Live and Communicate? 


HAT a Future Life 

has been scientific- 
ally proved is asserted 
by many of our lead- 
ing scientists. HOW 
it has been proved— 
the ACTUAL METH- 
ODS employed — the 
ACTUAL RESULTS 
attained — are among 
the many astounding 
revelations found in 


The Library 
of the Occult 
and Psychical 


Sciences 


THE FIRST AND ONLY WORK OF ITS KIND 
BY EMINENT SCIENTISTS 


THRILLING—THOUGHT-PROVOKING—STIMULATING—CONSOLING 


More millions of people are giving serious thought to the Life Beyond—to the Invisible World that sur- 
rounds us, than ever beforein history. The accumulated wisdom of the ages in the Occult and Psychic—the most 
remarkable experiences in attempts to penetrate the UNKNOWN, the dim mysterious region that lies between 
physical and spiritual forces and energies, have been gathered in these fascinating volumes. 


THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE AND DEATH 


are discussed in clear and understandable language: What Happens at the Moment of Death—How We Progress 
in the Spirit World—Messages from the Beyond—How to Develop Our Psychic Powers—Our Hidden Forces— 
The Sexes Hereafter—Ghosts and Haunted Houses—How Spirit Photography is Possible—How Mental Tele- 











oes 








pathy Operates—The Marvels of Materialization—Reincarnation and Hindu Philosophy—Mastering the Self— 

Fear and How to Banish It—The Laws of Success—Personal Magnetism—Spiritual Healing—How to Interpret 

Dreams; and many other important and interesting topics.» 

The Burton i Society TODAY Scientists and Scholars who have 

208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. | for Special Endorsed this Study 

Please mail circular and Special Intro- RE ee a 

ductory Price of The Library of the Occult | Pri y Prof. Curie Sir Oliver Lodge 

and Psychical Sciences to ain = ” i Sx A. C Doyle 
c i 

Name...... Melee leita: Diere wa bracateente Wee eioos I as pee 7 Sir William Crookes Prof. William James 

ditties i Siiitaiiin® atile Prof. Flammarion Hon. A. J. Balfour 

DO ceoeers sees te eesesesesesesese " Spirit Dr. g H. Hyslop Prof. Richet 
ae | Photographs and others of equal prominence 
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towards the future. 
Tt 
oO 


real interests of the real women. 


women. 


You need it whatever place you fill. 
$2.00 A YEAR 


FILL OUT AND RETURN 
AT ONCE TO THE 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


Aweekly journal of progress for the twentieth-century-minded woman. 


"The only woman’s magazine which speaks the language of the woman headed 
talks about the things which vitally concern women, not about the things 
somebody guesses may possibly concern them. 


never talks down to women; it reaches up; even stands on tiptoe to reach the 


It bears a message to housewife, business, professional, industrial and society 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


10 CENTS A COPY 





SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT Name 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY Address 















































‘Become a Specialist in 


Ace countancy? 


ialist in any 


besides become a nighest 
on cr A. instroctors of pishes est standing. 


Faroe Si ON Ma 
International Accountants cciaie Inc. 
ept. 214 26266. MichiganAve. Chicago, lll. 


| |NCOLN- JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY IN COLLEGE, THEOLOGICAL, Law, 
Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate Schools, leading 
0 degrees. Lock Box 239-H, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEAKERS CLUB WOMEN, WRITERs: 














» We assist in 
9 preparing material for special ar- 
icles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue 






New York. 













AVIATION. 
Information 





FREE 


a a we prepare you 


you at 
spare time. at wality. Our new book “Opportunities in the Aire 
plane industry” “sieg sont free if you answer at once. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF RENES 
Dept, 1312 S. Dearborn St. 


STA Why continue to 
MMER. 


HICAGO 





Send for (free) AN 200-page book. It tellg 
how Stammering and Stuttering can be quickly cured 
by the most Advanced Scientific Method in the wor!d. 
THE LEWIS SCHOOL, 54 Adelaide, Detroit, Mich. 


@ Prepare Now-—for Our 














The little matter of 10 cts. will bring you the 
at: Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 


illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 





center, 4. all the Nation; an independent home 

r that prints all the | news of the world 
end tells the truth; now its 28th year. This 
paper fills the bill iithout emptying the purse; 
it costs but ff a year. If you want to keep 









































posted on what is going 
on in the wo ost, at t the Washington has become 
least expense or | the World ’s Capital and 
money, this is your means. reading the Pathfinder is 
If you want paper in | like sitting in the inner 
your home which is sin- | council with those who 
the cere, reliable, entertain- | mold the world’s destiny. 
ing, Wholesome, t =e Path- 





ours. If you would appreciate a 
4 which puts everything clearly, strong- 
briefily—here it is. Send 10¢ to show 
that ya might like such a paper, and we 
ound a, Pathfinder on probation eight 
10c does not repay us, but we are 
glad to surest in new friends. Tne Pathfinder, 
7 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 


























Bird houses erected now and ready for the 
birds on their return from mi 
tion will insure their being occupied. 
A few weeks of weathering will help 
to make them more popular with the 
birds, and will cause them to blend with 
the natural surrounding. 


Erect Dodson Bird Houses 
are scientifical 


Mr. Dodson, 


Neier Songbirds 


them 
ird sanc- 


e beauty of your 
ing for you, reill 
gardens 


Bird Book aa on request, illustra 
Dodson Line, giving prices; free also beautif 
bird picture worthy of framing. coal 


Joseph H. Dodson on Far ania dateee fopsitp 
Doten Vee, Tose Siar sae gris soe 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 
















‘oreign 
OLaw—Degree of LL. B. O Business English 
OCommercial Law O Modern Foremanship 
and Management 
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Accept No 

Imitation ‘ j 
v7 Perforated 

Coupon Pages! 


ROBINSON REMINDER 
Tear Out When Attended To 


Each memo a perforated coupon, which when attended to, is t out Leay. 
ing Live es - No searching thru obsolete notes. Everything ready 
for instant reference. Pocket in cover. SIZEB SI 

Reminder with extra filler : an A 


E 
3x bin. ae in. 


Black Leather - - $125 
Cross Grain Leather 175 275 
India Calf - - 260 73 50 
Cowhide : 275 [37 
Genuine Morocco - 300 400 
Imitation Leather - ™ 100 
" Cloth (without extra filler) 26 50 
Ladies’ Shopping Reminder Size L 
with penci! and extra filler 2% x3% in. 
Black Leather . - - - $150 
Patent Leather or Cross Grain - 175 


1 Morocco, Cowhide or India Calf - 226 
Extra Fillers—Per dozen: Size B, 75c; Size A, $1.00; Size L, 70c. Gold name 
on cover 25c extra. Prices changed without notice. If not at your station- 




















Legal training brings quick success. 

Big business needs legally trained 

men. Men in public life must know 

law. Amazing opportunities for wealth, 
ige ind: come every 

earn the degree of 

home during youl 





er’s, order from us. (Stationers write 
ROBINSON MFG. CO., 76 Elm Street, Westfield, Mass, 


FREE 


Send me your name and address and | will send you my big 
new Electrical Trai: Book Free. 
Seeman tes 

at home—qu during spare ier 
cal Engineer. Take advantage of this unusual offer—only !emporan, 
A. W. WICKS, President WICKS ELECTRICAL INSTITUTE 
Dept. 1312 431 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGD 











ELECTRICAL 
Training Book 








PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS . 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No ai 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 y 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C, 
















pres Ineed to keep | 
my accounts" 











Shows simple and scientific 

methods of keeping all kinds 
of business records, in loose- 
leaf books. 


Send for Our 144-Page 
FREE Book 


It’s FREE for the asking and is 
full of helpful information on 
record-keeping for office, factory 
and store. Write today. 


John C. Moore Corporation 
Manufacturers of Loose-Leaf and 
Bound Record-Keeping Devices. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





1151 Stone St., 
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1921 ATLAS ken FREE 


To the readers of Current Opinion who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize Words of Recent Interest 











(Highest Award) given to dictionaries at the Pan - A Boc 

a? fear coe on gonnee wee Gpemted to Webster's doo Lowks ng si Bertha: 8 4 = = Nog pm ag hy 
nternational an e Merriam Seri “4 . 

—) pent nee phen hy m es for superior chess gre L~ «few of the - when - of late words—all clearly 



























“huierty” "The MERRIAM WEBSTER 


A complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3000 pages 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-volume Encyclopedia, ail in a single 
volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Bindings—can now be 
secured on the foliowing remarkably easy terms. 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1921 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 


and easy monthly payments thereafter (in the U. S. and Canada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA-PAPER 


_. Reduced About One-Half 2c west 


India-Paper Edition 
Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. This edi- 
tion is only about one-half the thic kness and weight of the regular 
edition. Size 123g in. x 934 in. x 2% in. Weight 8% lbs. 

Regular Paper Edition 


gg Fag poteeng book paper, of the highest “Both Size 12% 
aa a x 5% in. Weight 15% Ibs th editions are 
falcon the same plates and dee 














Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and in addition, 12,000 

Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geographical Sub- 

jects, besides thousands of other references. Nearly 3,000 

pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, char- 
acterized as a “‘A Stroke of Genius. 





To Those Who Mail This Coupon At Once! 


: , Home OGe 
G. &C. Merriam Dee's °° Springheld, Mass. 
(Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 Years.) 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense, a vopy 
of “Dictionary Wrinkles’’ containing an amusing “Test 
in Pronounciation’’ (with key) entitled ‘The American- 
ization of Carver;"’ also ‘125 intere: sting questions” with 
referencesto their answers, and striking “Facsimile Color- 
Plate” of the new bindings: Please include specimen 


wl es: i 
ad ¥ : a pages of India and Regular paper with terms of your 


re Current Opinion free Atlas offer on Webster's Nev 
“Tehave this work in the heme is like sending the whole family to college” oeamctm Ri a «rll . 


is the 1921 *‘New Reference Atlas of the World’’ 

containing g 148 page with 96 pages of maps beau- ° 

tfaly » printed D solere with areas and populations 0) Se . 
of all countries. jnclgding | ea es brought about 

by the Great War, Parcel ost, G Guide, etc., all 

handsomely Mesnd in red Sloth: size, 9% x 12 %. 


AddVESS 2 cccccccccccccceccwresccccsevcccecececece 





















=< w 
STAMMERING 
IMPORTANT! “TisGuse and @re™ 


You can be quickly cured if you stammer. Send 10 cents, coin 
or stamps, a 3 pe 4 a ~ a a kA es = 

° © ° ° Stuttering. t tells how I cured myself after Stammering an 
When notifying Current Opinion Stuttering for 20 BENJAMIN N. BOGU 


of a change in address, subscribers Ben taal wo — 
should give both the old andthe || Joan of Arc and the Voices 





















new address. This notice should Do xos aoe oe S00 by Dr. phaphartnse ers Mother bo pot 

raudience. s ther books by 

reach us about two weeks before the author, 'Beckoniag Haide From the Near Beyond,” cloth, 

the ch ke eff prose the Spitttual’ Perception? cloth. $i $0; "Aures and Colors,” 
press the Spirit olors, 

ec ange 1S to take effect. s wonderf ful book a ae dictignary. 75c. Send Stamped, ad- 


dressed mm) for booklet on “Child Psychology,” psychical un- 
foldment and Divine Science of Healing, to 


DR. J. C. F. GRUMBINE, 
1916 East 105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











YIM 





